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Tue Russian advance towards 
India has been compared to the 
opening of parallels against a 
besieged city. The first parallel, 
a line of observation, was the old 
Caspian and Orenburg frontier of 
half a century ago. The second, 
from the south of the Caspian 
along the Persian and Afghan 
frontier to the head-waters of the 
Oxus—a line of menace. A third 
parallel is now being attempted, 
from the north-eastern corner of 
Afghanistan along the north of 
the Indian empire—a line in- 
tended to cut off communications 
and check a sally of the garrison. 
Such are the strategical aims we 
assign to the recent display of 
restless activity by Russia on the 
Pamirs and in the direction of 
Eastern Turkistan. 

A brief survey of the present 
position of Central Asia will help 
to an understanding of the oppor- 
tune nature of Russia’s recent 
movements. Obtaining her own 
way along the Russo-Persian fron- 
tier, and working by assimilation 
rather than by absorption, she has 
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as yet failed to make any impres- 
sion save one of hostility upon 
the Afghans. The new boundary, 
jealously guarded as it has been 
by the Ameer, has steadfastly re- 
pulsed all advances ; and Abdurra- 
haman’s well-known severity has 
restrained his lawless subjects from 
affording pretexts for Russian in- 
terference in a manner that is 
marvellous to those who remember 
what was the condition of Balkh- 
Turkistan not very many years 
ago. Repelled all along the line 
from the Zulfikar Pass to Khwaja- 
salar on the Oxus, the superfluous 
activity of the Russian adventurers 
has been driven to find an outlet 
in another direction. It is no 
small triumph for the British Gov- 
ernment that it should have so far 
succeeded in circumscribing Rus- 
sia’s action, in regions where her 
activity was full of danger to the 
peace of Asia, as to force it to 
seek an outlet in a locality so 
futile as the Pamirs. But there 
are other reasons in the air why 
Russia should at present cast her 
eyes eastward from Khokand and 
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Samarkhand. Her keen percep- 
tion has not failed to notice the 
growing troubles of China, the 
internal turbulence of the Chinese, 
and the difficulties in consequence 
created between the Peking Gov- 
ernment and the great civilised 
Powers. The possibility of a Euro- 
pean and American demonstration 
in Chinese waters has for some 
time been in prospect—may even 
yet become a political necessity. 
In the interchange of diplomatic 
views which has taken place 
among the Powers, Russia has, we 
believe, been careful to keep aloof 
from any project for coercing the 
Chinese. When the moment arrives 
for the Powers to call China per- 
emptorily to account, Russia has 
her own card to play. What her 
aims are on the Primorsk frontier 
we do not profess to know; but 
there can be little question that 
as soon as China finds her hands 
full elsewhere, Russia will en- 
deavour to make herself mistress 
of Eastern Turkistan. For some 
years past there have been signi- 
ficant indications in the straws 
that float upon the surface of her 
Asiatic currents, of workings in 
that direction. Not the least not- 
able of these was the selection of 
General Kuropatkine for the Cen- 
tral Asian Government. As long 
ago as 1876 Kuropatkine made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
Eastern Turkistan when he visited 
Kashgar as chief of the embassy 
despatched by General Kauffmann 
to Yakub Beg; and while there 
he distinguished himself by com- 
piling a very exhaustive work on 
the country. Afterwards, when oc- 
cupying a post on the general staff 
at St Petersburg, Kuropatkine’s 
duties were specially devoted to 
Eastern Turkistan and the Trans- 
Oxus region; and his intimate 


knowledge and experience of the 
countries beyond the Himalayas 
mark his selection for the most 
important post in Central Asia 
with a significance which we can- 
not afford to overlook. The whole 
conclusions of Kuropatkine’s work 
on Kashgaria pointed to a desire 
on the part of Russia to annex 
Yarkand-Kashgar. 


“We saw in Kashgaria,” he says, 
“a powerful Mussulman State, to 
which as to a centre would be drawn 
the sympathy of the population, not 
only of the weak Mussulman States 
which had preserved their independ- 
ence, but also that of the population 
of the provinces which we had con- 
quered. The importance of Kash- 
garia, in our eyes, was moreover in- 
creased in consequence of the at- 
tempts of the English to draw this 
country to their side, so as to incor- 
porate it (1) in a neutral zone of coun- 
tries which was to separate Russia 
from India, and (2) to acquire in 
Kashgaria a fresh market for the sale 
of their manufactured goods.”! 


At the time of Kuropatkine’s 
mission there seemed every pros- 
pect of a Russian occupation of 
Kashgar being early and easily 
brought about. But the death 
of Yakub Beg, the reconquest of 
Kashgar by the Chinese, and the 
check administered to Russia over 
Kuldja, compelled the latter to 
keep her designs on Eastern Tur- 
kistan in the background. But 
she has been all the while waiting 
for her opportunity, and there is 
reason to believe that in the in- 
creasing embarrassments of China 
she descries that opportunity in the 
immediate future. 

But what, it may be asked, has 
all this to do with the Pamirs 
question? Well, the Pamirs ques- 
tion, like most other questions, 
has two sides to it, and Kashgar- 
Yarkand is one side, Badakshan- 





1 Translated by Major W. E. Gowan, Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
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Wakhan is the other, and a very 
important side this latter is, as we 
shall see later on. Meanwhile let 
us bestow a little consideration on 
the Pamirs themselves, on Russia’s 
relationship to them, and on the 
advantages which an established 
footing upon them would afford 
her. 

In 1865 the subject of the 
Pamirs was mooted in a conver- 
sation between M. Stremoouchoff, 
the then Director of the Asiatic 
Department at St Petersburg, and 
Mr Saville Lumley, when, in view 
of the complete annexation of 
Khokand, the Russian Minister 
discussed the chances of Russia 
having to enter the mountains 
south of that khanate, at the same 
time ridiculing a possibility of any 
advance on Kashgar through the 
mountains. Russia was accord- 
ingly allowed to extend her sway 
up the defiles of the Alai Tagh and 
on to the Kizil Art ranges, em- 
bracing the whole of the Pamir 
Khargashi, with its great lake of 
Kara-kul, To this acquisition as 
a natural adjunct to her conquest 
of Khokand no exception can 
justly be taken, though it does 
not seem as yet to have been of 
much account to her. Such Kara- 
Khirgiz as are to be found in this 
region are tributary to the Rus- 
sian Government, who confirms 
the election of their khans, keeps 
peace among the different tribes, 
and finds frequent employment for 
the men in pioneering and explor- 
ing expeditions. In 1887 the 
Russians had a post established 
at Sufi-Khurgane, at the mouth of 
the Taldik Pass ; and we may ex- 
pect, when Captain Younghusband’s 
full reports are received, to hear 
of outposts much farther south 
than that. Practically there is 
nothing to restrain her energy in 
that direction until she reaches 
the Hindu Kush. We believe 
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that a superstition exists in the 
Foreign Office that Russia is con- 
fined by an agreement to the north 
of Lake Victoria, on the Great 
Pamir and the Panjah river. We 
much fear, however, that this pact, 
like so many of the late Lord Gran- 
ville’s Central Asian “agreements,” 
was more the expression of a pious 
wish on the part of the British 
Government that Russia would 
pause there, than a binding obli- 
gation that can stand the wear 
and tear of time and circum- 
stances. It is contained in a 
despatch from Prince Gortchakoff 
in January 1873, accepting the 
Afghan boundary which Lord 
Granville had suggested. Now, 
as Russia never took the slightest 
subsequent account of Lord Gran- 
ville’s boundary or of its own as- 
sent thereto, and as the agreement 
has been effaced in all other re- 
spects, it can hardly be supposed 
that it will weigh heavily with her 
upon the head-waters of the Oxus 
and the shores of Lake Victoria. 
The agreement was keenly criti- 
cised at the time. by the Govern- 
ment of India, and most of its 
objections have been fully sus- 
tained since then by the conduct 
of Russia. Moreover, when the 
Government of India very soon 
after pressed upon Lord Granville 
to make proposals to the Russian 
Government to have the frontier 
on the northern and western bor- 
ders of Yarkand defined—a pro- 
posal which would have led to a 
further delimitation of the Pamirs 
—the Foreign Office evaded the 
request. Russia has thus been 
left with a free hand on the Pamir 
steppes, and it is idle now to raise 
an outcry because she has availed 
herself of it. 

Of much more importance than 
any imaginary line drawn through 
the Pamirs is the clear recognition 
which her Majesty’s Government, 
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both in London and Calcutta, have 
of the presence of the Russians 
upon the Roof of the World, and 
of the difficulties which may arise 
in consequence. On this occasion, 
at all events, we have not been 
caught napping. If the Prieval- 
skys, the Pevtsoffs, and the Gromb- 
tchevskis have been active, so 
also have the Younghusbands and 
the Davidsons and other officers, 
including those unobtrusive but 
valuable men the native officials 
of the Indian Surveys. Within 
our own sphere, and not a little 
out of it, we are quite as well 
informed about the debateable 
ground as Russia is, and quite in 
a position to discuss with her dis- 
putable points of Central Asian 
geography. And we have already 
turned our knowledge to practical 
account. If General Medinski led 
an expedition into the Pamir in 
1883, we on our side completed a 
military survey of the passes lead- 
ing into Kashmir, and soon fol- 
lowed this measure up by advanc- 
ing our outposts to Gilgit. Sir 
William Lockhart’s reports on the 
passes of the Hindu Kush is not 
likely to be made public, but we may 
assume that while it guarantees us 
from an attack in force being de- 
livered against India by way of 
Kashmir, it leaves open the possi- 
bility of annoyance in that quarter 
— annoyance that might amount 
to absolute danger in the event of 
an Indian army being engaged in 
High Asia. Meanwhile our post 
of observation at Gilgit is our 
main security in this direction. 
We have already been able to 
make our influence felt by the 
petty chiefs of the Chitral and 
Baltistan country, and we shall in 
no long time establish order and 
security up to the gates that lead 
to the higher waters of the Oxus. 
The Hansa and Nagar chiefs who 
successfully defied the Maharajah 


of Kashmir’s authority, and who 
hold the mouths of two important 
passes, will be checked by run- 
ning a military road through their 
territories. The Chitral chief's 
loyalty is testified to by M. Bon- 
valot, who was stopped in his 
country until permission to ad- 
vance could be received from 
Simla. Yassin is another chief- 
ship that may be counted upon as 
long as there are troops at Gilgit ; 
but Kunjut is a petty State lying 
towards the eastern side of the 
Baroghil Pass that may occasion 
some trouble to Colonel Durand. 
M. Bonvalot, who was unable to 
penetrate into Kunjut, was told 
that the khan had killed his own 
father for wishing to make over 
the country to the English, and 
had sent messengers to the Chinese 
Taotai at Kashgar with proffers of 
friendship, who sent him back pres- 
ents in return. Yet two years ago 
the khan received Captain Young- 
husband with great kindness, while 
that officer was on his exploring 
expedition to the regions beyond 
the Karakorum and Mustaj passes, 
in the course of which, it may be 
remembered, he first encountered 
Captain Grombtchevski on the 
Tajdambash Pamir. 

We may thus conclude that all 
has been done that is immediately 
necessary to close the southern 
mouths of the passes leading from 
the Pamirs to Kashmir, and that 
these routes are sealed against 
Russian explorers, as Captain 
Grombtchevski recently had occa- 
sion to experience. This is all 
the more necessary, as the reports 
of recent travellers have shown 
that the difficulties of some of 
the passes, great as they are, have 
been much exaggerated. In addi- 
tion to the explorations of MM. 
Bonvalot and Duvergne, an Eng- 
lish lady and gentleman, Mr and 
Mrs Littledale, crossed the Baro- 























ghil Pass a year or two ago, under 
circumstances that presented no 
overwhelming difficulty ; and it is 
reported that a horseman can gallop 
through it from Wakhan to Chitral 
without drawing bridle. Where 
such travellers can penetrate, the 
Cossack is not likely to be impeded ; 
and a vigilant guard upon all the 
southern exits of the Pamirs will 
henceforth be the important work 
of our agent at Gilgit. 

But to return to the Pamirs 
themselves. The reports of ex- 
tensive annexations having been 
already made by Russia, amount- 
ing almost to the whole of the 
plateaux between the Altai range 
and the Hindu Kush, must, we are 
inclined to think, be a premature 
alarm. That Russian parties, more 
or less strong, have been freely 
crossing the Pamir steppes within 
the last few years, especially dur- 
ing the past summer, is incontest- 
able. But that they have planted 
outposts on either the Great Pamir 
or the Little Pamir, no trustworthy 
evidence has been alleged; and 
this, as we take it, is the only sense 
in which a Pamir can be said to 
be annexed. If, as is alleged, 
Captain Younghusband and Lieu- 
tenant Davidson have been exclud- 
ed by the Russians from the Little 
Pamir, this would imply a claim 
of ownership ; but we cannot doubt 
that Russia, when brought to book, 
will be found prepared with quite 
another explanation, as she has 
often previously been under similar 
circumstances. We know that the 
Russians have already come into 
collision with the Chinese on the 
Alichur and Rang-kul Pamirs, and 
that the remonstrances of the Kash- 
gar officials were disregarded. This, 
however, does not imply much, for 
M. Bonvalot also paid no atten- 
tion to the challenges of the 
Chinese officials on the Rang-kul, 
who seemed to be in no position to 
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resist his passage, although they 
prevented him from obtaining any 
assistance for his journey. The 
Chinese agent was ordered to stop 
all travellers who had not a pass 
from the Governor of Kashgar; and 
he informed M. Bonvalot that a 
few years before, his predecessor in 
the office had been punished by 
banishment along with his whole 
family for having allowed some 
Russians to cross the Pamir. This 
indicates in no unmistakable way 
the intention of the Chinese to 
make good their claim to the 
Pamirs lying towards the side of 
Kashgaria ; and China as well as 
Britain will have to be consulted 
before these so-called annexations 
can be regarded as wn fait accompli. 
A statement attributed to Captain 
Younghusband since his return 
is to the effect that Russia no 
longer lays any claim to the Ali- 
chur Pamir, which she acknow- 
ledges to be Chinese territory. 
With regard to the presence of 
Russia on the Pamirs themselves, 
she might stay there and welcome, 
providing that we had sound guar- 
antees that she would keep away 
from the ranges that lead down 
from them and out of the passes 
that open up to them. On the 
Roof of the World itself her pres- 
ence is as harmless to others as 
it is useless to herself. But it 
is the command of the passes on 
all sides of the Pamirs that is the 
object of her present movements ; 
and this is what neither China, 
Afghanistan, nor Great Britain, 
who are all equally aggrieved by 
her present action, will permit her 
to have. It therefore becomes 
necessary to compel her to indi- 
cate clearly her political interest 
in the Pamirs, to fix upon a defin- 
ite boundary, and to confine her- 
self for the future behind it. A 
few weeks ago we had from the 
‘Novoe Vremya’ an inkling of 
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what form the Russian side of the 
Pamirs question is to take. The 
incursions made by the Chinese 
on the Little Pamir and the valley 
of the Ak-su, the English assump- 
tion of direct rule over Kashmir 
and advance to Gilgit, and the 
suppression of the late rebellion 
in Badakshan by the Ameer of 
Cabul, together with the occupation 
of the petty States of Shugnan and 
Roshan in the Little Pamir, are all 
treated as fresh instances of ag- 
gression on the parts of the re- 
spective Powers, which make it 
imperative on Russia to determine 
her exact frontier on the regions 
in question. 

Now, as it so happens, the only 
encroachment to which any colour 
of fresh aggression can be given is 
the establishment by England of 
her garrison at Gilgit—a position 
which, lying well within the im- 
memorial frontier of Hindustan, 
does not fall within the scope of 
Russian criticism. As for China’s 
culpability in encroaching upon the 
Pamirs, she only maintains a right 
which was never before denied her 
—a right exercised by Yakub Beg 
in the days of his rule in Yarkand, 
and again entered upon by China 
on her recovery of the country. 
As for Abdurrahaman’s right to 
conquer the Badakshan rebels 
and occupy the Pamir abutting 
upon that State, Russia has her- 
self admitted it in previous years, 
and can scarcely be permitted now 
to point to it as an innovating en- 
croachment. But on the import- 
ant subject of Badakshan we shall 
have something to say later on. 
What we have at present to point 
out is, that the unwritten custom 
of the Pamirs has been to assign 
to the surrounding Powers the 
plateaux, valleys, and ranges im- 
mediately contiguous to their ter- 
ritories. Of this custom Russia 


promptly availed herself on her 


conquest of Khokand, by annex- 
ing the Altai ranges and the 
Khargashi Pamir as belonging to 
that State. She had signified to 
our ambassador at St Petersburg 
her intention of doing this as early 
as 1865, and no opposition was 
offered. But this concession in- 
volved the rights strictly pertain- 
ing to Khokand, and _ nothing 
further. The proposal of the 
Upper Oxus as the Russian limit 
in 1872, however, gave Russia a 
claim upon the Pamirs in excess 
of the territory accruing to her 
from Khokand; and the uncer- 
tainty regarding which head of 
the Oxus was to be understood, 
left her considerable latitude, which 
she is now abusing by endeavour- 
ing to make out a claim for the 
whole region. 

Where so simple and natural a 
principle of partition already ex- 
ists, the erection of such an ar- 
tificial frontier as a watershed 
must necessarily prove in a tract 
like the Pamirs, seriously com- 
plicates matters. The loose de- 
scription of the boundary assigned 
to Russia in 1872, and definitely 
accepted by her in January of 
the following year, gives Russia 
an opportunity of raising a con- 
troversy as to which particular 
branch of the Oxus rising in the 
Pamirs is to be regarded as the 
head-waters in the terms of the 
treaty. We find sufficient differ- 
ence of opinion upon this point 
even among the most recent ex- 
plorers. Bonvalot is evidently 
disposed to regard the Ak-su-Bar- 
tang, the longest of the Pamir 
rivers, flowing from the Gaz-kul in 
the Little Pamir, as the true head 
of the Oxus. The Panjah, which 
contests this honour with the 
Ak -su- Bartang, is not quite so 
long, and has two sources, one in 
Lake Victoria in the Great Pamir, 
the other in Kunjut to the east 
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of the Baroghil Pass. The ques- 
tion that will probably have to be 
discussed is, which of these arms 
we are to consider as the boundary 
stipulated in the understanding— 
if Russia is to be allowed to make 
an understanding which has been 
always hitherto inoperative the 
basis of fresh negotiations; and 
Russia will not improbably in- 
sist that the Kunjut affluent is 
one to be recognised. On the 
other hand we have the fact that 
the Panjah river and Lake Vic- 
toria have been publicly proclaimed 
to be Russia’s southern boundary 
for seventeen or eighteen years, 
and that until quite recently 
Russia has shown no disposition to 
question it. But the choice be- 
tween the Panjah and the Ak-su 
in the Pamirs is of secondary im- 
portance compared with the diffi- 
culties which the river frontier 
gives rise to after it has turned 
round the Pamir plateaux. The 
Panjah runs through the States of 
Wakhan, Shugnan, Roshan, and 
Darwaz, cutting each of them into 
two parts, and giving, according 
to Russia’s reading of the agree- 
ment, one part to Bokhara — 
that is, Russia—and the other 
to Afghanistan. In effect Bok- 
hara never was and Russia never 
has been able to avail herself 
of any claim that might be thus 
established, and which, moreover, 
Russia herself surrendered in 1875 
when she agreed to waive all 
Bokharian claims to Wakhan and 
Badakshan, practically as _ the 
price of our acquiescence in her 
conquest of Khiva. In Wakhan, 
Shugnan, and Roshan the river 
boundary has never been taken 
into account, nor has Bokhara 
ever been able to exercise any 
influence in Darwaz. In point of 
fact the agreement boundary with- 
in the confines of these States is 
an impossible one, and _ several 
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years ago so high an authority as 
General Walker of the Indian 
Surveys declared that it would 
have to be abandoned “for the 
lines of water- parting along the 
hill-ranges which form the nat- 
ural boundaries of the several 
States.” 

It is in this region more than 
in the high Pamirs that the real 
delimitation struggle with Russia 
will have to be carried on. Ever 
since the time of her first appear- 
ance in the khanates, Russia has 
been keenly alive to the political 
and strategical advantages which 
the possession of both Badakshan 
and Wakhan would afford her. 
She has made several attempts to 
raise claims to them on various 
grounds, and though she has for- 
mally renounced all designs upon 
these territories, and recognised 
them as Afghan property, she has 
never ceased intriguing to establish 
a footing in these countries. We 
can scarcely be deceived in suppos- 
ing that to raise the question of 
the possession of Badakshan and 
Wakhan, and to have her formal 
renunciation of them cancelled by 
a fresh delimitation, is one of the 
main objects of her demonstrations 
on the Pamirs; and this supposi- 
tion serves also to explain an un- 
usual and surprising readiness on 
her part to join in a new conven- 
tion for delimiting the frontier in 
the regions of the Upper Oxus. 

We shall now briefly consider 
the position which these States of 
Badakshan and Wakhan occupy 
in the international relations of 
England, Afghanistan, and Russia. 
Russia at an early period saw that 
she could build no tenable pre- 
tensions to Bokhariot claims of 
suzerainty over these khanates, and 
took up another ground. Her 
great object was to get them 
recognised as independent States 
lying outside Afghan authority ; 
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and into an agreement to this 
effect she had almost tricked Lord 
Granville and the Foreign Office. 
When Mr Forsyth went to St 
Petersburg in 1869 to negotiate 
for a neutral zone between Eng- 
land and Russia, the former 
readily agreed that Afghanistan 
should be defined as “the terri- 
tories at that time in the actual 
possession of Shere Ali.” At this 
time little more than a year had 
passed since Shere Ali had _ re- 
covered his kingdom ; his author- 
ity over the extremities of Afghan- 
istan was as yet scarcely even 
nominal; and Badakshan in par- 
ticular, which was attached to the 
cause of Abdurrahaman, did not 
recognise his rule. But Lord 
Mayo was prompt to detect the 
error into which Lord Granville 
had been betrayed, and pointed 
out that the limits of Afghanistan 
as established by Dost Mohammed 
must be regarded as identical with 
those of the territories belonging 
to Shere Ali Khan. Here the two 
Governments radically differed, the 
British Government contending for 
the kingdom of Dost Mohammed, 
the Russian for the territories 
over which Shere Ali was at the 
moment actually able to make 
good his possession. In 1872 
Prince Gortchakoff, in a despatch 
to the Russian ambassador at Lon- 
don, “laid principal stress upon 
the maintenance of Badakshan 
and Wakhan as_ independent 
States, outside of the frontiers 
assigned to Shere Ali Khan.” 
“They pressed this point all the 
more strongly, inasmuch as in the 
actual state of affairs at that moment 
there was no conflict between Bad- 
akshan and its neighbours. Bokhara 
laid no claim to that country. The 
States, moreover, are too weak, and 
too much absorbed in their internal 
affairs, to pick quarrels with each 
other. All, therefore, that remained 
for England and Russia was to endea- 


vour to maintain this state of peace 
among the khanates, as well as be- 
tween Afghanistan and Badakshan. 
Matters would be entirely changed 
the moment the Ameer of Cabul ex- 
tended his authority over Badakshan 
and Wakhan. He would find himself 
in immediate contact with Kashgar, 
Khokand, and Bokhara, from which 
he had hitherto been separated by 
those two countries; and thencefor- 
ward it would be far more difficult to 
avoid collisions, arising either from 
his ambition and the consciousness of 
his own strength, or from the jealousy 
of his neighbours,” 


The question thus remained a 
subject of controversy, but mean- 
while the increasing strength of 
the Ameer had restored his full 
authority over Balkh and the Oxus 
States, and both Badakshan and 
Wakhan were again ruled from 
Cabul. Russia was preparing her- 
self for her Khivan expedition, and 
with a generous show of giving up 
what she had no claim to or hold 
upon, conceded these States to the 
Ameer. Prince Gortchakoff thus 
describes the act of renunciation 
in his memorandum of April 
1875 :— 

“Malgré ces concessions importantes 
le Gouvernement Anglais ne crut pas 
pouvoir adhérer 4 la combinaison pro- 
posée par nous. Dans cet état de 
choses ne voulant pas retarder plus 
longtemps le reglement de cette ques- 
tion, le Cabinet Impérial, dans sa 
dépéche du 19 Janvier 1873, consentit 
i la réunion du Badakchan et du 
Vakhan au territoire Afghan et donna 
ainsi son adhésion pleine et entidre d 
la ligne de démarcation proposée par 
la dépéche de Lord Granville en date 
du 17 Octobre 1872.” 

And betrayed for once into in- 
genuousness, Prince Gortchakoff 
immediately adds :— 

“ Sur ces entrefaits Vexpédition de 
Khiva fut déideée.” 

The only quibble that can be 
raised over this surrender must 
be founded upon the mention of 
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“the line of demarcation” pro- 
posed in Lord Granville’s despatch 
—the upper source of the Oxus; 
and upon the uncertain issues con- 
nected with this line an excuse 
will most likely be founded for 
demanding a reopening of the 
subject of Badakshan and Wak- 
han. In both States the course of 
the Oxus cuts off those portions 
of territory that slope up towards 
the Pamirs, and we shall probably 
have a claim to these advanced on 
the ancient agreement with Lord 
Granville, which, as we showed 
before, has not been observed by 
Russia in any other regions 
affected by it, and which was 
practically rendered obsolete in 
all other parts by the operations 
of the joint Afghan Boundary 
Commission. The claim which Af- 
ghanistan possesses through Bad- 
akshan and Wakhan, not merely 
to the territories of these States, 
but to the Pamirs abutting on 
them, is as indefeasible as that 
which Russia possesses to the Altai 
passes and Khargashi Pamir, aris- 
ing out of her conquest of Kho- 
kand. Our obligation to maintain 
these as Afghan territory is one 
from which our duty, or to put it 
on a lower ground, our self-interest, 
will not allow us to swerve. We 
have guaranteed by treaty to main- 
tain the integrity of the Ameer’s 
dominions; and we cannot conceive 
any British Government—least of 
all that of Lord Salisbury—abat- 
ing an inch of the Ameer’s just 
pretensions in that direction. The 
possibility of Russia being allowed 
to spread along the Badakshan or 
Wakhan territory between the 
Oxus and the Pamirs is a ques- 
tion that we presume Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet will scarcely think 
necessary to submit to discussion. 

The whole past history of Bad- 
akshan and Wakhan gives no 
indication of any claims that 
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Bokhara can urge over these 
khanates. Anciently, Badakshan 
was ruled by a long line of native 
princes, boasting a descent from 
Alexander the Great, down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
when it became extinct, and the 
present dynasty of Mirs succeeded. 
They were ousted by the Usbegs 
of Kunduz early in the present 
century, and these overran the 
country until 1859, when they 
were expelled by Dost Moham- 
med, who made a chief of the old 
line of Mirs ruler under his own 
supremacy. In 1867 the Ameer 
deposed this ruler for the part he 
had taken in the civil wars, and 
appointed another member of the 
same family Mir in his stead. 
When the present Ameer of Cabul 
divided Turkistan into two gov- 
ernments, Badakshan, with Shug- 
nan, Roshan, and Wakhan, became 
parts of the Eastern Province. The 
old feudal independence was com- 
pletely broken down, the chiefs 
reduced to the exercise of such 
authority as the governor thought 
could safely be intrusted to them, 
and, with the exception of the 
Mir of Roshan, all the old gov- 
erning families are extinct, or 
reduced to the position of offi- 
cials of the Cabul Government. 
During the two years that the 
Ameer Abdurrahaman _ resided 
in Balkh-Turkistan, in 1888-90, 
he was able to do much to 
strengthen his authority over 
the Oxus khanates; and though 
quite recently there were disturb- 
ances in Badakshan, we take these 
to be an indication of the irrita- 
tion with which the drastic rule 
of the Ameer is borne by a popu- 
lation hitherto left very much to 
do as they pleased. All recent 
travellers in this region testify to 
the strict watch which is main- 
tained by the Cabul officials over 
all passes leading down from the 
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Pamirs into Afghan territory; and 
there is no more jealously guarded 
part of the Afghan dominions than 
the Badakshan and Wakhan States. 
There is probably no part of Balkh- 
Turkistan the loss of which would 
so seriously affect the Ameer as 
that of Badakshan. His wife is 
a daughter of the old Mir family 
of the khanate, the Badakshanis 
have always been devoted to the 
cause of him and his father, and 
the assistance which he received 
from them contributed largely to 
the victories of Shaikabad and 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye, which placed his 
father Afzul upon the throne of 
Cabul. Apart altogether from 
any sentimental feelings for the 
country, Abdurrahaman’s resources 
would be seriously impaired by the 
loss of this State. The ruby and 
lapis-lazuli mines yield a consider- 
able amount of precious stones, 
which are exported across the 
Oxus to China and Kashmir; and 
there are lead, sulphur, and copper 
deposits which only want to be 
better worked to return a large 
revenue. 

And now let us glance for a 
moment at the political and mili- 
tary disadvantages that are ob- 
vious from any attempt of Russia 
to establish herself in the Trans- 
Oxus portions of Badakshan, Wak- 
han, Shugnan, Roshan, and Darwaz, 
which we take to be the object of 
her present manceuvres, and to 
take up positions in the passes 
leading from the Pamir through 
the Hindu Kush range. From 
these regions she can make her 
way to Cabul by Bamian with 
much less difficulty than she could 
advance from Herat; and in any 
invasion of Afghanistan she could 
and undoubtedly would employ 
both routes. But even if she 
were to take up her position in 
these regions as a peaceable neigh- 
bour pledged to confine herself by 


the boundary of the Upper Oxus, 
this would mean an extension of 
the Ameer’s military frontier, 
which the resources of Afghanis- 
tan are far from being able to afford, 
Moreover, Russia by such an ad- 
vance would be voluntarily thrust- 
ing herself among turbulent and 
fanatic tribes, who are incapable 
of offering her any molestation at 
present, but who, if she intrude 
upon their neighbour’:ood, will soon 
give her ample pretext for punish- 
ing them, and for annexing their 
territory. In the valleys between 
the Hindu Kush, Peshawur, At- 
tock, and Kashmir, are located 
some of the most lawless and sav- 
age clans that civilisation has still 
left untouched in the East, who 
are a constant source of trouble to 
both the British and the Afghan 
Governments, and who, by the in- 
troduction of a third Power into 
this neighbourhood, would be ren- 
dered altogether unmanageable. 
But we need not dwell upon these 
facts, for we may make perfectly 
certain that the Government of In- 
dia will take due care to assert its 
rights in all regions south of the 
Hindu Kush, should Russia seek, 
as we scarcely think she will have 
the temerity to do, to encroach upon 
them. 

Any danger that might threaten 
by way of Chitral and Gilgit has, 
we think, been anticipated by the 
step which the Indian Government 
has taken in sending Colonel 
Durand to Gilgit and strengthen- 
ing the military force at his 
disposal. The significance of this 
step will not be lost on Russia. 
But to complete our security we 
must keep Russia out of the 
Afghan Pamirs and away from 
the passes. No doubt the nature 
of the country which Russia would 
have to traverse is in itself a 
greater security than an armed 
frontier could afford ; but we must 
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not build our confidence solely 
upon mountain-barriers. Time, 
perseverance, and Cossacks have 
already done wonders in over- 
coming such obstacles in Central 
Asia ; and all these are resources 
which Russia applies ungrudgingly 
to her aims. Though we need not 
apprehend an attack in chief on 
India in this quarter, yet if Rus- 
sia is allowed to establish herself 
south of the Pamirs, a diversion 
from that direction when we are 
least able to meet it is a possibility 
against which we have to prepare 
ourselves. The late Sir Charles 
MacGregor, in his “confidential ” 
study of the defence of India, 
pictured the Indian army entangled 
in a winter campaign in Afghan- 
istan, with a Russian column 
from Marghilan, which had ad- 
vanced vid Kolab on Chitral, 
threatening an advance on Pesh- 
awur; and a Pamir column, ad- 
vancing by the Terek Dawan Pass, 
keeping up a constant irritation 
on the Kashmir frontier. In such 
a difficulty, Sir Charles foresaw 
India being compelled to acqui- 
esce in “a new Russian fron- 
tier, drawn from the crest of the 
Terek Dawan Pass, south by the 
watershed of the Pamir to the 
Hindu Kush, then by the crest of 
that range to the Koh-i-Baba, and 
then to include the whole of the 
country of the Hazaras, and the 
province of Herat to the Farah- 
Rud.” ‘This new frontier,” Sir 
Charles adds, “ would be all that 
Russia need aim at in the first 
campaign. Then she could afford 
to wait until a favourable oppor- 
tunity arose for the real invasion 
of India.”! The present attempt 
of Russia to obtain the eastern 
portion of this ideal frontier by 
pacific means justifies Sir Charles 
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MacGregor’s prescience ; it will be 
the duty of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to put it out of Russia’s 
power to realise his prediction in 
its fullest sense. 

It must have struck those who 
have had experience of Russia’s 
skill in diplomatic fencing, that at 
the present juncture she is showing, 
to all appearances, a remarkable, 
even suspicious, readiness to enter 
into negotiations for a rectification 
of the Upper Oxus frontier. So dif- 
ferent is her promptitude from the 
delays and obstructions which she 
has always placed in the way of 
negotiations on previous occasions, 
that we cannot be wrong in con- 
cluding that she has some fresh 
end to gain. In fact, all these 
otherwise aimless expeditionings 
about the Pamirs during the last 
few years seem to us designed to 
draw England into a fresh negotia- 
tion in which Russia hopes to se- 
cure at least the Ak-su-Bartang line 
of frontier, if not the range of the 
Hindu Kush. Any satisfaction 
we may feel at the prospect of a 
settlement must be considerably 
dashed by the uncertainty of the 
position Russia will take up. 
There is no doubt that the agree- 
ment of 1872-73, construed in the 
widest sense which Russia will 
assuredly attach to it, is an im- 
mediate disadvantage to ourselves. 
But we are strengthened by the 
facts that that agreement was 
never regarded by Russia herself 
as operative in any other region 
of the frontier; that the Afghan 
frontier negotiations effaced its 
obligations quite as much upon the 
side of England as upon that of 
Russia ; that Russia’s recognition 
of our obligation to maintain in- 
tact the Ameer’s dominions pre- 
vents her from drawing a boundary 
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line within what is actually Afghan 
territory ; and that Russia’s claim 
to the Pamirs does not extend be- 
yond those immediately abutting 
on her own territory. We may 
feel every confidence that all these 
points in our favour will be fully 
urged on our side, and that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government will be able 
to retrieve the unsatisfactory and 
uncertain arrangement handed over 
to it by the late Ministry. 

On this occasion a third party 
will be added to the negotiations, 
on whose support England may 
calculate with some confidence. 
China has not less to fear from 
the intrigues of Russian restless- 
ness and ambition than our Indian 
empire has. She has a much longer 
and more exposed frontier to de- 
fend, with the certainty that Rus- 
sian movements on one part of it 
will be accompanied by danger all 
along the line. No Power has so 
much at stake as China in the 
new Franco-Russian alliance ; for, 
whether in the north or in the 
south, mutual action on the part 
of the French and Russians would 
place China in a serious dilemma. 
China is also well aware that not 
merely Kashgaria but Tibet lies 
well within the sphere of Russian 
ambition, and that the latter is 
simply waiting for some serious 
internal commotion in China or 
some difficulty with the Treaty 
Powers to make herself mistress 
of these countries. The posses- 


sion of the passes leading into 
Yarkand-Kashgar and the Pamirs 
abutting thereon, is an advantage 


to the Chinese hold on these 
countries which the Government 
at Peking is not likely to over- 
look ; and it will also readily per- 
ceive the necessity of joining Great 
Britain in warding off Russia’s ap- 
proach in the direction of the 
Baroghil Pass or the Karakorum. 
Recent Russian explorations sug- 
gest that ideas of thrusting her- 
self along the northern Hima- 
laya slopes between India and 
Tibet have not been overlooked, 
whether they may have been 


found practicable or the reverse. 


On China, however, we must chief- 
ly rely on checking her advance in 
that quarter. This is the first time 
that China and Great Britain 
have been drawn together to re- 
sist the most dangerous antagonist 
of both, and it may be hoped that 
the result will eventuate in a 
new element of security to both 
Powers. 

We do not indulge in prophecy, 
but it needs no prescience to fore- 
see that, should anything occur to 
impair the Chinese power of resist- 
ance in Centra] Asia, Russia WILL 


TURN THE NORTH-EASTERN CORNER |/ 


OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE before the 
next century is out of its teens. 
Such a prospect—such a possi- 
bility even—as this involves for 
both China and Great Britain, 
cannot fail to make them both real- 
ise the serious responsibility that 
rests upon them to circumscribe, 
with all resolution, Russia’s ag- 
gressive designs at a very vital 
point in the positions of the two 
empires. 
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PEARLIN’ JEAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tt is the wished, the trysted hour. 
Those smiles and glances let me see 
That make the miser’s treasure poor.” 


WirnHovut, the sun, just risen, 
fired the sky above with splen- 
dour, and spread a dazzling path 
of glory over the sea. 

Within, the lamps flared and 
flickered, and the very rafters of 
the cottage dirled to the merry 
sound of the fiddle, and the rapid 
rhythmic tread of the reel. Faster 
and faster flew the bow; but the 
dancers were untiring, and at last, 
with a hoolichan more wildly 
shouted than any before, the revel 
ended in a tumult of mirth and 
laughter, as the weary fiddler 
owned himself outdone. 

“That’s you, John Scott!” 

‘Weel played, Jockie!” 

“TI thocht we wad dance ye 
doon, man.” 

* Dinna stop; tak’ ten minutes’ 
law and anither chance, Jock!” 
cried the dancers, loath to cease. 
But the bridegroom’s father, a hale 
and hearty old grey-head, who had 
acted as master of ceremonies all 
night, interfered with good-hu- 
moured authority : ‘Na, na, bairns, 
there’s a time to a’thing; Mis- 
tress Soutar here’ll gie us a cup 
o’ tea, and then hame wi’ ye a’!” 

The bride, smiling in response 
to her unaccustomed title, set to 
work, aided by the matrons of the 
party, to fill again the big teapots 
which had been in frequent de- 
mand all night. “Gie’s a sang 
seme o’ ye,” she remarked, “or 


‘it’s ready.” 


*“T hae nae voice left.” ‘Eh, 
dinna ask me.” ‘TI hae screeched 
mysel’ hoarse,” said one and an- 
other by way of excuse. 

“Where’s Robin? gar him 
sing.” ‘Ay, Rob’s the lad. Tune 





up yer pipes, Rob!” But where 
was Robin? Out in the garden. 

When the last wild reel ended, 
Robin and his partner escaped, 
unobserved, from the rest of the 
bridal party who thronged the 
little one-roomed house. Robin 
was exultant; for was not Jean 
Silva fairest of the fair maids 
gathered to grace his brother's 
wedding—and as bridesmaid next 
to the bride in request as a part- 
ner? and yet, from chance or 
choice, she had danced oftener 
with him than with any one else. 
She had listened not unkindly 
to his ardent if somewhat awk- 
ward compliments; and now she 
had stolen away with him from 
the throng of merry-makers, and 
was therefore no doubt willing to 
listen to the outpourings of his love. 

The tiny patch of garden in 
which the cottage stood had been 
reclaimed from the bent-grown 
sea-links; and a short path led 
between dewy-leaved cabbages 
and dwarf berry-bushes to a low 
gate and a few rude steps giving 
access to the beach. 

The unbroken stillness and 
freshness of the morning laid at 
first a spell of silence on the lovers. 
Jean drew a long breath of cool 
air, and then, shading her eyes 
from the glitter and radiance of 
the level sunlight, sauntered down 
the path to-the gate, Robin at 
her side. She was a tall, strik- 


ingly handsome girl of eighteen, 
superior in manner and appear- 
ance to her companions, with won- 
derful dark eyes and hair, and a 
clear pale complexion, now flushed 
to an unusual, and, as her lover 
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thought, enchanting degree. He 
could not take his eyes off her 
beautiful face. As they stood, a 
little breeze blew a tress of her 
already ruffled hair before her 
eyes. By a sudden impulse Robin 
smoothed it back with trembling 
fingers. Jean turned to meet his 
gaze. ‘ Well?” she asked, smil- 
ing, and then he gathered courage 
and told his tale of love. 

But not uninterrupted, for be- 
fore he had won a word from her 
in response, the cottage door was 
opened, and one of those half- 
grown lads who hang on the skirts 
of most entertainments, embarras- 
singly anxious to be useful, ap- 
peared in search of him. 

“Here he is!” he shouted. 
“Come awa’, Robin; they want 
ye to gie them a sang.” 

‘Let them want,” said Robin, 
impatiently ; “I’m no’ comin’.” 

“T’'ll gar them come oot, then,” 
suggested the imp. “It’s fine oot- 
bye,” he continued, returning to 
the company. “ Robin says he'll 
no’ sing unless ye come oot.” And 
out they all trooped accordingly 
into the little garden—clamorous 
for just one more song from their 
favourite singer. 

** Weel, what is’t ye want, then?” 
said Robin, good-naturedly acqui- 
escing in the inevitable (all the 
more willingly because he had 
found time to tell Jean that he 
must see her home, and she had 
not said him nay). ‘Ye ken a’ 
my sangs—what are ye for?” 

“Gie us what ye like,” was the 
answer. 

Robin thought a moment. “Div 
ye ken ‘Oh gin I were a baron’s 
heir’?” he asked Jean, with an 
air of mingled shyness and under- 
standing, not lost upon his old 
father, who was watching them as 
they sat together among the other 
wedding-guests, who were grouped 
about the steps and the low wall 
of the garden. 
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“Sing it,” said Jean, with easy 
imperiousness ; and he sang, watch- 
ing her face all the time for some 
emotion answering to that which 
made his voice almost tremble as 
he threw his heart into the words— 
‘** Oh gin I were a baron’s heir, 

An’ could I braid wi’ gems your hair, 
An’ mak’ ye braw as ye are fair, 

Lassie, wad ye lo’e me?” 

Yes, thought Jean, that would 
be love worth having; but what 
was the use of all these fine words, 
when he couldn’t do any of the 
things he sang about—when he 
was only a poor under-gardener ? 
She scarcely heard the next verse ; 
but now Robin’s voice was so soft 
and tender she listened again— 


‘* But I hae nought to offer thee, 
Nae gowd frae mine, nae pearl frae 
sea, 
Nor am I come o’ high degree, 
Lassie, but I lo’e ye! 


An’ when the braw moon glistens o’er 

Oor wee bit bield on heathery moor, 

Wad ye no greet that ye’re sae puir, 
Lassie, though I lo’ed ye?” 


His tone compelled her to look 
up, and slight as her capacity of 
affection was compared to his, no 
woman could be so wooed and re- 
main untouched. In the glance 
that met his, Robin read and not 
untruly that in her way she loved 
him. 

“'Wha’s for a cup o’ tea noo?” 
called the bride from the cottage, 
where the lamps had been extin- 
guished, the shutters opened, and 
the room hastily put in order. 
Jock Scott, the fiddler, was already 
seated making a meal, “a’ the 
breakfast he would see,” as he ex- 
plained, before setting off on a six 
miles’ tramp to his day’s work. 
Yawning and sleepy, now that the 
excitement of the night’s festivity 
had spent itself, most of the com- 
pany flocked in to join him, while, 
bidding farewell to her old school- 
fellow the bride, who was so occu- 
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pied with the duties of hospitality 
as scarcely to notice her, Jean 
took her way home from the Ferry 
to Elie, escorted by Robin. 

Again, and sure of his opportun- 
ity, as alone they crossed the shining 
stretches of sand left bare by the 
sea, he urged his suit. And Jean, 
whose heart had been half-won 
already, could no longer withstand 
his urgent pleadings. ‘“ Yes,” she 
admitted, “she loved him; she 
would marry him—some day, but 
not yet—and he must tell no one.” 

Robin, in a rapture of delight, 
was ready to promise silence ; in- 
deed his happiness was too sacred 
and heartfelt to make comment 
and criticism tolerable as yet. 
Jean loved him, that was enough ; 
and pacing slowly the length of 
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the silent street in which she 
lived, they plighted troth, and 
kissed each other, loath to part. 
Footsteps, quickly nearing, cut 
short their farewells. Jean opened 
the unlocked door of her father’s 
house and was gone, while Robin 
turned homewards whistling to ap- 
pear at his ease, as he met the 
new-comer. It was his mother’s 
cousin, old Katie Scott the fish- 
wife, and chief newsmonger of the 
village, starting on her rounds. It 
was just as well she had not seen 
him walking with Jean, thought 
the simple fellow to himself. 
“He’s ta’en that lassie hame 
frae the wedding,” surmised the 
old woman as they exchanged a 
passing greeting. ‘“ Aweel, aweel, 
he'll no’ hae his sorrow to seek.” 


CHAPTER II. 
‘* Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the poverty of her, the small acquaintance, my sud- 
den wooing, nor her sudden consenting.”-—As You Like It. 
The westering sun, shining approaching sound of footsteps, 


through the deepset windows of 
the Shore House drawing-room, 
touched with red gold the white 
panelled walls, sparkled dimly 
among the twisted leaves and 
jewelled flowers of an old Venetian 
mirror above the fireplace, lit up 
with transient expression the sim- 
pering smile of one pictured lady, 
explored curiously the network of 
cracks in the stern visage of an- 
other, and touched with its furthest 
rays the dainty lace cap and the 
soft grey hair of Miss Susan Dun- 
das as she sat quietly knitting by 
the fire. 

Straying lower, the sunbeams 
kissed the faint roses of her cheeks 
so persuasively that, laying aside 
her work, she was fain to go out 
and enjoy the lingering beauty of 
the summer evening, when certain 
wheezy preparations for striking 
on the part of the old clock in 
the next room, seconded by an 


changed her intention. 

“Well, David, you did not go 
out with the minister after all?” 
she said cheerily, rising to greet 
her brother as he entered, and 
shifting the position of his favour- 
ite chair a little, that he might sit, 
as he preferred, with his back to 
the light. 

Captain David Dundas, “the 
Captain,” as he was generally called 
in Elie, seated himself slowly, re- 
signed to his sister’s ready hand the 
stick he usually walked with, leant 
back in his chair, resting one elbow 
on the arm, while with his thin 
hand he still further shaded his eyes 
from the light, and then answered 
her. ‘ He was going further than 


I had thought, and as he seemed in 
haste, he was better without me.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, cheerily ; 
“but he would have been glad of 
your company, David: he aye likes 
a crack,” 
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The brother and sister contrast- 
ed strangely. Miss Susan, although 
much the older, was so alert and 
active in her movements—there 
was such a bright readiness in her 
speech and manner, and in her 
pleasant face—that it was difficult 
to believe in the twenty years of 
ditference between their ages. 

Hard foreign service in the navy 
from his boyhood, until five years 
ago he had been invalided home, 
and the irrecoverable effects of sun- 
stroke and fever, had prematurely 
wrecked his energies, both bodily 
and mental; so that when these 
two, the solitary survivors of a 
large and happy household, met 
again, Miss Susan scarcely recog- 
nised her brother. 

Never had sick man a more kind 
and skilful nurse, and when he 
had regained such a measure of 
strength as he was likely to reach, 
and had not, as was evident, 
regained that clearness of mind, 
the ready wit, the conversational 
power, that had marked all her 
recollections of his early days, and 
had made the arrival of Davie’s 
letters pleasant epochs in the 
family life of old; with tender 
sisterly enthusiasm she devoted 
herself to the diflicult task of 
cheering and interesting, soothing 
or stimulating, as might be re- 
quired, his enfeebled and stricken 
mind. 

With indignant scorn she had 
repudiated the doctor’s suggestion, 
that a care so exhausting and un- 
ceasing should be deputed to, or 
even shared by, any hired assistant. 
Any one might be proud, she de- 
clared, to be in her place, to be a 
solace and companion to one who 
had done and suffered so bravely 
for his country. If she had risked 


her life and nearly died of sun- 
stroke, instead of living in selfish 
comfort all her days, would David 
have wearied in taking care of 


Dr Fleming 


her? she asked. 
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thought it highly probable, but did 
not say so; like most men, he felt 
unequal to the light skirmishing 
an argument with women requires, 
He therefore dropped the subject, 
and contented himself by aiding 
her ministrations to the best of his 
ability. 

No one, except herself, would 
have dreamt of describing Miss 
Dundas’s life hitherto as one of self- 
ish comfort. At the beck and call 
of any one among her large circle 
of friends who needed her, Cousin 
Susan’s sweet face, angelic in its 
look of perfect self- forgetfulness 
and quick sympathy, brought sun- 
shine in trouble, and comfort in 
sadness, wherever she went. So 
that now, indeed, when almost all 
her time was perforce occupied 
in attendance upon her invalid 
brother, those who had hitherto 
made large demands on her help 
and companionship grumbled loud- 
ly, and considered themselves ill- 
used. The children had all got 
through measles now, and ought to 
have a few weeks’ change of air, if 
only Cousin Susan had been free to 
go with them! or the girls wanted 
to go to Edinburgh for a few weeks’ 
gaiety—what a pity Cousin Susan 
couldn’t come and look after their 
cross and gouty father to let them 
go!—and soon. But Susan, who 
would have sacrificed herself with 
delight, could not interfere with 
David’s comfort, and was therefore 
not to be tempted by the un- 
doubted attractions of these and 
similar invitations. 

David was her only thought. 
When his often vague and wander- 
ing attention seemed engrossed by 
anything of public interest, she 
led the doctor or the minister 
(their only frequent visitors) to 
discuss it again and again. Or, 
as they sat alone she would draw 
him on to tell stories of his fight- 
ing days, listening with unfeigned 
pride to his modest narrative ; and 
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as he warmed over these recollec- 
tions, and his usually uncertain 
and slow speech regained some- 
thing of its old clearness and force, 
she rejoiced and hoped, with the 
eagerness of love, that the cloud 
was at last to disperse that had 
so long obscured his mind. Too 
often her hopes were crushed by 
those painful signs of his malady, 
which had become so sadly fa- 
miliar—the sudden pause in his 
voice, the few disconnected words 
that followed, as, pressing his hand 
to his head to recall the memory 
that had so treacherously failed 
him, he looked to his sister in a 
distressed appeal for help. With 
a tact as ready and delicate as if 
she were screening him from public 
humiliation, instead of from his 
own vague self-consciousness, she 
on these occasions would supply 
the missing thought or suggest 
some other topic, and use every 
endeavour to banish from his face 
the sadness apt to settle there. 

Of late her brother’s mental 
powers had appeared decidedly 
stronger, and Miss Susan’s hopes 
of his recovery, so often disap- 
pointed, had again revived. 

‘Tt is such a fine evening,” 
she remarked, as her little white- 
capped maid, having arranged the 
tea-table, left the room. “ After 
tea, we might go out together. 
I am not such a walker as the 
minister ; I believe, when you get 
quite strong, you will easily tire 
me out,” 

“Tt is too cold,” he replied, 
watching her as she perched the 
kettle on the fire, which burned 
summer and winter alike for his 
benefit, and gave her an excuse for 
making his tea herself. 

* Cold, David! I wonder at you 
old Indians,” she rejoined, briskly. 
“T suppose you'll tell me next 
we have had no fine days this 
summer.” 
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* No warm ones,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Well, well,” said Miss Susan, 
“‘ you can’t say they were not fine 
to look at. Iam sure many a day, 
sitting here and looking out, I 
might have thought myself be- 
calmed in the Indian Ocean.” The 
figure was a just one, for from the 
drawing-room hearth, the outward 
view was of the sea and the sea 
alone. It was only when you stood 
in the window recesses that you 
perceived below you the little 
weather-beaten garden in which 
the Shore House stood, and the 
strong rampart of masonry that 
kept back the encroaching sea. 
“Not but that I can imagine 
myself in the Bay of Biscay some- 
times,” she added, smiling, as she 
placed her brother’s teacup beside 
him, and supplied his wants. He 
accepted her ministrations silently 
as usual ; and it was only when he 
lifted his cup once or twice, and 
replaced it absently without tasting 
its contents, that she guessed he 
was trying to collect his thoughts 
in reference to something he wished 
to say. She tried one or two 
leading questions on what she . 
thought likely topics, but without 
success, and then waited in silence. 
At last the words came— 

“Susan, don’t you think it is 
time I was getting married?” 

Never in her life had Susan Dun- 
das been so thoroughly astonished. 

“Are you thinking of it, Da- 
vid?” she said, after a percepti- 
ble pause. 

Her surprise impressed him pain- 
fully. 

“Why do you wonder?” he 
asked, in a hurt tone. “Do you 
mean, do you think, no one would 
care to have me ?” 

In her remorse for having 
wounded him, she hastened to 
banish such a painful idea. “ How 
can you suppose that ?” she cried; 
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* you know that any woman might 
well be proud if you asked her, a 
Dundas, and a brave sailor, and 
your own dear clever self, Davie.” 

But his misgivings were not at 
once allayed. 

“The idea seemed strange to 
you,” he repeated, in a somewhat 
injured tone. 

“Only because it was so new,” 
she rejoined, earnestly. ‘“ Why, I 
should expect you to be much more 
astonished, if I suddenly announced 
I was going to be married.” 

“Of course, because you are so 
much older than I am,” he replied. 

The seriousness of his tone 
struck her with increasing dismay. 
His ambition was natural, perhaps, 
but so out of the question. Poor 
David ! 

“Yes, indeed,” she said, brightly ; 
“T might be your mother, though 
I am always forgetting it. But 
you see I am a selfish old woman, 
Davie, and I want you always for 
myself.” 

“You could live with us,” he 
pursued, steadily. ‘I am sure 
my wife would not object.” 

His sister’s heart altogether mis- 
gave her. ‘That is looking a long 
way ahead,” she answered, in a 
tremulous tone. ‘ We shall have 
to find the wife first, and ask her 
—don’t you think ?” 

“T have found her,” he said, 
slowly, after a little pause. ‘“ My 
mind is quite made up.” 

Miss Susan’s mystification was 
complete. In all these years since 
his return from India her brother 
had never, she knew, exchanged 
half-a-dozen words with any of the 
marriageable women of their large 
cousinhood and connection. Of 
whom, then, could he be think- 
ing? For a moment it occurred 
to her that the whole idea might 
be some hallucination, proceeding 
from an affection of the brain, such 
as the doctors had warned her 
might supervene. But David was 


looking at her with a clearer in- 
telligence, a steadier purpose in 
his eyes, than she had seen there 
for long. 

“She is very handsome,” he 
said; “there is no one like her 
in the place.” 

“Do you mean,” asked his 
sister, incredulously, “some one 
in Elie?” 

at 

“Who is it?” she inquired. 

“Tt is Dan Silva, the coast- 
guardsman’s daughter Jean.” 

“Have you asked her to marry 
you?” exclaimed his sister, scarcely 
believing her ears. 

“No; not yet. I was thinking,” 
he added, “it would be better if 
you spoke to them, Susan, and 
settled it.” 

“Me!” she cried, with a little 
gasp of dismay. ‘“ Well,” she 
added, seeing the troubled look 
she dreaded on his face, “we can 
talk about it another time, Davie 
—can’t we? Perhaps you may 
change your mind,” 

He contented himself with an 
emphatic negative ; and just then, 
to his sister’s relief, Dr Fleming 
came in. His visits were now 
more social than medical. When 
she had, in spite of his remon- 
strances, made a fresh cup of tea 
for him, and he was fairly launched 
in a story which seemed to interest 
her brother, Miss Susan said she 
must have a breath of fresh air 
before she went to bed, and left 
them. 

The sun had set, the sea and sky 
were darkening, and a chill night- 
breeze blew in her face as, wrapped 
in a warm shawl, she paced round 
the little garden; and then lean- 
ing on the old sea-wall, watched 
with scarce-seeing eyes the far-dis- 
tant recurring flashes of the light 
on Inchkeith, and pondered long 
and gravely over the possible re- 
sults of the strange conversation 
just ended. 
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CHAPTER III, 


** O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing ! 
And wae on the love that is fixed on a mailen!” 


That which had in August 
seemed wildly improbable, by Oc- 
tober became an accepted cer- 
tainty, so that her brother’s visits 
to Dan Silva’s house to prosecute 
his wooing were to Miss Susan a 
natural part of the day’s routine. 

Every objection she had raised 
to his project had been set aside. 
The disparity in their ages was 
by no means unparalleled. That 
this was a mésalliance for one 
of his name and standing, the 
Captain stoutly denied; and he 
quoted the common belief that 
Dan Silva was lineally descended 
from a Spanish Don Silva, whose 
ship —one of the far-scattered 
Armada — had been wrecked in 
the bay. No mere tradition, he 
maintained ; for did not timbers 
taken from the wreck still roof the 
old schoolhouse in the Ferry ? 

What though the Don’s descen- 
dants in the interval had become 
poor and lived obscurely? In 
Scotland poverty and gentle birth 
were not uncommonly found to- 
gether. Miss Susan had always 
regarded the Armada story as a 
local tradition, more picturesque 
than true; but she had to admit 
that there was no proof against 
her brother’s arguments. Mrs 
Silva, a smooth-spoken Eng- 
lishwoman, whom Dan had mar- 
ried and brought home to his 
native place when he was pen- 
sioned off, was fully alive to her 
prospective advantages as “ the 
Captain’s” mother-in-law, and 
proved only too ready to further 
the match. Dan himself had at 
first shown what Miss Susan felt 
was a proper modesty in the mat- 
ter. It appeared to his well-dis- 
ciplined mind a breach of regula- 
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tions that a commander should 
marry the daughter of a petty 
officer. But his wife ruled him ; 
and after the immediate surprise 
was over, he took the affair as a 
matter of course. 

In Jean herself had been Miss 
Susan’s strongest hope. Surely 
Jean would never agree, surely 
she would laugh at the Captain’s 
proposals ; and although she winced 
at the thought that her brother 
should expose himself to the scorn 
of a foolish young girl, the old 
lady shrewdly judged that in the 
circumstances nothing better could 
happen, as far as he was concerned. 
But Jean consented readily! and 
now there was no hope left. To 
her gentle suggestions that he 
should not take such a step with- 
out further consideration, and that, 
in the matter of age alone, Jean 
must prove an unsuitable wife for 
him, David turned a deaf ear, and 
showed a strange increasing con- 
viction that all her objections rose 
from motives of personal jealousy. 
Generously eager to disabuse his 
mind of this idea, Miss Susan re- 
linquished the useless task of 
fighting against fate, and set her- 
self to make the best of things. 
Jean was her chief study at this 
crisis. It was not difficult for 
Miss Susan, whose charity was 
naturally of the kind that be- 
lieves and hopes all things, to 
believe that a genuine affection 
had prompted her acceptance of 
the Captain. David was not an 
old man—only forty-five. The 
beauty of his youth neither the 
scar of his wound nor stress of 
weather had altogether effaced ; 
ard his air of good-breeding and 
courteous manners might well, his 
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sister thought, captivate one for 
whom they must have the added 
charm of novelty. But did Jean 
really comprehend the necessarily 
quiet life before her? the monot- 
ony, the strain of constantly act- 
ing as a companion to an invalid 
who could never be quite strong 
and active again—in mind at 
least? Miss Susan tried to real- 
ise all the trials of such a life for 
the young girl, as she had never 
thought of estimating them for 
herself, and came to the conclu- 
sion that Jean must be warned. 

Warnings seemed quite unnec- 
essary however. Yes ; Jean under- 
stood the Captain could not stand 
worry or excitement: she would 
remember that. Did Miss Susan 
think she read well enough to read 
aloud to him sometimes? was there 
anything she could be learning to 
cook for him? She was accus- 
tomed to live quietly at home, 
she would have sewing and knit- 
ting to occupy her, and the house 
to keep in order. All this the 
anxious old lady had to admit to 
herself sounded very sedate and 
reasonable. Then her dress was 
neat and in good taste, her man- 
ners gentle, her speech—“ clippit ” 
English, as the neighbours scorn- 
fully called it—seldom lapsed into 
the common dialect, never when 
she was with the Captain or his 
sister. In short, there was little 
fault to find with the girl, who 
showed no overweening eagerness 
for the promotion before her, and 
yet seemed quite prepared to as- 
sume with ease, when the time 
came, the position of a lady. 

As by degrees she took her more 
into confidence, and mentioned to 
her one item after another of house- 
hold management that should be 
kept in view (for Miss Susan had 
made up her mind, for a time at 
least, to leave the Shore House 
after her brother’s marriage), she 
wished she could feel more cordi- 


ally towards the girl. Jean was 
too staid, too quiet. A little de- 
monstration of eagerness, hesita- 
tion, affection, of anything, the 
elder woman felt, would be wel- 
come; and yet, and yet, she said 
to herself, with a stifled sigh, the 
fault, if any, was really on the 
right side, 

Public opinion was by no means 
so charitable as Miss Susan’s— 
endless was the gossip and com- 
ment provoked by the news. Of 
course no one credited for a mo- 
ment the simple truth, that the 
Captain himself had initiated the 
scheme. Mrs Silva came in for 
an unmerited amount of censure. 
“She was an upsetting body,” old 
Katie Scott declared, “to fling the 
lass at the Captain’s heid that gait.” 
Some thought Jean would weary 
of her mercenary marriage, others 
thought the Captain would be the 
first to repent his choice, and all 
were unanimous in prophesying 
that of so unconventional a union 
no good could come. 

Jean was not popular among her 
older neighbours—she was _ half 
English to begin with, and her 
beauty, though unquestionable, was 
of a foreign order, and therefore 
subject to criticism. ‘“She’s yin 
that wad sit in silks and saitins 
frae morn till nicht, horn idle, if 
she had her way.” “She'll sit 
glowrin’ frae her wi’ thae big een 
o’ hers as lang as ye please.” “It’s 
easy seen whae does a’ the wark o’ 
that hoose,” they would add, in 
grudging admission of Mrs Sil- 
va’s activity ; “but, pity me! she 
hasna bred the lassie to pit her 
hand to a thing. Weel, some folk 
are born to eat wi’ siller spunes, 
say what ye like!” 

“The lassie’s clean eaten up wi’ 
pride and vainity,” was old Katie’s 
severe judgment; “she’s for the 
man that’ll mak’ a leddy o’ her, 
an’ gie her plenishin’s an’ pearlin’s 
aneuch.” 
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And this, harsh as it sounded, 
was far nearer the truth than 
Miss Susan’s amiable ascription 
of romance to Jean. To be loved 
was pleasant; but to be comfort- 
able and at ease, to wear beautiful 
clothes, and live in a nice house, 
and have no lack of money—these 
were more than pleasant only, 
they were, she felt, indispensable 
to happiness. She would, of 
course, do her duty as the Cap- 
tain’s wife. She fully intended 
to be good and kind to him; and 
at this stage her thoughts would 
resolve themselves into mental 
pictures of herself in the future, 
sitting in that pretty drawing- 
room, beautifully dressed, and 
wearing rings and perhaps brace- 
lets. And when she wanted any- 
thing she would just touch the 
bell, as she had seen Miss Susan 
do, and her servant (how luxurious 
it sounded !) would bring in coals, 
or the lamp, or whatever it was, 
and she would have no trouble at 
all. Sometimes, wonderfully sel- 
dom, the thought of Robin Soutar 
crossed her mind. He had gone 
back to his situation in Perthshire 
at the end of the short holiday 
allowed him for his _ brother’s 
marriage, and Jean had not seen 
him since. He had not written 
to her, that being to him a very 
stiff and unnatural means of com- 
munication ; but he had told her 
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he would have probably a few 
days at home in November, when 
they would meet again. Once 
they were parted, Jean’s love for 
him had cooled very quickly. If 
she recalled the night of the 
wedding-party, it was merely to 
reflect how very much finer her 
wedding would be, and what a 
much better house she would 
have than that little one-roomed 
cottage Aleck Soutar and his 
bride were so proud of. What 
an escape she had had! if she 
had married Robin she would 
have been poor and miserable 
all her days. 

Sometimes, when she remembered 
the love in his eyes and voice, which 
had so thrilled her at the time, she 
had an uncomfortable misgiving 
that he would be very angry with 
her for giving him up. But then 
no one knew of her promise to him, 
so she had a right to change her 
mind —and he could easily find 
some one else. 

Of such a love as kept Robin 
awake at night, thinking of her— 
as made him dreamy and absent- 
minded in his work, while he tried 
to picture her face, and to recall to 
himself the sound of her voice— 
which made a future to be shared 
with her so enchanting, so wonder- 
ful, so dear a prospect as it was 
to him,—of all this she was quite 
incapable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


*** Was’ is not ‘is.’”—As You Like It. 


One evening, shortly before the 
wedding, Miss Susan gave, at her 
brother’s request, the nearest ap- 
proach to a party that the Shore 
House had witnessed for years. 
The guests were few in number ; 
only Dr Fleming and the minister, 
Mr Blair, with his sister, being 
asked to meet Jean and her 





parents. Captain Dundas, who 
had been unusually well of late, 
talked in a lively fashion while tea 
was in progress ; and when the com- 
pany adjourned to the drawing- 
room, he opened the _ seldom 
touched piano, and offered to sing 
if his sister would accompany him. 
Charmed to see him so bright and 
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happy, Miss Susan got out a pile 
of music, and as she searched for 
some of his old songs, reflected 
with satisfaction that she had done 
right in withdrawing her opposi- 
tion to the engagement. It was 
delightful to see his happiness. 
But as among the music they 
came upon one old song after 
another that recalled his youth, 
and the vanished home circle, 
“How different then and now!” 
she thought, as she glanced at the 
fireside round which the family 
used to gather long ago to listen 
to Davie’s songs. Now, all the 
familiar faces were gone—only she 
and her brother left, and both 
so changed by time—and there, 
in her mother’s chair, Mrs Silva 
was seated, an unfamiliar, smartly 
dressed, uneasy presence, exchang- 
ing occasional ‘company ” speeches 
with the old doctor, who sat cud- 
gelling his brains for something to 
say. On the other side of the fire, 
the minister’s sister—a prim and 
elderly figure, in a well-worn black 
silk dress, adorned with scanty and 
presumably priceless scraps of old 
lace—sat eyeing Jean with a grim 
and critical air. The minister him- 
self was unblushingly reading the 
last ‘Times,’ which he had no op- 
portunity of seeing, except at the 
Shore House. Jean sat in a iall 
prie-dieuw chair, her head resting, 
with the grace inseparable from all 
her attitudes, against its high back, 
covered with faded embroidery. 
Her face looked pale even in the 
flickering firelight, and her great 
dark eyes were fixed dreamily on 
the mirror above the fireplace, in 
which the group near the piano 
were reflected. As Miss Susan 
glanced from one to another, with 
a chilly sense of the inharmoni- 
ousness of the gathering, David 
selected his song, and she sat 
down to play. He sang it with 
all the mannerism of its period, 
and with fair success. ‘ Bravo!” 


cried the doctor, as he ended. 
“Now, sir, we can’t let you off, we 
must have another. What shall 
it be, hey?” 

“Here is one with a picture 
something like you, Jean,” said the 
Captain, pleased with his achieve- 
ment. ‘“ ‘Juanita,’ I used to sing 
that once.” 

“Tt is something like Jean,” 
remarked Miss Susan, as he handed 
her the song; “a regular Spanish 
senorita ; fan, mantilla, and all the 
rest of it.” 

*T would like to see you in 
your national costume,” said the 
Captain, gallantly, turning to Jean, 
as his sister played the preliminary 
bars of music. (The ancestral Don 
Silva was so real to him now, 
that in letters written to one or 
two naval friends, announcing his 
engagement, he had invariably de- 
scribed his bride as a young lady, 
of Spanish origin.) Miss Blair 
overheard his little speech, and 
the corners of her mouth went 
down in a significantly scornful 
fashion. ‘“ Nita, Juanita,” sang 
the lover, in his old-fashioned 
bravura style; “let me linger by 
thy side!” “The man’s a fool,” 
she thought to herself, with in- 
creasing scorn ; and happening just 
then to meet the eyes of Dan Sil- 
va, who sat uncomfortably apart 
in one of the windows, she threw 
into her glance such a world of 
contempt for his insufferable pre- 
tensions to ancestry, that the poor 
man spent the remainder of the 
evening in vain conjectures as to 
what solecism he had committed. 
The song ended, David repeated 
his wish— 

**T wish we could see our Span- 
ish lady in costume. By the by, 
Susan, haven’t you a box of old 
fancy dresses somewhere? Have 
‘em down, and see if you can’t rig 
her out in character.” His sister 
hesitated for a moment; but she 
was anxious to please him in every 
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way, and the request was a very 
harmless one. 

“JT think I have something that 
would do,” she said, pleasantly. 
“We will have a little more music 
first, though. Miss Blair, won’t 
you play something.” 

Miss Blair’s specialty was 
Scotch music, and the sweet, if 
somewhat thin-toned, old piano 
was soon vibrating under her em- 
phatic touch. 

“Capital, capital!” cried the 
doctor, a genuine enthusiast, com- 
ing up and clapping his hands to 
mark the time. Thus encouraged, 
the musician’s zeal redoubled. 

“Tt is always a pleasure to play 
for you, doctor,” she said, gracious- 
ly; and one air followed another 
in unbroken succession, until David 
despaired of a pause, and urged 
his sister, in a low tone, to go and 
find the mantilla. 

“Tam not quite sure where it is.’ 

“Could I help you to find it?” 
said Jean, suddenly, turning to 
them. 

“She seems to fancy the idea,” 
thought Miss Susan, noting her 
interested expression; “and no 
doubt it is rather a dull evening 
for her with no young folk to 
speak to.” ‘Come and we'll have 
a search,” she said, kindly; and 
under cover of “ The Reel of Tul- 
loch,” they left the room together. 

The Shore House was as incon- 
veniently planned as most old 
houses for modern comfort ; the 
drawing-room had no access but 
through the dining-room, and as 
they passed through the latter 
apartment, they found the ser- 
vants busy laying the table for 
supper, shortly to be served. 

“Ts there a light up-stairs, 
Janet?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Bring me a hand-lamp, then. 
Or, stay, I will take this one: I 
shan’t be more than a minute.” 

Jean followed her hostess up the 
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winding stone staircase, and along 
the tapestried passage, to a pleas- 
ant low-roofed bedroom, in which 
a bright fire was burning. “ This 
is my room—nice and cosy, isn’t 
it? but I have only come for my 
keys; the old dresses are up in 
the turret. It will be rather cold 
and gusty there to-night, I ex- 
pect: however, I won’t keep you 
long.” But Jean was delighted to 
make further acquaintance with 
the house she looked forward to 
being mistress of, and accordingly 
Miss Dundas led the way, lamp in 
hand, up the steep and narrow 
stair to the turret-room, a tiny 
apartment, roofed and panelled 
with oak, like a ship’s cabin. Here 
stood an ancient camphor-wood 
trunk, that looked as if it had 
journeyed by land and sea with 
more than one Dundas. Jean 
held the light, while Miss Susan 
found the key and opened the box. 
It was filled with a store of old- 
fashioned dresses, brocaded silks, 
embroidered satins and muslins, 
carved fans, richly coloured scarfs, 
quaint gauze caps, laces, and rib- 


bons. Jean uttered an exclama- 
tion of wonder. ‘Oh, what 
beautiful things! are they all 
yours ?” 


“Oh no,” said the old lady, 
smiling; “they are old family 
things—very old, some of them.” 

“Then,” pursued Jean, hesitat- 
ing yet eager, “will any of them 
be for me?” 

“Why, what could you do with 
them?” rejoined Miss Susan, 
amused and surprised. ‘ You 
couldn’t wear them, you know.” 

She had been turning over the 
contents of the chest as she spoke, 
and now drew out the black man- 
tilla of which she had been in 
search. 

‘If you were a Spanish sevorita, 
Jean, this is what you would wear 
always.” 

“That !” murmured Jean, great- 
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ly disappointed. She had hoped a 
rich crimson crépe, or a white silk 
brocaded with roses, of which she 
had caught passing visions as Miss 
Susan turned them over, would 
prove to be the Spanish costume. 

“ And we must have a fan,” con- 
tinued Miss Susan. “There should 
be one with a bull-fight on it,— 
here it is. Now we shall see if 
David thinks you like the ladies 
of Lisbon. Come.” 

It was hard to have only a 
glimpse of all these beautiful 
things. Jean could not refrain 
from asking, as they carefully 
descended the ladder-like stair- 
case, whether she might see them 
again. 

“Of course,” said the old lady, 
kindly. “I will leave the key 
with you, if you like: it might 
amuse you to look at them some 
day.” 

Jean, enchanted, began to ex- 
press her thanks, when, as they 
reached the dining-room door, 
Janet met them. 

“Tt’s a man wanting to speak 
to you, mem, and to the ‘i 
young lady she would not say, 
so got out of the difficulty by a 
personal address to Jean—“ and 
to you.” 

“What is his business?” asked 
Miss Susan, stopping short. 

**He wouldn’t say; but it was 
private and particular —an’ he 
must see you. So I pit him in 
the dining-room or ye came 
down.” 

Miss Susan went into the room, 
followed by the wondering Jean. 
On the hearth awaiting them stood 
old Thomas Soutar, whom Miss 
Susan only knew by sight as a 
handloom-weaver in Earlsferry. 
She inquired his business; but 
before he spoke, Jean, white with 
sudden alarm, guessed that he 
came on his son’s behalf. Anger 
with Robin for sending him, and 
overmastering fear that all the 





pleasant future she had planned 
for herself was to be snatched 
away on the eve of realisation, 
filled her mind: she seemed to 
recognise as uttered already his 
words when he spoke. 

“There is something here,” he 
began, slowly, “that’s needing to 
be cleared up.” He proceeded to 
draw a letter from his pocket, 
and unfolded it as he spoke. ‘“ My 
son Aleck wrote to my other son 
Robin, that’s away—it might be 
a week ugo—an’, telling his brother 
the news of the place, he men- 
tioned that it was said the Captain 
was shortly to marry Jean Silva 
here.” 

Miss Susan looked at Jean, who 
did not dare to meet her glance, 
but stood motionless, listening with 
sickening apprehension for what 
would follow. 

* And to-day we had a letter 
from Robin. This is what he 
says: ‘I suppose your story about 
the Captain is a joke; Jean is 
promised to me.’” 

“Jean!” cried Miss Susan, in 
dismay. 

“You can see it for yourself,” 
said the old man, handing her the 
letter, and pointing to the place 
with his big trembling finger. “I 
want to know the truth of it,” he 
concluded, as Miss Susan glanced 
at the page and gave it back. 

*‘ Jean!” she repeated, in a tone 
of distress, “‘ what does it mean?” 

There was a pause, in which 
Jean desperately reviewed her po- 
sition. In the next room Miss 
Blair was still playing one Scotch 
air after another. If Robin’s 
father would only go before she 
ceased ! and then the Captain need 
never know of his visit. Jean 
could beg Miss Susan not to tell 
any one; everything might still 
come right. 

“Jean!” sounded Miss Susan’s 
voice in her ears, ‘‘ speak ; what is 
the truth?” 
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There was no more time to 
parley, to plan. She dared not tell 
them, they would be so hard on 
her: she could not give up her 
happiness. 

“Tt is not the truth,” she said 
at last, looking the old man full 
in the face, her heart beating so 
hard she could hardly breathe. 
“Robin made a mistake.” 

He eyed her incredulously. The 
white dress she wore now was 
that she had worn at his elder 
son’s wedding, and he remembered 
watching Robin’s unmistakable 
devotion to her then, and the 
evident understanding between 
them. 

Miss Susan stood looking from 
one to the other, and knew not 
what to think. 

“ Robin never tauld a lee yet,” 
said his father, proudly. 

“Tt is a mistake,” repeated 
Jean. ‘Once he did ask me; but 
we changed our minds. You 
wouldn’t have me marry him if 
I didn’t love him?” 

“He says, ‘Jean is promised 
to me,’” repeated the old man, 
doggedly. 

“But I am not! I am not!” 
cried Jean, resolved to free her- 
self; “his saying it doesn’t make 
it true, does it?” she appealed, 
turning to Miss Susan. 

“No,” she said, in a doubtful 
tone ; “but if you have given him 
reason to think so, if he thought 
you loved him——” 

“But I don’t!” interrupted Jean, 
vehemently. ‘ Won't you believe 
me !—there is nothing, nothing be- 
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tween us: you won’t force me to 
marry him?” 

“It’s been a sad mistake for 
him,” said the old man, and to 
her intense relief he turned to go. 
“1 ask your pardon, ma’am, for 
coming; but I thought you would 
see justice done.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss 
Susan, greatly perplexed. 

“'There’s nothing mair to be 
said,” he continued, going to the 
door, “an’ [ll say nae mair. 
Good night, ma’am,” and he left the 
room, taking no further notice of 
Jean. 

She drew a long breath of relief ; 
the worst danger was over. 

Miss Susan looked at her with 
as searching a glance as her kind 
eyes were capable of. ‘This is 
very unfortunate,” she said. 

“Yes, I am so sorry; but you 
mustn’t mind. You are not angry 
with me, are you?” and Jean 
looked deprecatingly at the old 
lady. “It wasn’t my fault; I 
couldn’t help his caring about me 
—I didn’t want him to.” 

Just then came the final vibrat- 
ing chords of the piano. Miss 
Blair’s playing ceased amid a little 
chorus of applause. 

“Come,” said Miss Susan, “ we 
must go in. It will be better not 
to say anything to David,” and 
they re-entered the drawing-room 
together, Jean relieved beyond 
measure to find the storm-cloud 
which had so suddenly overcast 
her sky as rapidly dispelled, 
never, she trusted, to threaten 
her again. 


CHAPTER V. 


** If love for love thou wiltna gie, 
At least be pity to me shown.” 


The remaining days until the 
marriage was accomplished passed 
off without any special incident to 
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mark them; and although Miss 
Susan had been greatly disturbed 
in mind by the old weaver’s visit, 
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on taking counsel with herself long 
and anxiously, as she lay awake 
that night, she concluded that the 
affair must have been unduly 
exaggerated by this unknown 
young inan and his family. She 
had no reason to doubt Jean’s 
word that she was free of blame 
in the matter, and she was 
not justified in troubling her 
brother, or in consulting any of 
her kinsfolk. A dread, with which 
all who dare to act independently 
become familiar, shaped itself in 
her mind. She could not call down 
upon herself the “I told you so’s ” 
of the various relatives who had 
expressed already their disapproval 
of David’s unsuitable marriage. 
She, who had taken his part so 
devotedly, and shielded him from 
all the scathing comments and use- 
less advice which the news of his 
engagement had evoked, had not 
courage to confide the doubts 
which arose now in her mind to 
any of these critics ; and besides, it 
would be useless— David would 
only resent any interference. It 
was too late to resume the part of 
an objector now. 

Her brother was in rather a 
dull and silent mood, an additional 
reason for not troubling him. 
When it became necessary to make 
arrangements for spending the 
honeymoon in Edinburgh, as had 
been planned, he hesitated, drew 
back, and finally declared it was 
impossible: he would be wretched 
away from home. Miss Susan 
went to consult Jean in this dif- 
ficulty, and was touched by her 
readiness to fall in with the 
Captain’s wishes, and defer the 
She would 


be quite pleased to come home 
quietly to the Shore House after 
the ceremony, she said. In truth, 
the one fear that filled her mind 
was that anything should occur to 
postpone the wedding, and then 
Robin might come himself to 


claim her, a far more difficult 
person to argue with than his old 
father. If she were safely mar- 
ried, then it would not matter; 
he might say what he liked. 

Miss Susan, whose guileless mind 
saw nothing but unselfish affection 
in the young girl’s ready consent 
to this alteration of their plans, 
kissed her gratefully, and went 
back to her brother with a san- 
guine confidence that what he 
must inevitably lose in her own 
familiar companionship would be 
fully compensated for in the docil- 
ity and kindness of his young 
wife. 

Captain Dundas, who had great- 
ly enjoyed the novelty of his posi- 
tion as the accepted lover of a 
beautiful young girl, and who had 
at the same time never lacked the 
ready sympathy and forethought 
of the sister who had indeed been 
his guardian angel for the last five 
years, only now realised that he 
had practically made his choice 
between the two. When he met 
Susan’s trunks being taken to her 
room to be packed, when the dis- 
appearance of her work-box and 
knitting - basket, her shabby ser- 
viceable writing-portfolio and its 
auxiliary leather case (full to burst- 
ing with correspondence such as 
an affectionate old lady usually 
carries on),— when the absence 
of these gave an _ inexplicably 
bare look to the cosy pleasant 
drawing-room, the Captain be- 
gan to feel vaguely apprehensive. 
But when old Janet, who had 
thrown up her situation, by way 
of an emphatic though vain pro- 
test against his marriage, remorse- 
lessly insisted upon a thorough 
cleaning of the whole house before 
she left, then indeed he felt the 
skies were falling. There was no 
peace or quiet anywhere; and 
Susan, Susan who should have 
protected him and shielded him 
from this species of domestic east 
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wind, aided and abetted the tri- 
umphant Janet. 

“T’m very sorry: it is so un- 
comfortable for you, dear, I know ; 
but it really must be done. If 
you and Jean had been going away 
even for a week, it might have 
been managed then; but as it is, 
we must make the most of our 
time now.” And discordant clat- 
terings in the kitchen were not 
stopped as heretofore when he 
complained, but only accounted 
for. ‘Janet, poor body, says she 
is anxious to leave everything in 
good order for the bride.” A\l- 
though here, had he known it, 
Miss Susan was tempering the 
wind for her shorn lamb, for 
Janet’s speech had really been 
too caustic for repetition, 

At last the day came—a dark 
and gloomy morning in November. 
Miss Susan drove with her brother 
to the little English church at Pit- 
tenweem, in which the marriage 
was to take place ; doing her best 
on the way to cheer his mind, 
always liable to be depressed and 
bewildered in unwonted circum- 
stances. The more delightful and 
companionable she was, the more, 
however, did her brother realise 
how much he would lose when 
she forsook him; and it was not 
until they took their places in 
church, and he saw his bride, 
beautiful beyond all his anticipa- 
tions in her bridal dress, that he 
took heart of grace. With im- 
mense relief Miss Susan saw the 
nervous agitation she had so 
dreaded subside. The ceremony 
was accomplished without a con- 
tretemps of any sort. There was 
no opportunity after it for more 
than the briefest leave-taking be- 
tween the brother and sister, for 
she was claimed by some cousins 
who had agreed to be present on 
condition that she would make her 
first visit to them, now that she 
was again a free woman. The 
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Captain drove away with his bride, 
her parents and the few other in- 
vited guests followed, and the 
handful of onlookers dispersed 
themselves to gossip at leisure 
over the event of the day. 

Mrs Silva had induced her 
husband to spend what seemed to 
him an unnecessarily large portion 
of his savings on Jean’s wedding 
outfit. 

“She will make it up to us, 
Dan ; you may look to that,” said 
the sagacious woman. ‘ Mrs Cap- 
tain Dundas will never see her 
parents want.” And from her own 
experience as a lady’s- maid, she 
had known very well all that Jean 
would require ‘to dress as a lady.” 
If old Janet had been determined 
that the state of her pots and 
pans should do her credit in her 
successor’s eyes, Mrs Silva was 
no less zealous to justify herself 
in the completeness of her daugh- 
ter’s wardrobe. Jean found herself 
the mistress of more luxurious ap- 
pointments than she had ever 
thought of possessing; and Mrs 
Silva’s fond and critical eyes saw 
with pride that her child looked 
*‘ quite the lady ” in her new array. 

One evening, about a week after 
the marriage, Jean, absolutely at 
an end of all her resources in the 
way of occupation, sat by the fire 
opposite her husband, an unread 
book open on her knee. The Cap- 
tain, who was essentially method- 
ical, had endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to resume all the old 
habits so pleasantly familiar to 
him. It had been a custom with 
the brother and sister to occupy 
themselves in sociable silence dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, ex- 
cept when their chief cronies, the 
doctor or the minister, came in for 
a chat, or when Miss Susan be- 
guiled him to play chess or back- 
gammon. Jean was ignorant of 
both games ; no caller had as yet 
ventured to intrude on the newly 
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married pair ; and the silence, and, 
to Jean, increasing monotony of 
their evenings, remained unbroken. 
Her love of reading extended to 
nothing graver than the style of 
fiction current in weekly news- 
papers ; and the novels David sup- 
plied her with from his well-filled 
bookcases were not what she called 
novels at all. ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
the last she had tried, lay unheeded 
on her lap, as she watched the 
fire, and tried to think of some- 
thing todo. David looked happy 
and contented, she thought, glanc- 
ing at him ; he seemed to be read- 
ing again that political speech he 
had read partly to her in the morn- 
ing. How surprised he had been 
to find how little she understood 
of the question dealt with—how 
surprised she was that any one 
could be really interested in such 
things. As she mused in a desul- 
tory fashion, the old clock in the 
next room, with much preliminary 
wheezing and whirring, struck 
slowly. Only eight o’clock! “ Da- 
vid,” she said, suddenly, “I think 
I will run across and see father for 
a little; he was out when I went 
over this morning.” 

Her husband leoked up sur- 
prised. ‘ To-night, my dear child ! 
It is far too cold; and it is late: 
they won’t expect you.” 

* Only eight o'clock,” said Jean, 
lightly; “Tl not be cold. Tl 
wrap myself up in your cloak, and 
there’s no one to see me;” and 
without waiting for further objec- 
tions, she was gone. 

In the little hall outside the 
dining-room door hung the Cap- 
tain’s thick Inverness cloak. Wrap- 
ping herself in it, and throwing a 
white scarf over her head, she ran 
down-stairs and out into the breezy 
starlight. A wind blew from the 
sea with the incoming tide. She 


could see the dim whiteness of the 
big waves as they raced shore- 
It was by no means cold 


wards. 
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weather for November. The fresh 
darkness was pleasant and exhilar- 
ating: she was loath to leave it at 
once for the hot gas-light of her 
father’s little house across the 
street. Gathering the cloak round 
her, she turned down the footpath 
towards the beach. She had al- 
most reached the low gate in the 
sea-wall, from which a precipitous 
flight of steps led down to the 
rocks and tide-pools on the shore, 
when she was aware that a man 
stood on the other side of it, mo- 
tionless, watching her. She stopped 
abruptly, and was turning away, 
when he called her, “‘ Jean, come 
here !” 

* Robin, is it you?” she faltered, 
drawing near with slow reluctant 
steps. 

“ Ay, it’s me. I hae come to 
see ye—ye mind I said I wad be; 
or hae ye forgotten that as weel?” 
The bitterness of his tone struck 
terror into her. He was very an- 
gry ; he would never forgive her. 
She stood silent and trembling. 

** Weel,” he continued ; “are ye 
no’ glad to see me?” 

She dared not speak. 

“The last time I saw ye,” he 
said, hoarsely, “‘ ye gied me a kiss: 
was that a lee? An’ ye said ye 
lo’ed me: was that a lee? Speak, 
canna ye!” 

Terrified by the strange rough- 
ness of his manner, she could 
scarcely answer. ‘O Robin! for- 
give me; I’m sorry!” she said at 
last. 

“That’s easy said,” he replied ; 
“but it’s no sae easy done as ye 
think. Jean, when my faither 
wrote word that he had seen ye, 
and what ye had said,”—he drew 
a long breath and looked at her. 
“ What garred ye?” he cried, brok- 
enly. “O Jean! ye dinna care 
though ye break my heart !” 

He leant across the gate. She 
could perceive, even in the dim 
light, the haggard look on his face, 
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and his voice sounded as though 
he were weeping ; but the anger in 
it was gone. 

Her courage came back a little. 
“I’m real sorry for ye, Robin; I 
am,” she said, again. “ You mustna 
mind ony mair,” and she laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“No’ mind!” he _ exclaimed, 
fiercely, shaking off her touch; 
“is it a sma’ maitter to pit awa’ 
wi’ a saft word? Tell me the 
truth, if ye can: What did ye pro- 
mise when we cam’ awa’ frae the 
dance at Aleck’s? were ye cheatin’ 
me a’ the time?” 

“No,” said Jean, trying to meet 
his gaze. “I meant it then; but 
it’s so long ago.” 

“Long ago!” he repeated, with 
bitter emphasis; ‘ay, three 
months. And sae ye forgot what 
ye had said when my faither askit 
ye, an’ there was naething atween 
us—naething, that ye could mind. 
An’ ye smile as bonnie, an’ gang 
on the same gait, nae doubt, with 
that puir doited fule o’ a Captain. 
Na,” he cried, with a swift change 
of mood from scorn to regret, “it’s 
me that’s the fule, for I canna 
haud mysel’ from loving ye for a’ 
ye hae said an’ done!” 

*‘ Robin,” she urged timidly, af- 
ter a pause, “I ken it’s a’ my faut ; 
but try to forget about me, won’t 
ye, and gang hame.” 

The shallowness of her nature 
was clear to him in her penitence 
as in her fickle love. He perceived 
that his grief only wearied and 
frightened her; it did not touch 
her heart. 

“Ye needna bide here,” he said ; 
“gang in, I'll stay by mysel’.” 

Jean looked surprised and a- 
larmed. 

“Ye needna fear,” he added, 
with a contemptuous smile, as he 
guessed her thought. ‘“T’ll no’ 
come to the hoose, nor trouble ye 
ony way: gang in.” 

She wished he would go, and let 
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her feel the thing was at an end; 
but she dared not remonstrate 
with him. She must give up her 
visit to her father’s now, lest he 
should still be watching when she 
returned. ‘Good night, then,” she 
said, slowly. 

He made no answer. 

“T wish ye would forgi’e me, 
Robin!” There was a mixture 
of petulance and entreaty in her 
tone, as she paused, looking back. 

“ Never in this warld!” was all 
his answer; and afraid to rouse 
him further, she said no more. 
He watched her re-enter the house 
—the door closed behind her; she 
was gone. Only now, when the 
interview was over to which he 
had looked forward with a strange 
unexpressed hope that it would 
yield some relief, some escape from 
the misery her faithlessness had 
wrought, only now did he quite 
resign himself to despair. It would 
be easier to bear, he had thought, 
if she had been forced to give him 
up by her friends—if she regretted, 
even when it was too late, what she 
had done—but now he had seen 
her, had heard her speak, and he 
could no longer comfort himself 
with such illusions. He sat for an 
hour or two on the sea-wall watch- 
ing the lights in the Shore House 
go out one by one, and thinking 
sad disconnected thoughts. Would 
it have been worse than this, as 
his father had suggested, if he had 
married her, and then found she 
had tired of him? He would have 
loved her so; surely, surely, that 
would never have happened. His 
head ached wearily, his thoughts 
grew more confused. Since re- 
ceiving his father’s letter he had 
scarcely slept or taken food; to 
see Jean had been his one fixed 
idea. As soon as he could get 
away he had come. Now the last 
glimmer of hope was quenched, 
nothing but dreary despair was 
before him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


** Choose Thou, before this spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my dead heart run them in.” 


A sharp rattle of hail on her 
window awoke Jean next morn- 
ing. The wind roared in the wide 
chimney, whistled shrill through 
keyhole and crevice, and shook the 
very house in its furious strength. 

As the day went on, the storm 
increased. ‘The sea will be tre- 
mendous at high tide,” remarked 
Captain Dundas, as they stood 
together watching it from the 
dining-room windows. “A gale 
like this, with a spring-tide, is 
almost enough to drown us out.” 

“ When will it be full?” asked 
Jean, 

“Tn about an hour, but with a 
westerly gale the ebb hardly tells 
for some time. Look how the 
wind drives the waves up! They 
are washing up to the gate now. 
There !” 

The tumbling heights and depths 
of grey sea-water already surged 
up to the wall of the garden, 
eager to find entrance ; and as he 
spoke a cresting wave streamed 
underneath the gate. The next 
came still further, and the third, 
brimming up against it, poured 
over in a torrent of white water, 
spreading far across the gravel, 
and burying the border of with- 
ered sea-pinks in quivering foam. 
Jean shivered as she stood watch- 
ing. The outlook was inexpres- 
sibly dreary. Sea and sky were 
blurred together in the driving 
rain, and, except the garden walls 
on either side, and the small strip 
of ground below the windows, 
she could see nothing but the 
heaving expanse of water, whose 
cold, wild waves seemed eager to 
engulf the house itself. She shud- 
dered and turned away, for the 
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little garden in its desolation re- 
called he> unexpected meeting 
with Robin last night by that 
very gate, and all the hard things 
he had said—unpleasant memories 
she wished to get rid of. She 
wondered what he was doing to- 
day, and hoped he would soon go 
away back to his work, that she 
might run no risk of meeting him 
again until he had got over his 
disappointment. Being summoned 
to an interview with the cook, 
she succeeded in dismissing him 
from her thoughts ; for, searching 
in the key-basket for a_partic- 
ular key, she noticed one labelled 
“box of old dresses,” and hailed 
with relief so engrossing an occu- 
pation for a wet day as the treas- 
ures she had seen in the turret 
would afford. Her housekeeping 
was quickly despatched. Her 
husband, busy answering a long 
letter received that morning from 
his sister, would not miss her ; she 
was free to do as she pleased. 
Kneeling on the floor, sur- 
rounded with all the gorgeous 
stuffs of which she had only 
had such a tantalising glimpse 
before, Jean was perfectly happy. 
A mirror, black and dim with 
age, was set in the panelling above 
the tiny fireplace. She amused 
herself before it, trying on the 
quaint head-dresses, and wrapping 
herself in bright-coloured crépes 
and silks, admiring the magnifi- 
cent appearance they gave her. 
Oh, if she could only have some 
of them to wear! how delightful 
it would be! To go about the 
house with a splendid train rust- 
ling behind her, and look like a 
queen! How David would admire 
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her — everybody would! Here 
were fans, fragile things of lace 
and ivory. She spread one, and 
looked archly over it at her re- 
flection in the mirror; people 
must admire her very much, she 
was sure. Among the dresses was 
a white silk brocaded with roses 
in all colours. A piece of paper 
was carefully sewn on to it, marked 
“Jean Stewart’s wedding - dress, 
6th June 1783.” Jean Stewart 
was, she remembered, the name 
of one of the portraits in the 
drawing-room,—a lady with black 
hair and eyes like her own. How 
grand she must have looked on 
her wedding-day! and Jean wist- 
fully contemplated the many-tint- 
ed roses of the brocade, until the 
simplicity of her own plain white 
bridal-dress was humiliating to 
remember. She was so absorbed 
that she did not hear the door at 
the foot of the turret-stair open ; 
indeed the noise of the wind helped 
to drown the sound of footsteps 
slowly ascending until the new- 
comer was almost upon her. 
“David?” was her first alarmed 
conjecture; he might be vexed 
with her for taking out all these 
things, and there was no time to 
hide them away. With flushed 
cheeks and startled eyes she 
sprang to her feet and went to 
the half-open door. Who was 
this old bent creature whose shawl 
and dress were soaked and drip- 
ping with rain, who stood looking 
at her with such stern unfamiliar 
eyes? How had she come here 
out of the storm? Her astonish- 
ment changed to irritation as she 
recognised old Katie Scott, the 
fish-wife. 

“ You’re surely not round with 
fish to-day ?” she said in her “ Eng- 
lish ” tone, which would at another 
time have excited her visitor’s 
scorn. “Lisbeth should have 
called me down. I don’t think 
we need anything to-day.” 


““IT ken the hoose better than 
Lisbeth,” said Katie ; “ an’ I cam’ 
up mysel’ to seek ye.” 

“ What is it?— what do you 
want ?” said Jean, impatiently. 

“ Lassie,” was the old woman’s 
solemn answer, “this is an awfu’ 
day for you. God help ye!” 

Jean gazed at her, speechless. 

“T hae kent Robin Soutar weel 
sin’ the day he was born,” resumed 
Katie. “ Never was a son mair 
gude and weel-doin’—the comfort 
o’ his faither’s heart, the pride o’ 
his mither.” 

“What has happened?” cried 
the girl, terror-stricken. “Is he 
dead ?” 

“ Tt’s far waur than death,” she 
answered ; “that wad seem little. 
I left him lyin’ murdered by his 
ain hand, the life ebbin’ frae him, 
an’ he neither able to say a prayer 
to God nor fareweel to his mither ; 
an’ it’s your wark,” she continued, 
with terrible emphasis — “ thae 
auld folk bowed doon wi’ shame 
and sorrow, that bonnie lad dee’in,’ 
an’ a’ for a pearlin’ Jean like you!” 

Jean stood looking, in wide-eyed 
scarce comprehending horror. For 
a moment there was no sound but 
the wild raging of the wind and 
sea without ; then she drew a long 
shivering breath, put out her hands 
deprecatingly, and tried to speak, 
but her lips were too dry to frame 
a syllable. The old woman’s stern 
face softened a little as she saw 
the effect of her news, but she 
expressed no pity. 

*‘Dinna think o’ yersel’ noo,” 
she said—“ think o’ them. I hae 
come for ye. They thocht the 
sight o’ ye micht rouse him to 
speak, and ken his mither afore 


. . 
he dees. Come awa’.” 


Jean obeyed mechanically. At 
the foot of the turret-stair they 
were met by Lisbeth, who, in 
wondering silence, overawed by 
the old woman’s solemn manner 
and her mistress’s pale and horror- 
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stricken face, helped Jean to get 
ready, and watched them go, eager 
and yet not daring to ask their 
errand. 

The tide was now full, and every 
wave surged over the sea-wall, and 
shattered itself in clouds of spray 
against the house. The whole gar- 
den was under water, and Jean 
was drenched from head to foot 
before they gained the street. 
The force of the wind was so 
great when they turned their 
faces against it, that, at every 
gust, they were obliged to stand 
clinging together, until, in the 
succeeding lull, they could go on. 
The way was long and weary in 
the teeth of the storm, and yet 
Jean would have gone on for ever, 
to escape what she knew awaited 
her. Neither of them spoke, and 
she supposed they were going to 
the old weaver’s cottage, when 
Katie turned down a sandy cart- 
track towards the shore. “It 
was here,” she explained briefly, 
seeing Jean pause, “he shot him- 
sel’ in Aleck’s garden wi’ his gun, 
an’ they carried him in here.” 

Jean would have shrunk back 
from the keen edge of pain the 
old woman’s words unconsciously 
had for her; but she knew she 
must go on, round the end of the 
cottage, into the little garden. She 
was thankful that the rain driv- 
ing in her face blinded her to the 
wind-swept dreariness of the fa- 
miliar place. Aleck’s wife, the 
bride of that memorable day, met 
them at the door and held up a 
warning hand. 

“ Hoo is he noo?” whispered old 
Katie. 

“ He’s gane,” was the answer. 

“Eh me!” she ejaculated ; “an’ 
did he ken ony o’ ye afore he dee’d, 
Mary ?” 


Mary shook her head. Just 


then the inner door opened. Ro- 
bin’s old mother came out and 


Pearlin’ Jean. 
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took Jean by the arm. “Come 
ben,” she said, in a hard, tearless 
voice, ‘‘an’ see what ye hae done;” 
and she drew the unresisting girl 
into the room. 

Robin’s father and brothers and 
one or two neighbours were there. 
His young sister knelt on the floor, 
her face hidden in the bed-clothes, 
sobbing in an agony of grief. Ona 
table by the bed were some strips 
of linen torn up for bandages, and 
a cup which Jean, with that strange 
sub-consciousness keenest at a 
crisis, recognised as one of a set 
given by Robin to the bride, which 
had been used for the first time at 
the wedding-party. 

‘This is your wark,” repeated 
the mother, as they stood by the 
bed. 

* Whisht, woman!” said her 
husband; “it’s no’ for us to 
judge.” 

Aleck’s wife, her old _ school- 
fellow, came and took her hand 
in silent pity ; but Jean—whose 
white quivering features were 
changed almost beyond recognition 
by the working of her conscience, 
so tardily, so terribly awakened— 
paid no heed. 

As she stood there, a desolation 
wild as that of the storm without 
swept through her soul. All that 
had ever given her pleasure, all 
her selfish aims, seemed to be so 
worthless and meaningless now. 
What would she not give to recall 
the past, which had brought upon 
her the horror of blood-guiltiness ? 
As the slow, heart-wrung tears 
filled her eyes, she loathed herself 
increasingly — realising with the 
certainty of despair that her pun- 
ishment was, and would be, not 
alone in what others might say or 
think, but in a self-condemnation 
as remorseful now as it was un- 
availing, and from which there 
was nO escape. 

J. M. Scorr-Moncrierr. 
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THE SCENE OF THE RIOTS IN CHINA: 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 


Risinc in the eternal ice-fields 
of the Tibetan plateau, draining, 
but little lower in its course, a 
considerable portion of the Kuen- 
lun range of mountains,—for from 
these distant peaks the three rivers 
of Nameitu, Toktani, and Ketsi 
flow into the main stream, aug- 
mented by the many torrents and 
rivers of Se-chuen, and in its lower 
course the recipient of hundreds of 
tributaries, one of which alone, the 
Han river, though it mixes its 
waters with the Yangtze at a spot 
six hundred miles from the sea, 
is itself navigable in summer for 
six hundred miles,—the Yangtze- 
Kiang, or, as it is often called by 
the Chinese, the Ta-Kiang, or great 
river, holds a place second to none 
in the rivers of Asia. In length 
three other Asian rivers surpass 
it, the three so little known, the 
Yenesei, the Lena, and the Obi. 
Yet, in spite that it ranks only 
fourth of the rivers of its con- 
tinent in size, the area drained by 
it is so large and of such vast 
population, while the traffic upon 
its waters, in a country where 
there are no railways, and where 
roads are but few, owing to the 
encrmous number of canals and 
streams that have to be crossed, 
is so important, that it may be 
stated without exaggeration that 
regarding its utility to the natives 
of China, and the facility rendered 
by it to trade and travel, it can 
compare with any other river in 
the world. 

The recent outbreak against 
Europeans has turned Western 
attention prominently towards the 
towns on the Yangtze; and very 
soon after the voyage up its course, 
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ON THE YANGTZE-KIANG, 


which I am now going to describe, 
several of the towns which I visit- 
ed were invested with a painful 
interest through the ill-treatment 
inflicted upon European residents 
by the Chinese mobs; and among 
the victims of their atrocity were 
some who were my fellow-passen- 
gers on the cruise. 


The clock in the great club at 
Shanghai told us it was time to 
embark ; for although our steamer 
was not to leave the landing- 
stage on the bund before the 
early morning tide, yet we had 
made up our minds on the recom- 
mendation of friends to sleep on 
board, rather than have to leave 
our comfortable beds and embark 
at the unearthly hour of between 
two and three o'clock in the 
morning. 

The club porter hailed two jin- 
rikshas, for our luggage had been 
already sent on board. A dozen 
long and lanky betailed Chinamen 
galloped up to the door, rattling 
their jinrikshas behind them. 
Longer and lankier than ever ap- 
peared the sober Celestial under 
the white glare of the electric 
light. The bund was deserted, ex- 
cept for the little group round the 
club door, and here and there a 
native policeman or a European 
hurrying home from a dinner at a 
smart walk, for the night was cold. 
A jinriksha rattles down the street, 
otherwise Shanghai has gone to 
bed and to sleep. We settle our- 
selves in our hand-carriages, the 
coolies raise the shafts, the porter 
tells them where to go to, and we 
are off, breaking the silence of the 
still autumn night with the rattle 

3 E 
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of the wheels. What a scurry 
down the bund, with its merchants’ 
palaces and banks on one side, and 
its wide walk, shaded by trees and 
the river, on the other, and with 
the electric light throwing its un- 
natural glare over all ! 

The jetty ! Our coolies stop with 
ajerk ; wealight. There is no difii- 
culty to be experienced in finding 
our steamer. From the landing- 
stage we step straight on board. On 
the gangway we are met by a most 
respectable creature, a wizened 
Chinaman, who might, judging 
from his appearance, be any age 
from fifty to a hundred, with a 
small round black cap on his head, 
and tortoise-shell spectacles, large 
enough, one would suppose, to see 
all the world through, on his nose. 
On the crown of his black cap he 
wears a red button. He is there- 
fore ennobled. My companion, A., 
with that delightful gift of casual 
indifference to everything which 
he possesses to perfection, not being 
read in the mysteries of the ratios of 
Chinese rank to coloured buttons, 
accosted this lofty Celestial with 
an insurpassable sang froid— 

“ Boy! where are our cabins ?” 

My one hope was that he did 
not understand English. He, the 
lofty mandarin, to be addressed as 
“boy.” I trembled! A.’s famil- 
iarity, not to say almost vulgar 
way of addressing the potentate, 
took my breath away. Je had 
got us into the scrape, and no 
doubt it would fall to me to drag 
us both out again. Imagine my 
relief when I discovered that, 
probably following the old adage 
that the exception proves the rule, 
A. had made no mistake, and that 
this was the steward. His being 


ennobled was later explained to 
me. He had passed the lowest 
of the literary examinations, had 
been presented with the rank rep- 
resented by a red button, and 
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made a contract with the steam- 
ship owner to run the catering 
department at so much per head 
for each passenger. Whether 
owing to his literary attainments, 
or to the fact that the stewards 
under him whom he had to pro- 
vide by his contract were as near 
perfection as one could imagine 
servants to be, I know not; but 
certain it is that a most excellent 
steward he was, and his whole 
department on board was managed 
with extraordinary success. 

The Yangtze steamers leave 
nothing to be desired, unless it is 
longer passages in them: They 
steam fast, almost too fast; the 
cabins are light and airy, and all 
on deck ; the food is of the very 
best, and above one’s bunk are 
hung innumerable arms, rifles, 
cutlasses, &c., in case of an attack 
by pirates,—a precaution about as 
useful as the fastening of cork 
belts to the roof in the cabins of 
some of the large mail-steamers. 
These boats are for the most part 
three-deckers, and many are built 
with the old-fashioned beam-en- 
gine, which takes the form.of a 
gigantic see-saw, protruding from 
the uppermost deck. 

So quietly we left the jetty at 
Shanghai that neither A. nor my- 
self woke, and when we rose the 
following morning the sun was 
shining brightly, and we had left 
the Hoang-pu river and the Woo- 
sung forts at its junction with the 
Yangtze far behind, and were 
steaming at the rate of some 
fourteen knots an hour, in spite 
of the strong tides and current, 
through the muddiest water I 
think it has ever been my lot in 
life to look upon. So thick did 
the concoction appear that it 
seemed almost a possibility to get 
out and walk on its surface. Be- 
fore the days of my initiation into 
the regions of Chinese rivers I 
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had been wont to think the 
Thames dirty in London ; but now 
I can lean over the bridges and 
almost imagine I can see the dead 
cats and empty tins at the bottom, 
in comparison to the Yangtze. 

We were a hundred miles from 
the sea, and yet all the view to be 
obtained of the river-banks was a 
far-away bank of mud that had 
got too thick torun. Buta change 
came during the morning, the 
banks began to close in as we 
proceeded on our way, but offered 
no attractive scene, consisting for 
the most part of dense reedy 
swamps, beyond which one could 
now and again with difficulty de- 
scry cultivated land and villages. 

No places of importance were 
passed until the evening, although 
once or twice during the afternoon 
we stopped off some village to pick 
up a boat-load of passengers who 
had been waiting in mid-stream 
for the steamer’s arrival. The 
reedy shore had given place now 
and again to steep mud - banks 
fringed with green grass, and it 
was generally opposite a collection 
of huts upon the summit of the 
stiff clay that these stray passen- 
gers were picked up. 

Toward evening, however, we 
arrived at Chin-Kiang, the first of 
the larger towns, and although it 
was already sunset by the time we 
had made fast, A. and I were not 
to be deterred from going ashore, 
and under the guidance of her Brit- 
annic Majesty’s consul we visited 
the British Consulate, which in 
1888 was destroyed in the riots that 
took place in this town, when also 
the houses of the European mis- 
sionaries were burned. The riots 


were said to have been occasioned 
by an Indian policeman in the 
service of the British Government 
having, in arresting a scoundrel, 
been obliged to use force, upon 
which the native population, as 
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ready as gunpowder to burst into 
flame, rose en masse. Fortunately 
no lives were lost, but the Euro- 
pean residents had to fly by night 
from the town and seek a place of 
hiding and safety in the open 
country. But of Chin-Kiang there 
is a far more tragic story to be 
told. When in 1842, after the 
quelling of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
the allied troops retiring from 
Nanking entered Chin-Kiang, they 
discovered the place to be in very 
truth a city of the dead, for, rather 
than fall into the hands of the 
soldiers of the “foreign devils,” 
the men of the city had murdered 
their wives and children and then 
committed suicide—a most un- 
necessary precaution, for no attack 
was intended upon their town. 
It was a pity they did not live 
long enough to regret their has- 
tiness. 

As at most of the Yangtze ports, 
the steamers at Chin- Kiang are 
moored alongside a hulk, floating 
a little way out in the river, and 
connected by the mainland with 
large gangways. The hulks an- 
swer their purpose exceedingly 
well; for not only do they render 
unnecessary any deepening of the 
river, but also in the case of riots, 
which are so common unfortunately 
all along the river’s course, they 
afford a more secure retreat than 
many of the houses ashore, as by 
raising the gangways the hulks 
can be entirely cut off from any 
direct communication with the 
land ; while, being very high out 
of the water, any successful at- 
tempt, skilful as are the Chinese 
in any work of the kind, to gain 
an entrance from the boats would 
be almost impracticable. It is 
almost sad to recognise in these 
old hulks the remains of the once 
famous clipper-ships, whose races 
to land the first cargoes of tea in 
England once caused so much ex- 
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citement. Even now with the 
steamers much competition still 
exists, and many means are re- 
sorted to by ships’ captains and 
agents to make the voyages suc- 
cessful. The captain of one rather 
old and slow steamer, finding that 
he would have to be a long time 
in China before he received a full 
cargo of tea, and would have prob- 
ably to return largely in ballast, 
began, to every one’s astonishment, 
to say that, owing to the repairs 
that had been done to his engines, 
he hoped to make a racing passage. 
Then, still more to the astonish- 
ment of the captains of the fast 
steamers and the world at large, 
he commenced to back himself to 
make the fastest passage home. 
In such very considerable sums 
of money did he wager that people 
began to think there was some- 
thing in it, and the merchants 
sent their tea almost entirely to 
his ship, arguing that, as the 
captain stood to lose £500, the 
repairs to his steamer’s engines 
had probably put him in a posi- 
tion to bet almost on a certainty. 
Of course the steamer, whose 
greatest speed was eight knots an 
hour, arrived in England weeks 
after the others, and the captain 
lost his £500; but instead of hav- 
ing to lie in China waiting his 
chance of cargo coming in from 
the interior—a probable delay of 
weeks—he had cleared in a few 
days, after his bets became known 
to the public, with a full ship, thus 
recouping to his owners, who of 
course paid his betting losses, a 
considerable number of thousands 
of pounds profit. 

Chin-Kiang owes its importance 
more to the reason that it is the 
principal port of the province of 
Kiang-su than to any other fact, 
and the shipments of rice and tea 
made yearly are very considerable. 
The town much resembles any 
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other Chinese city, being full of 
gilt sign-boards, pigs, and dirt, 
with a prevalence of a variety of 
unpleasant smells in every street. 
The European quarter is, as is the 
case in almost all Chinese cities, 
separate from the native city, and 
is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the river, with a shady bund 
stretching its whole length, man 

of the houses possessing pretty 
gardens. Near Chin-Kiang is the 
one terminus of the Great Canal, 
by which the Yangtze is connec- 
ted with the Ho-hang-ho, one ter- 
minus of the second largest river 
of China. During the night we 
passed Nanking, but on our way 
down a few weeks later were able 
to see a little more of this histori- 
cal old city, in associations second 
to none in China. The town itself 
is situated a little way back from 
the river, but a port has grown up 
on the very banks of the Yangtze, 
enclosed itself within the long walls 
of the capital further inland. 

For a long time Nanking was 
the largest city in the world, when 
the seat of the emperors of the 
Ming dynasty, the last before the 
accession of the present Manchu 
reigning house. At the fall of the 
Chinese emperors and the succes- 
sion of the Tartar rule, Nanking 
lost much of its importance, though 
still a flourishing centre, until the 
leader of the Tai-ping rebellion, in 
the flush of success, made it his 
capital, with the intention of once 
more raising it to the position of 
the most important city in China. 
At his overthrow the city fell into 
the hands of the Government, and 
is now the residence of the Viceroy 
of Kiang-nan, and is celebrated 
chiefly for its manufacture of 
satins, which has taken the place 
to a large extent of its famous pot- 
tery - works, though the Yangtze 
can still boast of the largest pot- 
tery manufacturing cities of China, 
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—one, Kiu-kiang, situated on the 
river itself; the other two, Nam- 
chang and King-ho-chew, lying 
some little way back, the former 
being in direct communication 
with the river by means of the 
Poyang lake, to the east of which 
it is situated. The most beautiful 
monument of China once stood 
within Nanking—namely, the cele- 
brated porcelain pagoda, destroyed 
at the time of the Tai-ping revolt ; 
but still it can make some boast 
of antiquities, curious if not beau- 
tiful, in the tombs of the Ming 
emperors, standing without the 
city walls, and carved into the 
strange forms of elephants, camels, 
tortoises bearing columns on their 
backs, and many other varieties of 
shape. 

In the morning we tied up 
alongside the hulk at Wu-hu, 
where there is not very much to 
see, though the place is important, 
owing to the exceedingly large 
amount of tea and rice shipped 
from there. There are but few 
European inhabitants, and those 
there are for the most part mis- 
sionaries, who possess the largest 
house and garden in the place, and 
one of the smallest churches, prob- 
ably, in the world. Any com- 
parison between the house of God 
and the residential buildings is very 
largely in favour of the latter. 
Near Wu-hu the Yangtze formerly 
turned in a more southerly direc- 
tion, and it is only in geologically 
recent times that it has followed 
its present course. A huge river 
winding through level plains is 
always liable to eccentric devia- 
tions, and one city formerly on 
the Yangtze, between Hankow and 
I-chang, and doing a most flourish- 
ing river trade, suddenly found 
itself with nothing before it but a 
muddy empty channel. The super- 
stitious inhabitants, believing that 
offence had been given to the 
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waters, spent a fortune in flags 
and crackers of propitiation, and 
held a great festival to the honour 
of all the local deities, but in vain, 
for the Yangtze, having found a 
shorter passage to the sea, utterly 
refused to approach within four- 
teen miles of the town in question. 

The pleasure of travelling on the 
great water-way of China does not 
altogether centre in the towns on 
its banks. The river teems with 
life, both animal and celestial, the 
former principally wild-fowl, the 
latter of the human kind, though 
in this case the term Celestial is 
applied in its more generally under- 
stood sense in regard to China than 
with any attempt at using it liter- 
ally. It is not, I believe, generally 
known that the name Celestial is 
not applied by the Chinese to 
themselves, 

Strange junks float down or 
sail up the river, sometimes mere 
planks nailed together in an un- 
couth manner, sometimes built in 
the regular river-junk fashion, and 
well built too, of varnished wood, 
with raised deck-houses high above 
the stern, and sails of matting; and 
not seldom some bepainted and be- 
spangled mandarin boat is passed, 
covered with gold dragons in con- 
tortions, and resembling more the 
advertisement van of some second- 
rate circus than anything else. Yet 
they are most picturesque: the 
grotesque animals, whose protrud- 
ing necks form the bow, and whose 
open jaws are filled with scarlet 
teeth, are a marvel; but they are 
not alone in their glory, for the 
whole ship is a mass of tangled 
reptiles and beautiful but mythical 
birds and beasts. The cabin, with 
its gay awning and brilliantly 
painted walls, stands on the deck 
like a Paris bonbonniére, while from 
above fly a multitude of flags, long 
narrow pennants bearing the man- 
darin owner’s name and titles, flags 
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with curly dragons—flags, in fact, 
of every colour and every design. 
Every day we were passing these 
boats, and each was a picture. 
The decks from which the sailors 
row are very low to the water, and 
on one occasion the wash of our 
passing steamer caused such a 
strain upon the heavy oars that 
two of a crew were washed over- 
board. We saw them picked up 
again, and then proceeded on our 
way, the gaudy and infuriated 
mandarin cursing us volubly from 
the roof of his cabin. All Chinese 
boats have one delightful pecu- 
liarity in common—an eye painted 
on the bows; for, argues the simple- 
minded Celestial, “No got eye, 
no makee see; no makee see, no 
can go.” <A treatise on ships by 
a Chinaman would be very good 
reading. I am told that they 
firmly believe that the size of a 
ship is in ratio to the number 
of her masts, and that the small- 
est of our three-masted gunboats 
is considered to be larger than 
our biggest one-masted ironclads. 
“Him very big ship,” says Ah 
Sin; “three piecee bamboo-stick 
have got.” 

The villages passed offer but 
little variety or beauty. Usually 
they are composed of rude hovels 
of timber, plastered over with mud, 
and at the time of our visit were 
nearly all half flooded, owing to 
the summer rise in the river having 
been so extreme. Altogether a 
Chinese village on the plains of 
the lower Yangtze is about as 
melancholy a picture of desolation 
as one could imagine. Even the 
pigs look depressed. But happily 
now and again there is a change, 
and hills, in some cases high hills, 
run parallel with the river a few 
miles inland, or a pagoda rears its 
head, and breaks the monotony of 
the dull flats. The island of Pant- 


ski is a charming spot for instance, 
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with its curious “ joss-houses” or 
temples, and its half-ruined pa- 
goda. ‘“ Joss,” by the by, so far 
from. being, as I amongst others 
always imagined, a Chinese word, 
is merely the mispronunciation of 
the Spanish dios, God. The dis- 
covery of this fell heavily upon 
me. It reduced my knowledge of 
Chinese from two words to one; 
but I have learned several since, 
but will not write them here, as I 
do not know what they mean. A. 
and the writer both started with 
the determination of studying Chi- 
nese, and the writer let A. buy a 
grammar ; but on discovering that 
the single letter ¢ had one hundred 
and forty-five ways of being pro- 
nounced, and that each pronun- 
ciation had an entirely different 
meaning, we said that there was 
no poetry about the Chinese lan- 
guage, that it was not worth learn- 
ing, and A.’s grammar was secretly 
consigned to the river mud b 
being dropped overboard. Wu-hu 
is left behind, and once more the 
steamer is making her way up- 
stream. The river has narrowed 
considerably, and at this part, to a 
great deal higher up, is about a 
mile in breadth, though by being 
often broken up into numerous 
channels and islands one cannot 
always realise the fact. 

Very early in the morning fol- 
lowing our departure from Wu-hu, 
we arrived at Ngan-king, and as 
the moon was very bright, one 
could see the place tolerably well, 
and it looked more picturesque 
under the refining influences of 
night than it would otherwise have 
done. This city is the capital of 
Ngan-hwei, and is situated on the 
north bank of the river. It 
stretches far along the water’s 
edge, and ends on the east with a 
fine pagoda. This reflected in the 
smooth surface of the river, lighted 
by a brilliant moon and a myriad 
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stars, formed a lovely picture. 
This, indeed, was China of one’s 
childhood. It wanted but little 
imagination to believe that all was 
built of porcelain, like the palace 
of the Emperor in Hans Christian 
Andersen’s tale of the “ Nightin- 
gale and the Emperor of China.” 
How calm and still everything 
was! Just as we saw the pagoda 
on the river-bank against the vault 
of heaven, so it was reflected on 
the water, till a boat passing by 
shattered its mirrored form into a 
hundred thousand fragments, as if 
it really had been porcelain, A 
gentle breeze blew from the shore, 
bearing us the homely odours of 
China, opium, man, and pig—es- 
pecially pig. But in spite of the 
beauties of Ngan-king by night, it 
is specially and indelibly fixed in 
the writer’s mind by the fact that 
the morning after he had become 
the proud and sole possessor of a 
cold, which he afterwards, in a fit 
of conscientious generosity, handed 
over to A. for a week or two. 
Above Ngan-king is a charming 
spot, a solitary rock standing in 
the centre of the stream, and 
known by the poetic name of 
“The Little Orphan.” The tiny 
island, a sugar-loaf in form, is 
crowned by a low pagoda, while 
clinging to its side is a Buddhist 
monastery, the whole forming a 
lovely picture. Thousands of birds 
build their nests every spring on 
its steep precipices, for the most 
part cormorants, which a violent 
shriek from our steam whistle 
sent flying in every direction. A 
little higher up on the south side 
is the entrance to the great Poyang 
lake, through which in the far 
away can be seen another solitary 
rock, larger than that already 
passed, and known as “The Great 
Orphan.” On the east shore of 
the channel which connects the 
river and lake stands the large 
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and handsome monastery of Hu- 
kau, a group of picturesque build- 
ings, of which it is difficult to 
gather any idea, except that they 
consist of a tangled mass of up- 
turned roofs covered with gorgeous 
tile-work, and long terraces. This 
great lake of Poyang is one of the 
centres of the porcelain manufac- 
ture of China, the city of Nam- 
chang, situated to the east of the 
lake, being especially famous. 

Kiu-Kiang was the next place 
our steamer stopped at, and here 
we visited the native town, with 
its narrow streets, half blocked 
with long hanging sign - boards, 
and piles of refuse and dirt. 
Silver-work and pottery are the 
two artistic manufactures of Kiu- 
Kiang; and some of the china 
shops, containing the wares of 
their own town, as well as those 
of King-ho-chew and Nam-chang, 
are by no means to be despised, 
and for colouring and artistic de- 
sign the modern artists are but 
little behind their predecessors, 
whose works are so much admired 
in England. Especially lovely 
are the small snuff-bottles, for 
some of which, even though mod- 
ern, very large prices are asked ; 
while for antique specimens the 
sums demanded and paid are as- 
tonishing. A small vase of red 
porcelain, known as sang de beuf, 
sold in America for six thousand 
dollars a few years ago. 

At any spot a Chinese crowd 
is interesting, and we sat for half 
an hour or so watching the people 
streaming past us through the 
narrow streets. There is, it is 
said, no nation in the world whose 
features give more appearance of 
composure and want of expression 
than the celestial Chinaman. To 
guess of what he may be thinking, 
or whether his thoughts are happy 
or otherwise, or even if he is 
thinking at all, I believe to be an 
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impossibility : he wears a mask as 
impenetrable as iron. The women 
are the same, except that they 
smile now and again, more, it 
seems, because they know it is 
becoming than from any motive. 
The female of the Yangtze is pref- 
erable to her sisters of the coast, 
for as a rule she does not, except 
in the cases of the wives of wealthy 
men, follow the fashions sufli- 
ciently conscientiously to deform 
her feet, though the large-footed 
lady as she approaches those of 
the “lily feet” may overhear such 
remarks—and nastiness is appar- 
ently common all over the world— 
as these: ‘‘ Look at those two big 
boats coming alone;” or, “ Here 
come two old ducks,”—the boats 
and ducks referring to the lady 
in question’s natural-sized feet. 
The subject is a nasty one, and 
so covered, as a rule, are their 
cramped ankles with sores, that 
the removal of the bandages with 
which the contraction is main- 
tained is a most unpleasant pro- 
cess. The difficulty and discom- 
fort of the victim in getting about, 
and the hideous waddling gait 
small feet necessitate, ought, one 
would think, from common-sense 
to abolish the custom; but the 
Chinaman wishes to abolish noth- 
ing except the European and Euro- 
pean influence, and this he finds 
difficult. 

About ten the following morn- 
ing, nearly three days and a half 
after leaving Shanghai, we arrived 
in Hankow, and made fast to one 
of the many hulks that line the 
shore along the most respectable 
portion of the Chinese city. 

The most important town on 
the Yangtze-Kiang, the capital of 
the province of Hu-peh, the largest 
centre of the tea - trade in the 
world, Hankow is too well known 
to need much description. Suffice 


it to say it is a town of great size, 
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consisting of two distinct portions, 
the native city and the European 
concession, which together with 
the city of Woo-chang on the 
opposite shore of the Yangtze and 
the town of Han-yang on the east 
bank of the Han river, which at 
this spot joins the main stream, 
form a group of townships more 
or less united, and only separated 
from.one another by the two 
rivers, scarcely to be equalled in 
Europe. The European conces- 
sion is the finest, with the excep- 
tion of Shanghai, in tkis portion 
of China. The mansions—no other 
word fully describes them—of the 
merchants are magnificent, and 
nearly all situated looking over the 
wide bund, the river-side walk of 
which is built on the summit of 
a strong stone embankment, and 
shaded by umbrageous _ trees, 
Here the European babies and 
their Chinese nurses “most do 
congregate,” and a funny picture 
they make, not decreased in grot- 
esqueness by the native policemen 
who perambulate the bund with 
light elastic tread, stopping now 
and again to hold a little conver- 
sation, perhaps a little flirtation, 
with the Chinese nursery-maids. 
Hankow boasts several large tea- 
factories, of which the speciality is 
the preparing of “brick” or con- 
solidated tea for the Central 
Asian overland route into Russia. 
At Hankow ends the lower 
Yangtze, which portion of the 
river may thus be described as 
the lowest six hundred and fifty 
miles. For this distance it is 
seldom under a mile in breadth, 
and generally considerably more, 
and its width is maintained to a 
great extent yet further up. The 
principal exports of this portion 
of the river are tea, silk, rice, 
hemp, sugar, tobacco, cotton, and 
many kinds of cereals, all of 
which testify not only to the in- 
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dustry of the native, but also to 
the fertility or suitability of the 
soil and its products. 

The native city of Hankow is 
well worth a visit. It is large, 
dirty, smelly, and _ interesting. 
Some of the shops, notably those 
in which are sold silks and furs, 
are very well worth seeing. The 
shop people are polite, which is 
more than one can say for the 
general crowd, and do not seem 
to care whether one buys anything 
or not. Perhaps indifferent is a 
more expressive term for their 
demeanour than polite. Two 
rather striking buildings are to 
be seen in this part of the city, 
the two large tea-guilds in which 
the native merchants collect to 
do business. Both are modern 
buildings, rich in stone and wood 
carving, with roofs of gorgeous 
yellow tiles pointing their twisted 
corners up to the sky, and gaudy 
with coloured pictures and shrines. 
Some of the work is really good, 
and one or two of the kakemonos 
—to borrow a Japanese term—or 
wall-paintings, are by no means to 
be despised as works of art. At 
one end of the long hall presides 
a scarlet-and-gold deity of huge 
proportions, who appears to be 
issuing from a lady’s hanging 
wardrobe, while on a table in 
front are bronze incense-jars and 
ornaments. At the further end 
of the same half-open court is a 
stage, where the drama is per- 
formed upon certain days. 

Any one who is going to China 
ought to go to see a Chinese play, 
not a whole one of course, for that 
might occupy many years of his 
life, as they are apt to be long. 
There is said, though I will not 
vouch for the fact, to be one 
Chinese play going on that has 
been in a state of performance for 
—I forget how many centuries. 
Each actor goes through a scene or 
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two, his natural lifetime probably, 
and the play will be over—I forget 
when. The second representation 
will then commence, and it is said 
that by order of the Government 
it will not be allowed to last over 
five hundred years. Why the 
play takes so long is because it is 
historical, and the various lives of 
the many emperors are represented, 
and each life has to be acted in 
the same length of time as that 
emperor lived or reigned. We 
may be very thankful such a 
thing does not exist in England: 
imagine a Passion -play in which 
Methuselah’s life had to be repre- 
sented—and so little incident in 
it that we know of. But a 
Chinese theatre is well worth 
seeing for once as a curiosity. 
The scenery, the dresses, and the 
acting explain nothing; while, to 
add to the confusion, the constant 
beating of gongs and letting off of 
crackers is taking place. 

Outside the European concession 
of Hankow is the race-course, no 
doubt an excellent one, though 
unfortunately we did not see it to 
advantage, as nearly two feet of 
water over its whole surface gave 
it an appearance of being more 
suitable for a regatta than for 
horse-racing. However, the Euro- 
peans get up a wild excitement for 
their meetings, which, as a rule, 
are very well managed and most 
successful. 

Across the Han river, which 
flows into the Yangtze at Hankow 
from the north, is situated Han- 
yang, forming one of the three 
cities of this group. The place 
is large, but noticeable only as 
possessing two fine joss-houses or 
temples, one ancient and one 
modern, of which the outline is 
the best part,—a remark that may 
refer to a great many of the 
Chinese temples. 

The Han river is itself of no 
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mean size, as will be shéwn by the 
fact that it is navigable in summer 
for no less than six hundred miles. 
Not far up is situated the great 
lake of Tung-ting, over two thou- 
sand square miles in extent. This 
lake acts as an overflow for the 
Han floods, and thus saves an 
immense tract of country from 
deluge each year, which would 
otherwise be the case. It is 
situated in the province of Hunan, 
to the natives of which, especially 
the soldiers, the Chinese and Eu- 
ropean officials put down most of 
the late rioting, though no doubt 
secret societies are also much im- 
plicated. So many accounts have 
recently appeared of these Chinese 
secret societies that the barest 
mention of them here will suffice. 
Their strength consists in secrecy 
and oaths, and their weakness in 
want of co-operation and amalga- 
mation. To Chinese as well as to 
European interests they are most 
dangerous, although, judging from 
the titles they rejoice in, one 
would expect them to be as mild 
as a village reading-society. What 
sounds more pure and innocent 
than the name “The White Lily 
Society ” or “ The Society for Gaz- 
ing on the Moon”! by which it must 
be by no means taken for granted 
that they are lunatics. Far from 
it: these secret societies are the 
cause of the greatest concern to 
all lovers of order and peace, both 
Chinese and Europeans. 

Opposite Hankow is the city of 
Woo-chang, in which, with the 
exception of a few missionaries, no 
Europeans reside. We spent a 
day in visiting this curious city, 
under the auspices of an excellent 
guide whom the consul at Hankow 
procured for us. Although six 


hundred miles of river lie between 
Hankow and the sea, the river is 
over a mile 
part. 


in breadth at this 
We crossed over in a sail- 
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ing- boat, dodging amongst the 
craft that almost cover the river at 
this part, so many are there. At 
a rough landing-stage we stepped 
ashore, and proceeding at first by 
a squalid quarter of the city, and 
then by streets in better repair, 
found ourselves amongst a collec- 
tion of temples known as the 
** Hoang-ho-loo,” or the ‘“ Yellow 
Crane” temples. They are a very 
dirty and much-out-of-repair col- 
lection of buildings, boasting little 
of any beauty, except for the hand- 
some stone steps and several fine 
terraces, from which one obtains 
a panorama of the river and the 
cities of Hankow and Han-yang 
on the opposite side ; while at one’s 
feet—fcr Hoang-ho-loo is on the 
side of a steep hill—lies the great 
town of Woo-chang. Looking 
down upon a Chinese city one can 
gain but little idea of anything 
except its size: the narrow streets 
are rendered all the narrower, if 
not completely invisible, by the 
overhanging roofs, which entirely 
obstruct any view of the houses 
themselves. But in this case the 
river, dotted with its many boats, 
and all the hum and stir of river- 
life, added a charm to what other- 
wise would have been a none too 
striking picture. The parting 
junks, gay with flags and wreathed 
in the smoke of the god-propitiat- 
ing crackers, the beating of gongs 
and drums, and the cries of the 
natives themselves from boat to 
boat, filled the air with a strange 
medley of sound. 

The fat little gods, who sit com- 
placently in their dirty shrines, 
and smile or frown, as the case may 
be, from the grimy depths of the 
temples, seem to have been almost 
deserted by worshippers, although 
in one or two cases a devotee had 
brought a long scented taper, which 
still glowed before the altar, filling 
the temple with heavy smoke. 
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One image represents a worthy 
Chinaman dead or in bed, it is 
difficult to say which. The face 
is cleverly wrought in wax, and 
the figure is richly dressed, and 
lying out full length under a 
glass case. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of Hoang-ho-loo 
is a stone dagoba of very Burmese 
design, bearing upon its bas-relief 
sculptures of elephants, and thus, 
except for some of the Ming 
tombs at Nanking, unique upon the 
Yangtze river. No doubt the 
artist had studied in Burmah, and 
wandering through the province 
of Yunnan found an opportunity 
upon his arrival at this spot of 
exhibiting his artistic skill. Near 
this dagoba formerly stood a hand- 
some pagoda, built of wood, and 
standing upon a stone pedestal ; 
but the wooden structure was de- 
stroyed by fire some few years ago. 

Although the inhabitants of 
Woo-chang have not a reputation 
as being lovers of peace and order, 
we passed through their city with- 
out molestation, the lively abuse 
which was hurled at us not in 
the least disturbing our peace of 
mind, and the vehemence with 
which the incomprehensible curses 
were showered did little but 
amuse, 

During our stay at Hankow we 
visited a duck-farm. The process 
of keeping the ducks is very simple. 
A large wooden shed stands near 
the edge of the river, where the 
owner of the farm or an employee 
spends the night with his feathered 
friends. There must have been 
several thousands of ducks in the 
farm we visited. Before sunrise 
the door of the shed is opened, and 
out run the ducks, scrambling one 
over the other into the river, where 
they spend the day feeding. As 
soon as sunset approaches, from all 
parts of the riverthey come, forthey 
wander far amongst the rushes and 
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islands during the day, and there 
is still more hurry and scurry to 
get into the shed than there 
was to get out at dawn. The 
reason is simple. Immovable by 
the door sits the Chinaman, a long 
cane in his hand, and woe betide 
the last duck to enter, for down 
on its back comes the long bamboo 
with a pain-inflicting thud. In 
this way punctuality is ensured 
amongst the ducks. We once 
passed a whole farm on the move. 
The owner was seated in a small 
boat, and his ducks swam on 
ahead. The Celestial spent his 
time between paddling his boat 
down -stream and then letting it 
glide on, while he with his cane 
punished the laggers, and so kept 
up the pace in a marvellous way. 
Pork and duck seem to be the 
staple food of the Chinaman, varied 
now and again by fish, frogs, and 
locusts. Puppy-dog and _birds’- 
nest soup are also partaken of, 
but rather as luxuries than as the 
common articles of food. 

The breeding of ducks is prac- 
tised to an endrmous extent on 
the Yangtze, and this, together 
with fishing, constitutes one of the 
principal occupations of the river- 
villager ; for on the low land, so 
liable to floods, but little grows, 
while on these very inundations, 
so ruinous to all other labour, the 
fisherman and the duck - farmer 
thrive. The commonest means of 
taking fish is by a circular net 
hanging on the end of a long pole, 
acting on the same principle as 
the water-raising shadouf of the 
Nile—that is to say, the pole can 
be raised or lowered by a single 
man, the whole working on a 
lever. A considerable number of 
fish are thus easily secured ; and 
wherever the bank of the river 
is suitable, they are to be found, 
scarcely a hundred yards apart, 
and often much nearer. 
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After a few days’ stay in Han- 
kow, where we were most kindly 
entertained by Mr Lay, chief com- 
missioner of Chinese customs, we 
again embarked, this time on a 
much smaller steamer, to pursue 
our way farther into Central 
China. Amongst the passengers 
on this our new boat were the 
French sisters, whose cruel treat- 
ment by the natives at I-chang a 
few months ago caused such a 
feeling of indignation throughout 
Europe. Six girls, who had just 
come from their convent, to whom 
everything was a novelty and a 
pleasure, whose knowledge of the 
world was nil, and who looked 
forward to the hard work before 
them with the zeal that only re- 
ligion can give,—it was indeed sad 
to read how, injured, they had 
fled for their lives to a Chinese 
temple, and there received protec- 
tion. The Mother Superior, who 
was escorting these novices as far 
as I-chang, there to be put under 
the charge of a Catholic mission- 
ary bishop, returned after her 
work was accomplished to Ceylon, 
and thus escaped the persecution.! 

Between Hankow and I-chang, 
a distance of between three and 
four hundred miles, a few con- 
siderable towns are passed. ~The 
first of these is Se-too, where there 
was some excitement on the occa- 
sion of our stopping there, caused 
in picking up a worthy mandarin, 
who was brought alongside in a 
gilded gunboat, to the music of 
drums and trumpets and the loud 
explosions of crackers. The craft 
in which the noble was travelling 
was of a peculiar kind of the usual 
circus type, only over the gilded 
dragon, from whose mouth red- 
painted flames were issuing, and 
which formed the bow of the boat, 
issued an antiquated bronze can- 
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non. There were the usual num- 
ber of flags and decorations. The 
crew, however, were very smart— 
a well-drilled neatly dressed body 
of men—accounted for by the fact 
that our new passenger was a 
“Jord high admiral,” or something 
of the sort. 

At places the deep channel ran 
so closely under the mud-banks 
as to allow the villagers to pelt us 
with stones and mud, screaming 
at us the while; but the stones 
did no damage, and the mud fell 
harmlessly into the river, and as 
to their screaming, it amused us. 
There are comparatively few 
steamers on this part of the river, 
as only two small boats are em- 
ployed in the navigation from 
Hankow to I-chang, so that one 
passes perhaps on an average of 
once a-week. In these upper 
reaches of the river these steam- 
ers do not proceed by night, but 
anchor at sunset. So irregular is 
the river in its ways, that often 
where in the course of the last 
journey there may have been eight 
or ten fathoms of. water, there 
would be found a week later only 
a very few feet, insufficient to 
allow the steamer to pass over, 
and necessitating the discovery of 
some new and deeper channel. 

The next town passed was a 
long straggling place, by name 
Ho-hin, of no importance or 
beauty. Close above this town 
we anchored for the night, and 
the following morning spent two 
or three hours off Sha-sze, a city 
of some importance, as being the 
outlet for the trade of Kinchow- 
fu, situated a few miles inland. 
Sha-sze, as seen from the river in 
a shower of rain, is about as de- 
pressing a looking place as one 
can well imagine. The houses are 
built in no regular streets, but 
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stand scattered in disorder on the 
steep muddy banks, a few brick 
buildings of the native merchants 
but adding to the appearance of 
decay of the wooden houses. Yet, 
judging from the enormous num- 
ber of junks lying along the river’s 
edge, and at anchor in the stream, 
the trade must be very consider- 
able indeed. There is but one 
redeeming feature to the town as 
seen from the river, for we did 
not land, and that is a rather 
superior seven -storeyed pagoda, 
which stands at its eastern end. 
Painted white, and with little 
alcoves containing statues, it looks 
in better condition than many of 
the pagodas of China. 

One of the most interesting 
features of this part of the Yang- 
tze is the great embankment which 
protects the country on the north 
side of the river from inundation. 
It is a great work of earth and 
stone, showing no little skill and 
an enormous amount of labour in 
its construction. On its summit 
runs the highroad from Hankow, 
or rather Han-yang, the suburb 
across the Han river, to I-chang, 
vid Sha-sze. The road and em- 
bankment does not altogether fol- 
low the course of the river, but is 
carried as nearly as possible in a 
straight line. ‘The system with 
which some Chinese State works 
are carried out is well exemplified 
in this case, for every hundred 
yards or so along the road stands 
a stone bearing a number or mark, 
so that should any portion become 
damaged by flood or otherwise, 
the authorities in whose depart- 
ment it lies to repair know the 
exact spot to which workmen must 
be despatched. 

One of the sights to be seen 
upon the Yangtze steamers is the 
“China saluvon,” formed by the 
lowest of the tier of decks, and 
closed in by high bulwarks—the 
tier above forming its roof; so 
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that, with the exception of the 
engine-room, the “China saloon” 
occupies the whole size of the 
steamer. Round the bulkheads 
and along the centre are arranged 
berths one above the other; but 
bedding and all such things are 
brought by the native passengers, 
who, being great travellers, and in 
spite of their hatred of the foreign- 
ers, do not disdain his steamboats, 
and crowd in great numbers on 
to these ships. Sometimes many 
hundreds are on board at one 
time. The sickly smell of opium 
which pervades these saloons is 
most unpleasant, to which the 
savour of John Chinaman himself 
adds a piquancy not altogether 
to be appreciated. Yet in spite 
of this it is well worth while to 
visit one of these vlaces, and see 
the Celestial en voyage. A thou- 
sand queer things we saw in our 
voyages on the Yangtze in the 
way of human beings and their be- 
longings. A great number travel 
with birds, to which the natives 
are most devoted. The cages are 
built of cane, and are in many cases 
marvels of art and workmanship. 
The favourite bird is the Chinese 
or Tientsin nightingale, whose 
notes, partly natural and partly 
owing to training, are almost the 
most exquisite, if not the most, of 
all singing birds. Early in the 
morning before dawn, a native 
pilot whose cabin was near mine 
could be heard whistling to his 
nightingale, the bird repeating 
after him. It had already learnt 
the song-notes of two different 
birds. The facility with which 
they pick up and remember not 
only the notes of other birds, 
but even tunes whistled to them 
by man, or else the persever- 
ance of those who teach them, 
I know not which, is marvel- 
lous. Needless to say, they fetch 
a very high price—the Chinese 
themselves outbidding the Euro- 
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peans in their offers for a good 
specimen. 

A few hours before reaching 
I-chang, one sees the last of the 
plains and their dreariness; and 
from this point almost to the 
Yangtze’s source, its course is 
through wild mountainous coun- 
try. The banks become hilly, and 
it is as if Nature, in making up 
for the poorness of her handiwork 
below, has embellished this por- 
tion of the river with more than 
its due share of picturesqueness. 
The river narrows, and the hills 
on either side take peculiar conical 
forms as one passes through the 
“Tiger’s Teeth Gorge.” Here and 
there some strange freak of Nature 
is displayed. In one place it is 
a fine archway of natural rock, 
through which one can catch a 
glimpse of scenery beyond. How 
delightful is the change, one can 
imagine. No longer the mud- 
banks and the tall rushes; now 
rocks are to be seen, and moun- 
tains and cliffs. As one proceeds, 
the mountains take a pyramidal 
form—some being so symmetrical 
that, were it not for their great 
size, one would believe the hand 
of man had helped to shape them. 
On the summit of one, over two 
thousand feet above the river's 
surface, can be seen a Buddhist 
monastery. 

Turning a slight bend in the 
river, I-chang comes into sight, and 
with it more clay-banks—for it is 
on the summit of a wall of stiff 
mud that the town is situated. 
The place is prettier to look at 
than most of the native towns, 
on account of the many fantastic 
temples to be seen ; but here there 
is no European quarter, and ac- 
cordingly no trees. The Christian 
residents of I-chang can be almost 
counted on one’s fingers. We have 
a consul, who is there at times. 
There are two or three Europeans 
in the customs service of the 
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Chinese Emperor, and a handful 
of missionaries, and possibly one 
or two others. 

At present I-chang is the ter- 
minus of steamboat traffic ; for al- 
though by treaty rights European- 
owned steamers may proceed as 
far as Chung-king, some hundreds 
of miles further up, yet to the 
present time the Government has 
successfully prevented this being 
carried out, and the matter has 
never been much pushed, as the 
navigation of the rapids in any 
but the flood season would be ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous. 
One or two steamers were built 
for the purpose of navigating the 
river between I-chang and Chung- 
king ; but rather than permit their 
being made use of, they were pur- 
chased by the native Government. 
So up to the present day all navi- 
gation above I-chang—that is to 
say, above a spot about eleven 
hundred miles up the river—has 
to be carried on by native sailing 
craft. 

Our arrival at the town was 
rendered most entertaining by 
the disembarking of our “ high 
admiral ” passenger, whose dull 
blue clothes were now exchanged 
for the robes of office; while on 
his black hat he wore a white cut 
crystal button and a long peacock- 
feather, which, together with the 
embroidered square on the breast 
of his robe, betokened his very ex- 
alted rank. In fact, he was a 
gaudy old butterfly altogether. 

There was a great reception 
awaiting him: a gunboat, as gor- 
geous as that which had brought 
him off at Se-too, and several 
other painted and beflagged ves- 
sels, laden with petty mandarins 
and reception committees, came 
alongside, and our deck was 


covered with the hurrying na- 
tives; while numbers of soldiers, 
more for the sake of curiosity 
than anything else, crowded on 
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board, taking advantage of the 
opportunity to inspect the steamer. 
On the shore troops were drawn 
up, and more gaudy officials could 
be seen galloping here, there, and 
everywhere on fat Tartar ponies. 
At the landing a scarlet tent 
was arranged, and here a great 
deal of bowing went on, until after 
half an hour or so a procession 
was formed, and the Celestial ad- 
miral, amidst the banging of fire- 
works, under a huge scarlet um- 
brella, proceeded on his way, ac- 
companied by a crowd of officials, 
soldiers, and civilians. Before 
many hours had been spent at 
I-chang, through the kindness of 
Captain Jankowsky and the agency 
of our interpreter and native ser- 
vants, a boat was engaged, bedding 
and provisions put on board, and 
a start made. 

Our new craft was a strange 
one —a river-junk of the usual 
type, with a small cabin over the 
stern and a larger one amidships, 
half sunk below the level of the 
deck and half raised above it, with 
roofing composed of close matting 
thickly covered with tar on the 
outside, and so rendered rain and 
cold proof. Within there was 
plenty of room to spread our 
mattresses ; and a hatchway, raised 
above the level-of the cabin floor, 
served as a table. In the small 
cabin our interpreter and servants 
took up their abode, and it also 
served as a kitchen. 

As soon as everything was ar- 
ranged—and a very few hours suf- 
ficed—a start was made. 

Our companions consisted of 
“the captain,” a Se-chuen sailor, 
put in charge by the boat’s owner, 
our interpreter and two servants, 
and a crew of ten or eleven men. 
The junk appeared too small to 
accommodate such a number; but 
of a night the crew would creep 
down through a hatchway into a 
dark hold, so low that any posi- 
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tion except a recumbent one was 
impossible in it, and from which, 
through the deck, would issue the 
fumes of opium and bad cabbage. 
An easterly wind favoured us, 
and our sail was hauled up. What 
asail! It consisted principally of 
holes, joined together here and 
there by rags. It had been furled 
when the boat was engaged, and 
in the hurry had not been exam- 
ined. Now, however, it was looked 


through and through. A. was 
satisfied with it. He said it did 
not obstruct the view. That was 


true; but it scarcely obstructed 
the wind either. In a dim past 
it had been square, and, like all 
Chinese sails, what remained of 
it was held together by cross 
pieces of bamboo -cane about six 
inches apart, any number of 
which can be fastened together, 
and thus the sail reefed. As pro- 
gress seemed slow, “the captain” 
was told to let down another of 
these reefs. He did so. The re- 
sult was, two bamboos held to- 
gether by an enormous hole. 
Sarcastically I asked for: another 
reef. “The captain” gazed at 
the river and the sky, and evi- 
dently thinking the mast could 
not carry it, shook his head. 

The I-chang reach is about six 
miles in length and very wide, 
the shores being again low, while 
straight ahead a large range of 
mountains appears to block the 
way. So much does the river 
widen between these mountains 
and the “Tiger’s Teeth Gorge” 
below I-Chang, that it has the 
appearance of a large lake, no 
possible outlet or inlet for its 
waters being visible. 

Close up to the foot of the 
mountain-range we sailed, and 
even here there seemed to be no 
passage for our further progress, 
until suddenly there burst into 
view the lower end of the I-chang 
gorge. 


802 


The afternoon was well on, and 
heavy grey clouds hung gloomily 
over the mountain-tops, forming 
a roof high above the river, and 
the narrow entrance to the gorge 
seemed as though it might lead to 
the nether regions. As we sailed 
on, the stillness became almost over- 
powering ; for the wind freshening 
through the narrow gorge was suf- 
ficient to render our speed consid- 
erable, in spite of the rapidity of 
the current. Every hundred yards 
we proceeded, the walls of rock on 
either hand increased in _ height, 
the heavy mass of cloud above 
hiding their tops in impenetrable 
gloom. Steeper and steeper grew 
the precipices, and darker and 
darker grew the evening. <A few 
heavy drops of rain fell. Soon 
nothing could be seen but the 
grey river, the grey rocks, and 
the grey clouds above. One could 
scarcely perceive where river or 
rock or cloud began or ended. 

Far away could be heard boat- 
men, floating down-stream on great 
dismasted junks, singing monoto- 
nous songs that a thousand echoes 
rendered still more monotonous 
and unearthly. The oppression 
was almost painful. The wind 
fell, and our boatmen took to 
their oars, issuing strange cries 
at each stroke —cries that the 
rocks echoed and re-echoed again 
and again. I fired my gun, and 
the sound died away like peals 
of distant thunder. 

“Dinner leddy,” cried our ser- 
vant, to whom, as to all China- 
men, the letter 7 is unpronounce- 
able, and A. and I scrambled off 
the roof of the cabin to answer his 
call. How cheery and bright the 
little cabin looked, with its candles 
and dinner laid on a clean white 
cloth! What a change from the 


dull gloom without ! 

A few minutes later our cap- 
tain tied up for the night, making 
fast our junk at a spot where a 
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ledge of rock had allowed the 
building of a few huts for a Li-kin 
or customs station, and where a 
few enterprising natives, owing to 
this spot being made a halting- 
place for nearly all the river traffic, 
had instituted a+- few tea-shops, 
The whole viliage does not prob- 
ably number more than a dozen 
huts, if as many, and is known as 
Pin-san-pa. Here already were 
moored a very considerable num- 
ber of boats, the lights and move- 
ment on board of which added to 
a fantastic scene, and helped, in 
no little way, to dispel the memory 
of the previous gloom. Every now 
and then, however, we would be 
reminded of the narrow gorge and 
the high precipices by the echo of 
the voices of the coolies. 

A little later we retired to rest ; 
but the fumes of opium and rotten 
cabbage crept up through the 
cracks in the deck, and were any- 
thing but pleasant, though, per- 
haps, the former, by its soporific 
effect, helped us to become oblivi- 
ous to the displeasing odour of the 
latter more quickly than we might 
otherwise have done. 

Before daylight our men were 
astir, and by sunrise we were well 
on our way through the I-chang 
gorge, a fair wind favouring us, 
while the men worked at the oars 
with commendable vigour. The 
clear sky overhead was cheering, 
and the gloom of the yesternight 
was once for all dispelled. Sitting 
on the roof of our cabin, we urged 
our boatmen on to work, now and 
again joining in the strange shouts 
and songs. A merry crew they 
were, always singing and laughing 
and smoking opium. 

The back currents and eddies, 
often almost as strong as the fast- 
flowing stream itself, helped our 
upward progress wonderfully, and 
by keeping close under the steep 
cliffs the full advantage cf them 
was obtained ; and not infrequent- 
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ly we were carried in our upward 
course at no slight speed, when 
only a yard or two away the main 
stream was hurrying in its down- 
ward course. During one of these 
spells of back current, there was 
suddenly a bump that almost dis- 
lodged us from our elevated seat 
on the cabin-roof. A minute later 
we discovered that water was pour- 
ing in through a hole in the bows, 
occasioned by our having come in 
collision with an invisible rock. 
Luckily we found a small sheltered 
cove, and ran the boat in, raising 
its bows out of the water by all 
congregating on the stern, by which 
means the hole was elevated suffi- 
ciently above the surface to allow 
our old captain, in a novel but by 
no means ineflicacious manner, to 
stop the leak, which he accom- 
plished by tearing the wool pad- 
ding out of his quilted coat and 
stutling it into the opening. 

At very few places do the cliffs 
allow of landing; but now and 
again, where huge boulders have 
collected at the water’s edge, dis- 
lodged and fallen from the preci- 
pices above, the coolies could step 
ashore and tow the boat with a 
long line made fast to the mast. 

Some of the larger junks sailing 
up-stream would discharge a crew 
of a hundred men or more, and it 
was an amusing sight to see them 
scrambling over the boulders and 
rocks in long single file. So rough 
were the rocks at the places in 
which it was possible to go ashore 
at all, that sometimes some of the 
trackers would be fifty or a hun- 
dred feet above the level of the 
river, while others were on the 
level of the river’s edge. However, 
but comparatively few large junks 
make the upward ascent—compar- 
atively few, that is to say, to thosé 
that come down. For at Chung- 
king and Quei-chow and the cities 
above wood is cheap, and it is 
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found better to let the roughly- 
put-together junks float down and 
be broken up and sold for old 
timber at their destination. 

The i-chang gorge is by no 
means straight in its course. The 
great river in forcing its way 
through the range of mountains 
has chosen a curiously serpentine 
route, and so sudden are some of 
the turns that at times one appears 
to be landlocked, until on reaching 
a corner a new stretch of river 
opens out to view. It is after 
rounding one of the most angular 
of these points that the “ Needle of 
Heaven” comes into view, a soli- 
tary rock eighteen hundred feet in 
height, a very pillar, perpendicular 
on all sides, the breadth at the 
base being maintained with but 
very slight diminution to its sum- 
mit, at which inaccessible spot is 
a cluster of pine-trees. This rock, 
with its great altitude, and rising 
from the water’s edge, is the finest 
of the many fine sights in the 
I-chang gorge. Near by on the 
side of a precipice a landslip has 
formed sufficient level space to 
allow the building of a small vil- 
lage, by name Nan-to, merely a 
collection of some fifty houses. 
Although this spot is so near to 
I-chang, for the gorge in all is of 
no very great length, one finds 
here a totally different and very 
superior style of building. Pos- 
sibly the Chinaman of the plains, 
accustomed year by year to see his 
domicile washed away, has become 
disheartened, and argues that as 
his home will probably only last 
until the next spring freshets, it 
is useless to expend much time or 
trouble upon it. He labours at a 
disadvantage too, want of stone and 
proper building material. Here, 
as soon as one has left I-chang 
behind, quite another style is in 
practice. An everlasting supply 
of stone has put greater facility 
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in the way of the Chinese to con- 
struct durable dwellings ; while the 
natural instincts of these upper 
river people are totally at variance 
with the dwellers of the plains, 
being much more cleanly and more 
pleasant in their ways and habits. 
A great number come from the 
province of Se-chuen, the borders 
of which this portion of the Yang- 
tze skirts; and the Se-chuenese are 
said by authorities to be the most 
enlightened of the country pop- 
ulation of China, and the most 
pleasant in every way. Emerging 
from the gorge a little way above 
the ‘Needle of Heaven” and 
Nan-to, the scenery opens out, and 
the mountains on either side take 
a direction more at right angles 
to the river. On the southern 
side the range breaks up into 
jagged peaks, below which runs an 
extraordinary cliff of white rock. 
The peaks at this spot are several 
thousand feet above the level of 
the river. 

Below the gorges the river scenes 
had been for the most part depres- 
sing, but here everything tended 
to elate. One might have been in 
another world, and it was diflicult 
to realise that so near on the same 
river were the great mud-flats. 
But at this part a very different 
view met the eye. Nothing could 
be prettier than the boulder-strewn 
river, its undulating banks dotted 
with villages half hidden in groves 
of rich green bamboos, every hamlet 
possessing its temple of gorgeous 
tilework and fantastic roofing ; 
while the long masts decked in 
flags, which stand beside the joss- 
house entrances, add to the gay 
colouring. Cultivated fields, built 
in terraces, showed that the science 
of agriculture was by no means 
neglected in this valley of the 
upper Yangtze. A background of 
sober pine-clad mountains and torn 
peaks added a charm to a scene as 
fascinating as one could picture. 


From Shanghai to I-chang we had 
scarcely seen a tree, except in the 
European concessions of the towns; 
but here were woods and forests, 
groves of bamboos and fruit-gar- 
dens. Higher up the mountains 
took a conical form, allowing tiny 
streams and even rivers to dash 
down between them, to mix their 
waters in the river. At this spot 
has to be ascended the first of a 
series of rapids, the whole extend- 
ing, between I-chang and Quei- 
chow, for a distance of a hundred 
and fourteen miles. The lowest of 
the rapids is not of such swiftness 
or so dangerous as those above, 
yet it often forms a serious obstacle 
to traffic. A number of men live 
by the banks of the river near the 
rapids, and gain a scanty livelihood 
by towing the boats up. How 
great a volume of water passes 
over these rapids, and how consid- 
erably the volume varies, can be 
imagined by the fact that there is 
a difference of between sixty and 
seventy feet in the height of the 
river in summer and in winter, 
the summer being the greater, 
owing to the melting snows which 
are continually pouring their tor- 
rent into the Yangtze. 

Along the shore stand rows of 
huts, erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the “ trackers” ; while some 
few are tea-houses, to entice the 
traveller to leave his boat for a 
while and sip tea from the little 
blue cups in the midst of this char- 
ming scene. 

‘To the nervous the scene pre- 
sented by the rapids is by no 
means a reassuring one. The 
shores are strewn with wreckage, 
the mementoes of unsuccessful 
passages, while here and there a 
salvaged cargo awaits some other 
boat to take it on to its destina- 
tion. The principal danger in the 
passage is owing to the great num- 
bers of rocks with which the river- 
bed is strewn, some rising above 
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the surface of the water, and still 
more invisible. The eddies here 
are stronger than ever, and often 
the back current was bearing us 
fast up-stream, when, only a few 
feet away, the water was surging 
and foaming in the other direc- 
tion. 

We landed while our boats were 
in tow, taking our more valuable 
property, such as guns, &c., with a 
precaution against shipwreck, and 
sat ourselves down upon a high 
boulder, watching the many craft 
shooting down upon the stream. 
One raft, a mere collection of 
timber, will never fade from my 
memory. <A solitary old China- 
man steered it, and for cargo it 
supported a few household goods, 
a mangy dog, and a large coffin. 
The practice of, on changing one’s 
abode, removing one’s ancestors 
also, is much in vogue in China, and 
no doubt this elderly Celestial was 
traveller with his father or grand- 
father. What an illustration it 
formed for the lines— 


“Crossed . . . the melancholy 
flood 
With that grim ferryman that poets 
speak of, 
Into the region of perpetual night.” 


And the mouth of the gorge below 
looked the entrance to a “ region 
of perpetual night.” 

Our men, with some assistance 
from the trackers on shore, soon 
pulled our boat over this first 
rapid, and we quickly found our- 
selves aboard again and proceed- 
ing on our way. 

The grandeur had departed from 
the scenery to some extent, but had 
been exchanged for a scarcely less 
lovely and certainly more cheering 
view. In the gardens oranges and 
pomolos were ripening on the trees, 
bananas waved their great green 
leaves to and fro, several varieties 
of little palms peeped from the 
verdure, and, in spite of, its being 
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November, young peas were com- 
ing up in the terraced fields, while 
here and there the gay temples and 
flourishing villages added life to 
the scene. 

The next group of rapids to 
be ascended are known as the 
Ta-tung, a much more serious 
obstacle than those below, and we 
were obliged to lighten our boat 
of all our goods, so as to give as 
little work as possible to the 
“trackers,” of whom, for some 
ridiculously small sum, we hired 
about a hundred. Our boat, being 
light and small, was passed up 
without any serious difficulty ; but 
this was not the case with several 
large junks making the passage at 
the same time as we were. In 
one case a junk had reached the 
upper end of the rapid when the 
rope broke. A hundred or so 
men were thrown on their faces 
on the sand by the relaxation of 
the “taut” rope, while the junk 
itself gaily sailed down again, at 
the imminent risk of being dashed 
to pieces on one or other of the 
many rocks. Luckily it escaped, 
and by a considerable amount of 
skill was brought into a protected 
cove by the crew on board, and, 
as we left, was once more starting 
up the rapid; but half a day’s 
work was lost. 

To watch the “trackers” is a 
great amusement. At any time a 
hundred or two men pulling at a 
long rope; with but the bad foothold 
of a boulder-strewn beach, is a 
sight worth seeing ; but to add to 
the fun, each band is accompanied 
by a professional jester, who urges 
his men on to work by cracking 
jokes, and beating his companions 
with painless rods of split bam- 
boos. The noise each blow makes 
as it falls upon the individual's 
back was, I suppose, the reason 
fora missionary I afterwards met 
speaking of the cruelty of Chinese 
slavery as exemplified by the 
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“task -masters” of the rapids of 
the upper Yangtze ! 

Temples become commoner and 
more frequent as one proceeds, 
and at one or two spots the hill- 
sides are almost lined with them, 
often their long poles a mass of 
coloured flags. A high peak in 
the far distance bears on its point- 
ed summit a monastery. 

Again a range of mountains 
appeared to block our way, and 
again we found before us the en- 
trance to another gorge; but as 
evening was approaching, we did 
not proceed any further, but made 
fast our junk, about an hour be- 
fore sunset, at the village of Hu-ai- 
tsze, at the entrance of the Lu- 
kan gorge. Here we landed and 
scrambled up a steep path to the 
little village, which is situated 
overlooking both the river and the 
entrance to the gorge and a small 
gully, through which flows a 
stream of clear mountain water. 
The houses are solidly built, and 
the natives, whom we found ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, seemed well 
todo. A crowd of laughing men, 
women, and children, and dogs 
thronged around us; but, except 
that they were very inquisitive, 
they were perfectly inoffensive. 

We climbed still higher up the 
hill to a little joss - house, a poor 
little temple certainly, with its 
tarnished carvings and placid im- 
age of Buddha. Some little In- 
dian figures of brass stood on the 
altar. I asked whence they came, 
and an old priest told my servant 
from far away up the river. 
Doubtless they had been carried 
from India vid Tibet, and present- 
ed to this wayside shrine by some 
weary pilgrim. 

Early morning found clouds 
hanging over the peaks of the 
Lu-kan gorge ; but as the sun rose 
they dispersed, exposing to view 
a scene of perfect loveliness—a 
chain of great mountains capped 


with the virgin snows of autumn, 
which glittered and shone in the 
bright sunshine all pink and gold 
against a pale-blue sky. 

No words of mine can describe 
the Lu-kan gorge. The immense 
height of the precipices that rise 
on each side of the here narrow 
river cannot be realised. It is 
only when one has some great 


junk with its hundreds of crew 


and passengers to compare the 
walls of rock with, that one can 
gain any idea of the immensity of 
the scene ; and junks of this kind 
look like toy boats as they float 
along at the foot of the cliffs. 
Here and there, where some ledge 
has formed, the natives have erect- 
ed little temples, almost  over- 
hanging the river below. How 
they can ascend to them and de- 
scend again I know not. Perhaps 
they never do. 

A little way along the gorge on 
the south side, a narrow gully, as 
if sawn in the rock, opens out, 
and through this mere strip of an 
opening one can catch a glimpse 
of still higher snow-peaks beyond, 
torn into fantastic shapes by the 
hand of time. 

A fair wind kept our boat mov- 
ing, a mere speck in the enormous 
scene that surrounded us. There 
may be cajions in America as fine 
as these Yangtze gorges, but the 
feeling of romance is not the 
same. They lack, too, the fan- 
tastic temples of China, and the 
curious junks that one is for ever 
passing. Here one is nearly twelve 
hundred miles from the sea, on a 
river whose banks are a succes- 
sion of histories, in a country that 
boasts the oldest civilisation in the 
world ; yet how few are the trav- 
ellers who turn aside from the 
more general routes to gaze upon 
some of the most wonderful scenery 
in the world ! 

At the upper end of the Lu-kan 
gorge, with its precipices thousands 
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of feet in height, and its eternal 
gloom, we turned back. With 
what reluctance we watched our 
boat’s head once more pointing 
down-stream ! for away still further 
up lies a land of unexplored won- 
ders,—the highlands of Se-chuen 
and the great O mountain; the 
wild Lolo and Mantze tribes, un- 
conquered in their fastnesses ; and 
still further away, Batang, the city 
of Lamas, and the huge mountains 
of Tibet. 

The stream carried us quickly 
down. The coolies laid aside their 
oars and lolled about smoking their 
opium. As we proceeded, the pace 
of the boat increased, and we ap- 
proached the rapids. The very 
danger added to the enjoyment as 
we were whirled down amongst 
the rocks. The water, tossed 
into eddies and whirlpools, foamed 
around us. Some we kept clear 
of, others we passed through, ex- 
periencing a pleasant dancing sen- 
sation. Our voices were almost 
drowned at times by the sound 
of the boiling and hissing water. 
Once a rock rising from mid- 
stream seemed to threaten us. 
Our Celestial “captain” was at 
the helm. He steered straight for 
it. A smash seemed inevitable ; 
but so fast ran the current that 
its very force swung the bow out 
when only a few feet away, and 
sent us faster than ever flying 
down the river. 

At Hong-ming-me-au, a village 
with about twice as many houses 
as there are syllables in its name, 
we went ashore, only to beat a 
retreat under a cloud of stones 
and mud with which the inhab- 
itants welcomed us ; very different 
behaviour from that we experi- 
enced in most of the places we 
had landed at. We found that 
by beating a hasty retreat we but 
increased the number of missiles, 
while any attempt to face the foe, 
armed though we were, would 
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have led to serious results ; so we 
adopted the only other plan, and 
sauntered back, smiling and taking 
no notice, as though we really 
rather enjoyed it. Back through 
the grand I-chang gorge we floated, 
until once more we found our- 
selves opposite the town which 
gives to it its name. Here we 
embarked on the steamer which 
had carried us from Hankow, and 
next morning were under steam 
again. Our journey from I-chang 
to Hankow was uneventful, except 
that, the river having fallen very 
considerably since our ascent, we 
spent a number of hours on a 
mud-bank in mid-stream, a pre- 
dicament which might have been 
of more serious inconvenience had 
not our captain been a most skil- 
ful and careful navigator. At 
Hankow we were as_ hospitably 
treated as we had been before, 
and after two days’ stay there 
proceeded to Shanghai. 

Off Woo-sung the Chinese fleet 
was lying. Besides the several 
ironclads brought from England, 
there were many of the old war- 
junks, rich in scarlet and gold 
dragons and gaudy flags, which, in 
contrast to the dull grey men-of- 
war, looked doubly antiquated. A 
few hours later we landed on the 
bund at Shanghai. 

Pleasantest amongst the many 
pleasant recollections of a tour in 
the far East is this voyage up the 
Yangtze-Kiang to me. Yet the 
events of this summer and autumn 
have cast a gloom over the river. 
Riots have broken out, lives have 
been lost, property destroyed, and 
a crisis brought about in China, 
Some of those who were most kind 
to us have been cruelly treated ; 
saddest of all, perhaps, the attack 
on the French Catholic sisters at 
I-chang, who had been our fellow- 
companions on the first part of our 
voyage so few months before. 

Wa ter B. Harris. 
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A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HARD HIT. ~ 


**Sadnes and griefe 
Bringe no reliefe. 
Bid them adiew.” 


— Bacchus’ Bounty, 1593. 


** Being called on the other day, by one in love, I gave my advice—that you are not to choose your 
physician for his knowledge in your distemper, but for having it himself.” —Tvtler. 
‘What is it to be wise? 
‘Tis but to know how little can be known.” 


In a day or two Bateman was 
quite at home at the rectory, and 
he felt ‘that he might venture to 
fulfil his mission to Kate. Noth- 
ing could be kinder or more sym- 
pathetic than the way in which 
our lieutenant talked to her about 
the great loss she had sustained. 
You would not have expected to 
find so much tact and good feeling, 
knowing him only superficially and 
in his gayest moods; nor would 
you have credited him with the 
tenderness of a child. But, if you 
think about it, you will find that, 
among your own acquaintances, 
there is almost invariably this qual- 
ity underlying the light - hearted 
nature. The more sun the greater 
shadow; and but for light we 
should have no shade. It is only 
your equable man—your confound- 
edly ‘ well-balanced” character— 
who is cold; and the nature of 
Fitz was Irish —neither equable 
nor chilly, but warm. 

He told Kate of how bravely 
her husband had lost his life in 
generously and nobly endeavour- 
ing to save the major; how his 
prowess was the talk and admira- 
tion of the regiment ; and how the 
last sacred promise made to the 
dying man was to befriend the 
girl he left behind him—the wife 
and mother. 

“T swore it,” said Fitz; “and 
if I could die for you or him, and 
if I could benefit the living by it, 


—-Popr. 


I would gladly ; but—there would 
be no use in that.” 

Neither would there. Day after 
day, while he lingered at the hos- 
pitable rectory, there was some- 
thing new to tell her, while she 
listened with rapt attention, and 
wept healing and most soothing 
tears: there is a luxury in grief, 
as we all know. 

Hugh ought to have had the 
Victoria Cross, and would have 
had it, if he had lived. Ah! the 
pity of it all! He did not tell 
her—the modest fellow—how he 
had been sounded about that deco- 
ration for himself by the colonel ; 
how he had distinctly told old 
Blister that nothing on earth 
would induce him to accept such 
an invidious distinction ; and how 
he would be ashamed to wear it 
among his brother officers—look- 
ing upon it as a most unwise 
decoration, and one that should 
never be conferred on or worn by 
any thorough soldier who loved 
his gallant comrades and the ser- 
vice. But this was a fact. He 
had very strong feelings about 
the royal gift “for valour ” where 
all were equally brave, but not 
equally fortunate, or equally push 
ing. These sentiments, to my 
mind, did him infinite credit, and 
I am sure he was right; but— 
which did him additional honour 
—he dwelt untiringly upon Hugh’s 
right to the Cross, all the same, 
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knowing that to Kate too much 
could not be said about the sol- 
dier who was past all honour, save 
posthumous and genuine tributes 
to bravery from a man as brave 
as he. 

The natural consequence fol- 
lowed all this sort of thing. It 
could not go on without the usual 
result. Eros is never cruel. If he 
wounds, give him but fair chances 
and he cures as certainly, with the 
aid of time and opportunity. 

Fitz should have been at home 
in the wilds of Kerry, “ picking 
up,” on his sick leave; but he 
elected to remain at Scottowe 
Rectory—being made so cordially 
welcome by Tinkler and Georgie. 
It was his fate. 

He grew passionately, madly in 
love with Kate. He could not 
help it. The idea of protection 
first insinuated itself, and gradu- 
ally developed into a sacred sense 
of duty, when he found how un- 
protected she was—that is, he de- 
luded himself, as lovers will, into 
the belief that she was unpro- 
tected ; though there was not any 
doubt but that her brother and 
Georgie would be glad to have 
her always. By easy but rapid 
stages the unselfish element was 
overmastered by the personal. 
The question was, How could he 
best serve her? Clearly by pos- 
session——there was no other sat- 
isfactory solution of the complex 
problem. He did not argue it 
all out with himself, but we may 
legitimately do so for him. 

Kate’s tenderness and weakness 
touched him, as these qualities al- 
ways touch a strong man. Her 
beauty was bewitching; and we 
know what havoc this works in 
the world around us every day, 
whether the male be weak or 
strong. How could he escape, 
even if he tried to?—which, as we 
see, he didn’t. 
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I think that Georgie guessed 
something, and helped him on. I 
always, as you know, liked Georgie, 
in spite of her defects ; and, I con- 
fess, I don’t like her the less on 
this account. I am sure, too, that 
Bridget, the little Irish nurse who 
looked after baby, was a powerful 
ally—-though unattached ; for she 
never lost an opportunity of prais- 
ing the lieutenant, with ready wit 
and native tact—sparingly at first, 
and then more unreservedly, as she 
saw that circumstances warranted 
the venture, and that developments 
were dimly visible. When, one 
day, he actually took Hugh in his 
arms, “for all the world,” she said, 
“as if he was his own flesh and 
blood,” she felt that there was no 
need for further reserve, but went 
in for unstinted and unmeasured 
admiration forthwith. 

“And Master Hugh cried so, 
ma’am, when I took him back, 
that it quite went to my heart,” 
said Bridget, “‘and made me jeal- 
ous—so it did.” 

Whereat Kate kissed him for 
his father—and the tears came 
into her eyes again. 

There could be, I repeat, but 
one result. Fitz fell over head and 
ears in love. He had now to win 
the prize, but everything was in 
his favour. She had come to feel 
a sympathetic companionship in 
his presence. Her sense of loneli- 
ness vanished in his company, and 
a full sense of protection seemed 
to envelop her when he was nigh. 
She began to look wistfully for 
him every morning, and missed 
him when the day was done. Tell- 
ing him of her early love soon 
came to be quite natural and re- 
lieving to her—he was so altogether 
patient and nice. 

Now, nice is notoriously the only 
adjective of the feminine gender : 
it is a woman’s word; and when 
she applies it to a man, that man 
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— if he only gets to know it—may 
hope against the longest odds. No 
handicapping can affect him ; what- 
ever is “on the cards,” he wins. 
But Fitz did not know as soon as 
he might. He was hopefully un- 
certain, but determined. Without 
her he felt that he must be—as 
we all are sure to be under simi- 
lar circumstances—for ever miser- 
able. As a matter of fact he was 
“smitten” on the first day ; now 
he was so hard hit that there was 
no cure but one. 

The favourable moment came at 
last, and he seized upon it with 
an ardour which is the heritage 
and birthright of all love-making 
sons of the Emerald Isle. I am, 
in all truth, bound to acknowledge 
that he did not say anything strik- 
ing or original at this momentous 
crisis, or which has not been said 
many times before, and will be re- 
peated for many times to come; 
but he said it in a way peculiar to 
himself, and which had the desired 
effect. There was no resisting, 
though the effort was tried in a 
self-make-believe way by Kate; 
but the plain English of it was 
that she, too, loved before she was 
really aware of it. She called the 
feeling by various self-deceptive 
names which led up to gratitude, 
and culminated in affection; and 
when the chord was struck, the 
response was plain : the heart could 
not be deceived or trifled with; 
and so it fell out that Fitz came 
to have her in his arms one day, 
with her head resting on his 
breast. 

To him she was worth her 
weight in gold; and she was the 
happy possessor of all his true 
manly devotion and regard. 

The baby in his crib saw it all, 
and began to resent the unusual 
inattention to himself; so he had 
to be taken up and talked to. 
There never was a better baby, I 


will say that. He might have op- 
posed id frustrated the whole 
business by inopportune captious- 
ness ; and it is greatly to his credit 
that he didn’t. He was content 
now to sit upon his mother’s lap, 
and enter into the spirit of the 
scene, while she and Fitz talked 
happily together. 

We need only report portions of 
the conversation. She developed 
a playful self-depreciation which 
was natural and charming, and 
which he had to combat for a 
while ; but it was tentative rather 
than strong. 

“T am so stupid,” she said, 
apologetically, ‘“ and—and—you 
are so clever.” 

“ Ah,” he replied, “clever! That 
is the very first time I have been 
paid such a compliment. My best 
friends heretofore have never sus- 
pected me of cleverness.” 

“Well, at all events, I am so 
very ignorant.” 

* You are quite learned enough 
for me; I hate learned women,” 
he said honestly, but with dubious 
compliment. 

With captivating simplicity she 
declared that she didn’t “really 
mind being ignorant —one bit.” 
What did it matter after all, “so 
long as I can get information when 
I want it?” 

He laughed at the quaintness 
of the speech, which undoubtedly 
had a great deal of common-sense 
in it. If we can get to know what 
we want to know, where is the 
practical need for anything be- 
yond. Knowledge is power—you 
say; but then there are number- 
less good souls who thrive and are 
happy without power—loving and 
tender souls, to whom the man 
of their choice is the embodiment 
of it. This big lieutenant, with 
the Irish heart, was just the man, 
in such a vicarious emergency, to 
play a winning game. Handsome, 
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2 
brave, earnest, and good ; he was 
not to be gainsaid whether she was 
learned or not. 

Now this question of ignorance 
is a difficult one, and at best 
only one of degree, and purely 
relative. Thomas, in his ‘ Life 
of Descartes,’ says that it is “a 


topic of no consideration.” There 
is an education for the herd 
of mankind, but “the man of 


genius admits that only which he 
gives to himself: it consists almost 
always in destroying the first.” 
From this we may reasonably in- 
fer that even a great philosopher 
—leaving Kate out of the ques- 
tion altogether — will voluntarily 
reduce himself to an intellectually 
negative condition, on a par with 
an ignoramus of the ordinary 
everyday sort, in order -to rise 
ultimately to a pinnacle of fame. 
There is therefore hope for Kate, 
which is further strengthened by 
the dictum of Lavater that a per- 
son capable of listening is on the 
road to wisdom. Fitz found her, 
in this respect, most satisfactory. 

I think myself that both wis- 
dom and education can be always 
dispensed with by a clever natural- 
ness on the part of a woman, who 
refrains from discussing what she 
does not understand, and merely 
says, “I differ from you.” 

You need not dread the high- 
wayman when you have nothing 
in your pockets but your hands. 
So, when you are unencumbered 
with any intellectual pretensions, 
you can confound fhe most learned 
of professors by boldly disagreeing 
with him and—stopping there. 
This quality, or capability, I take 
to be what Swift means by the 
discretion of dulness,” and which 
very likely he occasionally found 
toc much for him. 

But there is yet another aspect 
of the case. Huxley, for instance, 
would —for Kate’s edification— 
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describe a primrose as a dicotyle- 
donous exogen with a monopetal- 
ous corolla and central placen- 
tation. Now, imagine that! Prob- 
ably she, in common with, I hope, 
most of my lady readers, would be 
quite content not to know the 
names of flowers at all, provided 
that she could only grow them, 
pluck them, possess them, smell 
them, and otherwise enjoy them 
at her own sweet will. Life is 
short ; these names are long and 
terribly difficult to remember and 
to spell ; and the flowers fade while 
we stop to classify and arrange. 

Fitz was fully equal to gather- 
ing them for her, taking off the 
thorns and all the rest of it— 
which was what she needed to 
make her happy. As for a blue- 
stocking—he hated women of that 
class as much as I do. 

All this simply means, when 
boiled down: appeal to the eye 
rather than to the mind if you 
want satisfactory and speedy re- 
sults: most people can see, but 
few are clever—which is a great 
comfort to the majority. But aman 
of talent is no taller than you or 
I, my good sir, except in his own 
estimation. Knowledge, it is true, 
even without talent, places you 
on stilts, and gives you glimpses 
through the windows of the clever 
people who live higher up. But, 
if you are not ambitious, Kate’s 
views will be found to suit your 
case admirably, and to wear well— 
no matter to which sex you may 
belong. “In any event,” says 
Pliny to his wife’s aunt, “love is 
the best of instructors;” and it 
is only necessary that men should 
endeavour to be what women, 
during the early stages of this 
educational process, fancy they 
are—perfection. 

Fitz now disclaimed any preten- 
sions whatever to erudition: he 
would have none of it. ‘“ Don’t 
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make any mistake,” he said to 
Kate; “I mustn’t sail under false 
colours, because I’m not a walking 
cyclopedia, and there are a great 
many things that might stump me 
at anexam. But my love for you 
is genuine—that’s all I care about 
—-deep down-—ever so deep. It 
has entered into my very being. 
I could not root it out if I were 
to try—ever so hard. But, my 
darling, do you know that you 
haven’t really said ‘Yes’? I 
know it is all right, of course ; but 
I want to hear you say it. If you 
were to throw me over,” he con- 
tinued, with the usual prolixity 
of a young man in his mentally 
and morally enfeebled condition, 
*‘T should not care what happened ; 
I'd exchange and go abroad and 
eat my heart out—that’s all.” A 
mode of appeasing the voracity of 
despair which does not appear to 
be as uncommon in theory as in 
reality. 

Here an eloquent silence super- 
vened. 

He drew closer to her and put 
his arm round her where she sat. 
The baby somehow managed to 
get hold of his first finger and 
tightened his little fist upon it: 
the situation, therefore, was comic 
as well as pathetic. 

“Look!” he said, “by Jove! 
the chap won’t let me go. It is 
well that you haven’t the heart to 
send me away, and he didn’t hear 
you distinctly say that ‘ Yes.’” 

Her head drooped. Was it to 
look at Hugh? She smoothed 
back the floss upon his forehead 
without speaking. Fitz tried, 
with the other hand under her 
softly rounded chin, whether she 
would yield to the sideway pres- 
sure. She did, and looked into 
his face with swimming eyes. He 
pressed his lips to hers — their 
first kiss; and the words “my 
sweet ” were plainly audible. For 


(Dee, 


some moments he remained in 
happy unconsciousness of the fact 
that baby had transferred the 
captive finger to his innocent 
gums, and was having a high old 
time of it on his own account. 
What mattered it? Hugh might 
have devoured the finger altogether 
for all the owner felt or cared. 

‘Remember, Kate, [ am to be 
Fitz now, and not Mr Bateman 
any more.” 

Here Hugh, having discarded 
the finger, began to kick and crow 
in happy ecstasy, and divided the 
attention of the mother. 

* Put the little chap,” he plead- 
ed, “into his cradle. I think he 
wants to go to sleep.” 

She knew he didn’t, but never- 
theless she obeyed. The object of 
their mutual solicitude good-natur- 
edly determined to enter fully into 
the spirit of the scene, and crowed 
again more vigorously than before, 
as he lay on his back and saw his 
mother crushed once more into the 
warm embrace of the stalwart sol- 
dier. He was clearly quite con- 
tented with his future father-in- 
law, as evinced by sundry signs— 
such as turning up his two big 
toes and turning down all his les- 
ser ones at one and the same time 
—which I take to be as significant 
of content as the motion of a cat’s 
paws when he lies prone and pur- 
ring on the hearth. 

‘ Fitz—dear Fitz,” said Kate, 
plaintively, “do you know that I 
have nothing—absolutely nothing 
—in the wide, wide world but— 
him?” 

Now, if she appraised the baby, 
Fitz felt that he had a right to be 
included in the stocktaking. 

“You have me,” he said, cir- 
cling her small head with his two 
hands and kissing her again. “I 
am somebody—or something.” 

“You are — all — everything.” 
(This was inconsistent with the 
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previous statement, but what did 
that matter? Neither noticed it.) 
« And I trust vou and believe in 
you, now and for ever.” 
‘ © You may,” responded Fitz ; 
“there never was a true man if I 
am not. People talk a lot of non- 
sense about love at first sight, and 
the impossibility of it. I didn’t 
believe in it myself at one time, 
and I didn’t think it was really 
that in my own case; but it was: 
I know now. By Jove! how every- 
thing is changed! I don’t mind 
telling you” (he spoke with bated 
breath for fear of being overheard 
and misjudged by the third party 
in the cradle) “that I used posi- 
tively to detest babies ; but now I 
shouldn’t mind in the least stop- 
ping all day to—rock the cradle: 
that is, if you were here too, be- 
cause of course, if he began to cry, 
I shouldn’t know how to manage. 
I’m as fond of the little chap,” he 
said, as he followed her over to 
Hugh, “as if he was my own.” 
This fitted in with the state- 
ments of Bridget. “Ah!” said 
Kate with playful jealousy, ‘ per- 
haps, after al], it’s him and not 


“No, it isn’t—it’s you,—at least 
—well—it’s both of you. You must 
not be suspicious.” 

“Well, I won't! 
not be.” 

Then he fell into a momentary 
sort of brown study contemplating 
his possible happiness as he looked 
into her captivating face, till she 
rallied him with an offer of a 
penny for his thoughts. 

“They were selfish,” he replied. 

“ Well?” 

“] was just thinking how nice it 
is to have a baby ready, because I 
often used to fancy how horrid it 
must be when people go on their 
wedding - trip, to be stared at 
and talked about and watched by 
everybody.” 


Tll try and 
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** But he won’t prevent that.” 

“Yes, he will: Because we'll 
take him with us, don’t you know, 
and—they’ll think we have been 
married for ever so long!” 

Kate laughed a real good healthy 
laugh—the first for a long time— 
at the funny idea, and at the 
bashfulness which entertained the 
idea, and found comfort in it ; 
but saw difficulties which didn’t 
occur to him. 

“You silly old man! The 
nurse would be sure to tell, and 
then——” 

*“ Bridget! no, she won’t, because 
well get another one, and we 
won’t let her into the secret.” 
And he looked quite serious, and 
quite pleased at the thought of his 
deeply laid scheme for defeating 
the legitimate curiosity of the 
public. 

“Qh, but I never could part 
with Bridget!” pleaded Kate ; 
“she is so fond of baby and of 
me.” 

‘‘ We could take her back again, 
you know,” explained the wily 
soldier. 

“But then I might like the 
new maid, and find it hard to send 
her away when the time came.” 

He was ready for even this 
emergency. ‘‘ We could keep her 
on as a parlour-maid—if it came 
to that.” 

“ Yes — we 
Kate. 

Then he broached the subject of 
when the event was to be. This 
was now the main point to be 
settled, and he pressed her very 
hard. 

“Oh, not for ever, ever so long! 
You'll wait, won’t you, for my 
sake, a little? I couldn’t — we 
must wait. Poor Hugh!” She 
put both hands suddenly to her 
face, and then the tears came 
again, forcing their way between 
the delicate fingers. 


might,” assented 
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“Yes, yes, of course — sweet. 
I won’t urge any more. [I'll wait, 
The brave fellow loved you, as I 
know, dearly and devotedly, but 
not more truly than I. The best 
tribute I can pay to his worth and 
to his appreciation of you is to 
love you and the boy —and to 
wait for his sake.” 

For his sake! This is the way 
men talk, you see, my dear madam, 
when they become infatuated. 
But we must not be too hard. It 
is enough for us to know that the 
living lover was a sound and true 
man ; and that, even if he did talk 
nonsense under embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, he worshipped the 
ground Kate stood on; and if 
needs were, would die for her at a 
moment’s notice. When he got 
her round again, he repeated the 
assurance that he would wait. 

* You are right, when I come to 
think of it. It would look bad to bé 
too precipitate : we'll postpone it, 
my darling, long enough—just long 
enough to satisfy Mrs Grundy.” 

“Who is Mrs Grundy?” asked 
the innocent Kate, looking up in- 
quiringly. 

“Oh! don’t you know? Really! 
Well, she is only an imaginary 
personage, I’m glad to say, who 
represents all the proprieties.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed. “ You 
see now how ignorantI am. I told 
you I was; but you never sup- 
posed that you would so soon have 
proof of it. Did you?” 

He answered her in a way which 
seemed conclusive and satisfactory 
to both—by a kiss ; and then went 
on to explain that though Mrs 
Grundy was an ideal female, she 
had representatives in the flesh at 
most places; and that, as far as 
his judgment went, Mrs Fungus 
occupied the proud position in 
Westerly. 

They sat and chatted till the 
first gong sounded for dinner, and 


how the time flew, to be sure! 
Poor Kate! charming Kate! I 
am glad that things have turned 
out so well for her. Yov think, 
my dear madam, that she is fickle, 
and does not deserve it all. Too 
easily won, and that! You feel 
that you would not have yielded 
so soon. But you should make 
allowances for very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Have you ever, may 
I ask, been laid siege to by an 
open-hearted and a tender-hearted, 
eloquent, handsome, and gallant 
Munster man? Pronounce the last 
adjective with the accent on either 
syllable—for either pronunciation 
will apply in this instance. Not 
fervent love alone did he bring to 
bear, but that which is akin to it 
—love’s poor relation, pity ; and 
when you meet, under these cir- 
cumstances, a man who won’t take 
“No” for an answer, you may be 
sure that he will upset some of 
your conclusions. A personal op- 
portunity of testing this assertion 
is, madam, all the harm I wish 
you. 

Bateman’s stay at the rectory 
was to have been for a few days 
only—he was in such a hurry 
home. The time ran into over 
three weeks before he had settled 
the momentous matters of which 
we have just been giving particulars. 
At last he made up his mind that 
the best way to face and get over 
the months which must intervene 
between the present time and the 
absolute and undisputed proprietor- 
ship of Kate would be to do his 
duty—run over to Ireland and 
‘‘ make a clean breast of it.” 

We will not follow him; but 
we may, however, convey the as- 
surance that Kate will be warmly 
welcomed when she crosses the 
Channel as Mrs Bateman. 

Now, if any one had told the 
lieutenant, twelve months ago, that 
sane and rational beings existed 
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who wrote every day to one an- 
other for an uncertain period, he 
would have hesitated to believe it. 
Nay, more, he would have ruth- 
lessly laughed at any fellow in his 
regiment who pleaded guilty to the 
charge. What mighty changes 
does not love produce! No more 
even-tempered man could be found 
than our lieutenant. Yet, to have 
chaffed him now about all this 
sentimental business, would have 
been to court on the part of the 
chaffer extremely unpleasant rela- 
tions with the chaffee. 

If you are a hard-headed, mat- 
ter-of-fact person, without either 
sentiment or romance, you will set 
him down as a goose. What mat- 
ters it? Kate’s opinion now is 
the one he values; and to her jit 
nova Cycnus avis—Cycnus is quite 
another and a finer bird. For my- 
self, I can only say that all my 
geese are swans, and always have 
been, as long as I can remember. 
I side with Kate, in this particular 
instance, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“ All this love-making is very 
superficial,” says the egregious 
sage ; and “ we judge too much by 


CHAPTER XXXII. — ON 


** No hap so hard but may in 


Winter had come unusually 
early and suddenly on this partic- 
ular year. There was a heavy 
fall of snow in November. 

Mr Pipperly did not like travel- 
ling about in it, but it could not 
be avoided: he had to close this 
business of the purchase for La- 
vinia, or to expect no peace. 
Thank goodness, this was likely 
to be his final trip. Everything 
was settled, to all intents and pur- 
poses, at last ; and he was now on 
his way to Scottowe to announce 
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appearances.” What else have 
nine out of ten of us to judge the 
tenth by? We can’t be content 
without judging, and, if we waited 
for esoteric light, we might never 
get it. On the whole, the super- 
ficial does us very well all round, 
and we are content that the 
majority should judge ourselves 
by the same standard. A super- 
ficial verdict on its units is all 
that a busy and over-rapid com- 
munity has time enough to in- 
dulge in; and it is just as well 
that the fact is so. Don’t let us 
be too searching and scrutinous. 
There are wheels within wheels ; 
and though some of the smaller 
cogs be broken, what matter while 
the social machine works smoothly ? 
We can’t all be engineers; but 
when there is a break-down, the 
social expert is never far to seek, 
nor his condemnation long with- 
held, as some of us know to our 
cost. You doubt the soundness 
of this reasoning. Well, let us 
always strive to give each other 
the benefit of a doubt, and think 
well of people when we can: it is 
the cheapest form of philanthropy 
with which I am acquainted. 


THE ROAD AND OFF. 


fine amend.” —SouTHWELL. 


to Mrs West, the lady in charge, 
that the place had changed hands, 
and that it was Miss Harman’s 
strongly expressed wish that she 
should remain there just as long 
as it suited her own convenience 
to stay, and on the same terms. 

It is curious how one feels the 
cold in a first-class compartment 
of a railway-carriage, shut up with 
several other passengers, with foot- 
warmers, and any amount of wraps ; 
but, as we all know, one does, in 
spite of every precaution. It puts 
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one out of humour, and rapidly 
develops the national tendency to 
moroseness and unamiable isola- 
tion. Under the unfavourable 
circumstances we look upon a 
funny man, or a cheery and talka- 
tive one, as an unconscionable 
nuisance. Even the good-natured 
man who offers his newspapers 
and periodicals all round, does not 
meet with spontaneous gratitude ; 
and the thanks which he receives 
are grudgingly given, and in a 
tone which seems to imply that 
you would rather not have had to 
accept his overtures, and only open 
the papers because you don’t wish 
to be thought devoid of good-breed- 
ing. You return everything speed- 
ily, and do so with an air which 
indicates that familiar intercourse 
is thenceforward at an end. You 
rearrange your rugs—which his 
officious civility has obliged you 
to loosen—and a moody silence 
follows. 

If the journey is uneventful, 
you complete it without adding to 
your circle of acquaintance or en- 
larging your experience of human- 
ity. It requires an unusual amount 
of jolting and bumping from im- 
perfectly screwed-up couplings, a 
slow rate of speed, an irregularity 
in time-keeping, a break-down, a 
blow-up, a collision, a run off the 
rails—something to create a griev- 
ance, in order to get over the Brit- 
isher’s reserve, and awaken conver- 
sational sociability. The traveller 
only thaws to grumble ; and when 
he finds that his companions can 
also grumble, a bond of sympa- 
thetic union is at once established, 
on a firm basis. 

Silence reigned supreme in the 
particular compartment with which 
we are interested, for such a length- 
ened period, that the journey 
seemed likely to terminate as it 
began, when suddenly there oc- 
curred a series of thumpings and 


jumpings of, a most startling and 
physically disturbing character, 
and ending in the stoppage of the 
train. 

Everybody was flustered, per- 
turbed, or frightened, with thesingle 
exception of a gentleman sitting 
in the corner opposite Mr Pipperly 
—a man who had neither read nor 
slept since the start ; and who now 
sat calm and undisturbed while 
those around him were in a state 
of commotion and nervousness, 
He was a handsome man, fresh- 
coloured and _ healthy - looking, 
with hair of iron- grey, a large 
beard, and a neatly trimmed mous- 
tache which did not hide a resolute 
mouth. He seemed to be mentally 
amused, and to be taking enjoy- 
ment out of others’ discomfiture. 
It seemed to Pipperly something 
strange and uncanny ; but there 
was no time just then for much 
speculation. A fussy old gentle- 
man made a rush for the window, 
and in doing so trod on the mys- 
terious man’s toes. He begged 
pardon, as a matter of course, 
“Don’t mention it, sir,” was the 
response ; “I should have had the 
sense to keep my feet out of the 
way.” 

Mr Pipperly could see that he 
winced, all the same. The other 
window was down now; people 
had found their tongues and voices, 
and the engine blowing off steam 
added to the din. The scene was 
soon an animated one. Night 
was setting in. The ground was 
covered with snow. There was a 
keen frost. The train had gone 
off the rails—fortunately without 
causing injury to life or limb ; and 
the line was blocked, and the en- 
gine disabled by the bursting of a 
pipe. A pale crescent moon looked 
calmly down on the confusion ; 
and the myriad stars sparkled 
brightly in the blue-green over- 
head, which gradually softened 
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into a pale-lemon tint near the hor- 
izon—on the line of which, in the 
middle distance, a row of gaunt 
sentinel firs stood out in black 
relief. 

The public road at the spot where 
the accident occurred skirted and 
ran parallel to the railway, sepa- 
rated from it only by a hedge; 
till—about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant—it took a sharp turn up a 
steep incline, where the railway 
cutting was crossed by a stone 
bridge, which was still clearly 
outlined and defined in the wan- 
ing light. 

Everybody, save the mysterious 
stranger, jumped out, to find them- 
selves more than ankle-deep in the 
snow. Knots of fussy, gabbling, 
female passengers stood about the 
carriages ; equally gabbling and 
fussy men ran to and fro, collect- 
ing into groups, colliding with each 
other, and then dispersing again, 
only to poke their noses and heads 
into places where they were not 
wanted—obstructing guard, engine- 
driver, and stoker in their efforts 
to get at the extent of damage to 
the machinery. Not a few old men 
stood patiently in one place, in- 
stead of gadding about, looking 
hopeless, but equally in the way ; 
stamping their feet or clapping 
their hands to keep up circulation. 
It was a “mixed train” — so, 
therefore, was the crowd — high 
and low, rich and poor, old and 
young. There was the highly 
nervous gentleman discharging a 
volley of questions at everybody 
within earshot ; and there was—as 
a set-off—the irascible old gent. 
vowing vengeance against the rail- 
way company, and threatening any 
number of actions at law. The 
inevitable demon boy was there 
too—present in every gathering, 
like the stray dog at a review— 
running headlong into mischief 
and danger, and seemingly deter- 
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mined to end by going straight 
into the fire-box, to the inex- 
pressible grief of his bewildered 
mother, whom he dodged—with 
the inherent ingenuity of youth 
—in and out, among the wheels, 
and through the open doors. 
Eventually he was captured and 
delivered over by the stoker with 
an admonitory slap behind from 
the fire-shovel, the mark of which 
took some time and patience to 
obliterate. ‘“’Arry ” was present 
also. What crowd is perfect with- 
out him! In fact there were two 
—rival but friendly ones — who 
seemed to be the only persons who 
had good spirits enough left to 
look upon the situation as comic. 
They “ chafied ” the engine-driver 
to their hearts’ content, and were 
hugely tickled when he looked 
stolid, and didn’t seem to see the 
point. They soon found ‘out, by 
his accent, that he was an Irish- 
man, and then they called him 
“ Pat,” asked him if he kept whisky 
as well as water on board ; whether 
the engine was “‘ screwed,”—and so 
on. He was too busy to heed 
them for a time, till—going to the 
front to get at some part of the 
machinery — one ’Arry suggested 
to the other that “’e was a-goin’ 
to sit on her ’ed, and the ladies 
had better take care she don’t 
kick.” 

This tickled the Irishman, who 
saw the glimmer of joke in it, 
and enjoyed it. Both the cads 
hailed the sign of friendliness, and 
presumed upon it to get at the 
cause of the accident—being de- 
voured by curiosity. 

“Do I know? Why, of course 
I do,” explained the engine-driver 
in a confidential tone. ‘She shied. 
You don’t believe it! There was 
a waggon and six horses going over 
the bridge when we were running 
under it; and when she saw it 
she threw up her heels and— 
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bolted. Now you know all about 
it, and mind you don’t split.” 

While this sort of thing went 
on, the guard was on his way to 
Bexley Junction, three miles dis- 
tant, from which it was expected 
that in about two hours relief 
would come; so there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait patiently 
till the time was up. 

Chill soon got the better of Mr 
Pipperly, and he returned to the 
comparative comfort and warmth 
of the carriage. He found his fel- 
low-traveller seated in the same 
corner, quietly indulging in a cigar. 

“You don’t object to this, I 
hope,” he said. 

“Oh dear, no—not at all,” said 
Mr Pipperly, cheerily. ‘TI like it, 
I assure you.” 

“Perhaps you smoke, 
May I offer you a cigar?” 

“* Well, I do—just a little. But 
thanks—no! I am a very moder- 
ate smoker indeed.” 

**On such an exceptional occa- 
sion as this, sir, even a slight ex- 
cess might be permitted.” 

“No; not at my time of life. I 
have passed the period when any 
excess, however slight, is safe.” 

“You will excuse me,” said the 
stranger. “Iam no hand at com- 
pliments ; but, judging by appear- 
ances, I should dispute the pre- 
misses—which imply age.” 

Mr Pipperly was pleased in spite 
of himself. ‘ Well, at all events,” 
he responded, “ you have paid one, 
and such a flattering one, that I 
am disposed to give way, if you will 
allow me to retract my refusal.” 

He accepted the proffered gift, 
lighting it from the glowing end 
of his companion’s “weed” — a 
genuine misnomer, by the by, in 
the present instance, for the tobacco 
was of the finest brand. ‘This busi- 


then ? 


ness is extremely annoying, sir,” 
he went on, when he had got his 
cigar well under way—“ extremely 
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annoying. <A cheerful prospect for 
the next two or three hours—isn’t 
it?” 

“ Well, if not exactly cheerful, 
still the situation has its compensa- 
tions. For instance, it is pictur- 
esque: there is some satisfaction 
to be got out of that. It is a new 
experience—there is an air of un- 
certainty as to its cause—an air 
of mystery as to its results—and 
so on.” He laughed, a genial 
laugh, which showed that his cyni- 
cism did not go much deeper than 
the surface. ‘ You’d probably pre- 
fer, sir, being at home, sitting com- 
fortably in an easy-chair by your 
drawing-room fire.” 

Mr Pipperly moved his head in 
a way which was both a nod and 
a shake, and was easily interpreted 
to mean “ Decidedly.” 

“Yet a reflective mind—as I 
hope yours is—should find some 
satisfaction in dwelling on this 
theory of compensation, and draw- 
ing conclusions from it.” 

“You'll excuse me,” said Mr 
Pipperly, having an idea that his 
companion was going in for chaff, 
and wishing to give the conversa- 
tion a turn in an opposite direc- 
tion; “but if I had been asked 
to pick out the one person among 
the crowd of fellow - passengers 
likely to draw philosophical con- 
solation from the unpromising cir- 
cumstances around us, I should 
have at once singled you out.” 

The listener laughed again his 
pleasant laugh. “And curiously 
enough,” he retorted, “if I had 
been asked who among the crowd 
was least likely to form a ground- 
less conclusion, I should unhesi- 
tatingly have pointed to you— 
with equal promptness and greater 
accuracy.” 

“You are more than a match 
for me at compliments, I admit,” 
replied Mr Pipperly ; “ but I based 
my estimate on the extraordinary 
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coolness which you have displayed 
under what ordinary or average 
mortals would consider most ex- 
citing circumstances.” 

‘‘Hardly a sufficient basis on 
which to found the reputation of 
a philosopher. I represent rather 
a phase of mental indolence, I 
should imagine, and nothing more. 
I did not see the necessity for add- 
ing to the fuss, and I did not add 
to it. The supply of nervousness 
exceeded the demand. I did not 
ask any questions, because others 
asked more than I saw any need 
for. I felt, moreover, that if 
any valuable information was ob- 
tained I should hear it; and I 
knew that if it was necessary to 
get out, we should be ordered out. 
I have enjoyed my cigar, and my 
feet are dry.” 

“ Allow me to remark,” broke 
in Mr Pipperly, taking the cigar 
out of his mouth and putting on 
a look of concentration to add 
force to his words, “that all this 
appears like anything but mental 
indolence. It is, if you will per- 
mit me, mental shrewdness of—of 
—of the most pronounced type.” 
Here he resumed his cigar. ‘ Al- 
lied perhaps it may be to physical 
indolence.” 

“‘ But, you see, that theory won’t 
fit; because I have been all my 
life, and am still, a most active 
worker and labourer. I have never 
spared myself any bodily exertion 
as a means to an end; and by it 
I lived and have succeeded.” 

“Be that as it may,” said Pip- 
perly again, in his excitement re- 
moving his cigar and dropping the 
ashes and some of the sparks on 
his trousers, The stranger pointed 
with his index-finger, and the sen- 
tence was broken for the moment 
by the exigencies of the situation, 
as the speaker had to get up and 
shake himself to prevent unpleas- 
ant consequences. ‘ Excuse,” he 
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said, resuming, “ my venturing to 
say so; but I speak sincerely. 
You are, at all events, a remark- 
able man —a very remarkable 
man.” 

“ Modesty suggests that I should 
contradict you,” was the retort ; 
“because I have never done any- 
thing more remarkable than mak- 
ing a tolerable fortune.” 

“Tt requires brains to make 
one.” 

“Granted ; but not always one’s 
own. However, it is some little 
satisfaction to me to feel that, 
what I have I fairly earned.” 

Mr Pipperly, with the instinct 
of a gentleman, changed the sub- 
ject. He did not wish to pry into 
the stranger’s private affairs, or to 
seem to be inquisitive on such 
personal matters. 

“You have travelled?” he in- 
quired, tentatively. 

“Well, no. Not in the usually 
accepted sense of having visited 
many countries ; but in the literal 
sense of covering distance, and 
totting up mere miles, I have 
travelled.” 

The discovery, not yet made by 
Mr Pipperly, has probably been 
made before now by the reader— 
the identity of Adrian. 

“T have crossed the ocean to 
and from the antipodes; and now 
I am endeavouring to make my 
way to a place of which perhaps - 
you may know something—Scot- 
towe.” 

“That's most 
I am going there.” 

“ How very fortunate 

“Can it be possible that you 
are—Mr Adrian Verney?” 

‘“‘T am the man known as Ver- 
ney for years past; but I am, in 
reality, the son of General Bynge- 
Hudson.” 

“You astonish me still more! 
I did not know he had a son.” 

Here Adrian related, in a gen- 
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eral way, some facts new to Mr 
Pipperly, not sparing himself in 
giving his own history; and finally 
telling how, through a lifetime, 
he had believed his father dead ; 
and how quite recently he had 
found him alive, and had been 
reconciled. 

*“T went to Westerly on other 
business ; and there, by the mer- 
est chance, I saw his name in a 
local paper, in connection with 
some religious meeting. I found 
I had been deceived as to his 
death, by a distant relative for 
his own ends; but the deceiver is 
dead himself, and all is well that 
ends well.” 

Mr Pipperly knew all about 
Adrian’s business to Westerly ; 
so he made a plunge at business 
forthwith. Here was the very 
man he wanted, who was to relieve 
him of the purchase which he had 
made against his will and judg- 
ment. ‘I have just become the 
owner, in trust, for a friend of 
mine, of the fine old mansion and 
adjoining estate of Scottowe,” he 
said, not wishing to depreciate 
his wares, which he hoped to 
sell again. 

“Then my mission has been 
frustrated, I fear. I was bent on 
the same business. It was the 
one thing on which I had set 
my heart. I had a special object 
in it.” 

* My dear sir,” put in Mr Pip- 
perly, soothingly, stroking his com- 
panion’s knee, “I know all about 
it, from beginning to end, both 
from your protégée and from Miss 
Harman, my friend and client, 
whose object and yours, let me 
tell you, are identical. She bought 
as a mere matter of sentiment—a 
mistaken sense of duty—a fancied 
obligation which had no solid 
foundation either in reason or in 
fact: to be candid with you, a 
mere heart-freak. The gentleman 
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to whom she is engaged, an officer 
on active foreign service, left her 
the temporary guardianship of the 
young wife of a soldier friend. 
She is now a widow, with an in- 
fant son. The boy is the last of 
his name, and the boy’s father 
had a romantic feeling about the 
‘cradle of his race.’ If I don’t 
mistake, his young widow—this 
Mrs Scottowe—is the same in 
whom you are interested.” 

“Yes; I went to Westerly ex- 
pressly to find her. I did not 
know her husband was dead. 
Poor thing! Iam indeed deeply 
interested in her—more so now 
than ever. I knew her as a child. 
Her mother was very dear to me. 
I am a well-to-dé man with no 
family ties; and, coming back to 
end my days here, I looked for- 
ward to the gratification of doing 
for Kate what now can’t be done, 
since the place has been purchased. 
There are many reasons why I re- 
gret that you have forestalled me. 
Have you absolutely completed the 
purchase ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr Pipperly, de- 
lighted to see so much anxiety on 
the part of Adrian; ‘our offer 
has been finally accepted by the 
Courts. But I may tell you that 
Miss Harman will probably be 
willing to resell her interest to 
you—in fact she has said so to 
myself, and it was only on this 
condition that I consented to act 
in the matter.” 

This was a flim-flam to a cer- 
tain extent, as we know; but 
there was enough truth in it to 
be satisfactory to Adrian. 

“With a fair advance, which 
I can recommend from a purely 
business point of view—your ob- 
jects being, as I said, the same— 
there will be no difficulty. But 
business is business, as you under- 
stand. And I, as Miss Harman’s 
guardian and trustee P 
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“Oh! of course —of course,” 
said Adrian. 

“ From a business point of view, 
then, I think I may safely promise 
that your wishes will be realised. 
When you have seen the place 
communicate with me.” Here he 
gave Adrian a card on which he 
had written his address. ‘“ Prob- 
ably an advance of, say, five per 
cent on the transaction would 
meet the case.” 

“May I take it as settled?” 
asked Adrian. 

“Well, really, I can’t answer 
just yet positively ; but I think I 
should say so,” Mr Pipperly re- 
plied, cautiously, and withal just 
dubiously enough not to appear 
overjoyed; but secretly highly 
pleased. ‘TI shail be there all to- 
morrow—that is, presuming we 
only get within reasonable reach 
to-night. Perhaps you may be 
able to run over. You will stop at 
the rectory, which is not far off.” 

“Tf not to-morrow, then the 
next day.” 

“Very well. There is a lady 
in charge of the house, and she 
will show you over the place. I 
put up myself at Fawley, where 
there is a comfortable inn, six 
miles from Scottowe, with good 
post-horses.” 

“T will stay there with you to- 
night, if you don’t object, and go 
on to-morrow to the rectory.” 

“Tll be only too delighted. 
They expect you?” 

“Yes; but they do not know 
the day. Being a stranger, I was 
not able to be precise, not know- 
ing distances. I am very glad 
indeed to have met you. You 
remember the old saying, ‘The 
world is very small’?” 

“* All things come to those who 
wait’ is another old saying,” re- 


sponded Pipperly ; “here is the 
relief train.” 
considerable 


After bustle and 
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excitement, caused by change of 
luggage and reseating of passen- 
gers, a fresh start was made at 
last, and Bexley Junction was 
reached some hours after time 
without accident to life or limb. 

A weary drive of another hour 
or so brought our two travellers to 
the end of their day’s journey, and 
landed them at Fawley Inn. Mr 
Pipperly was known and duly 
welcomed. A good fire and a 
comfortable repast soon reconciled 
both to the situation. Things 
might have been much worse. 

As they were going up to bed, 
it occurred to Mr Pipperly that 
he had omitted one piece of im- 
portant news. ‘“ You were talk- 
ing about the ‘theory of compen- 
sation’ to-day, sir. I forgot to 
call your attention to an illustra- 
tion of it which may have special 
interest to you. I believe that 
the young widow in whom you 
are so much interested is engaged, 
or about to be engaged, to another 
soldier—a good match in every 
way, and a fine fellow, a great fa- 
vourite with us all when his regi- 
ment was quartered in Westerly— 
Lieutenant Bateman.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” 
said Adrian; ‘‘and it is just as 
well that you have told me. Good 
night.” 

Next morning they started in 
the same trap for Scottowe. Mr 
Pipperly got out and walked (hav- 
ing no luggage) by a short cut to 
the manor-house, while Adrian 
drove on to the rectory. It was 
arranged that the trap was to call 
on the return journey to pick up 
Mr Pipperly. 

Adrian was at heart a man of 
“Sabine gravity,” but the loquac- 
ity of the driver did not allow of 
much mental repose ; and the cir- 
cumstances of the case were, it 
must be admitted, calculated to 
disturb the most equable and 
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self-restrained nature. He could 
not keep down a,queer sensation 


as he approached the rectory ; and’ 


his hand shook as he held the 
reins while the driver got down to 
open the avenue gate. 

It was hardly to be wondered at. 
He had come back to England 
with the heart of a philanthropist, 
and the affectionate nature of a 
boy ; and he was about to renew 
personal acquaintance with two 
persons whom he had befriended, 
and rescued from the fate of out- 
casts years ago. He had left 
England, an outcast himself, and a 
pauper: he was now a wealthy man. 


** Misera est magni custodia censis,” 


says the satirist—How great care 
belongs to the possession of riches ! 
and when those riches are accumu- 
lated by the degradation of our 
fellow-men, how awful the respon- 
sibility! This responsibility can- 
not be shirked or evaded, my good 
sir, nor condoned by great gifts, 
which win for the donor, at no 
sacrifice of personal comfort—no 
curtailment of luxury—the name 
of a public benefactor. Worldly 
titles and much human exaltation 
may follow; but when the final 
balancing of accounts takes place, 
of what avail are such gifts from 
the overflowing exchequer of the 
millionaire, who may be at heart 
—and relatively to many a person 
who gives nothing—a miser? On 
the other hand, is it true, as has 
been asserted, that laudations of 
poverty come invariably from those 
who have never felt the pinch of 
want’? Manifestly, an experience 
of both phases is needed before 
a correct estimate can be formed ; 
and I am not in a position to be 
impartial. 

You turn on me, and say it is 
all very well to moralise. Very 
likely I am not a whit better 
than you are, or than anybody 


else is; but, all the same, my 
facts remain facts, and there are 
poor men richer than the million- 
aire. In the words of another 
pagan, it is great riches to sub- 
sist on little with content, for “ est 
umquam penuria parvi ”—of a 
little there is always plenty. I 
don’t object to people being rich ; 
personally I should rather like to 
be wealthy: I only protest against 
riches being called virtue and 
being treated accordingly. Church 
and State may applaud and pet 
you for the act of giving; but if 
you don’t pinch or inconvenience 
yourself in any way whatever, you 
may pose as a philanthropist, but 
your donative investments, be 
they ever so large, won’t “ pay ” in 
the Great Beyond. God is not 
mocked, I say—subject, of course, 
to the saving clause which modern 
thought demands—namely, that 
there be a God and a Great 
Beyond. 

This is all suggested by what 
was passing through the mind of 
Adrian. As a moral tonic, a sort 
of penitential “ pick-me-up ” retro- 
spect is good. He was a rich man, 
but his money had all been made 
by flocks and herds, and by honest 
hard work ; and he had come home 
to make good use of it. 

He was sure of a warm wel- 
come at the rectory, and he 
got it. Such a commotion as 
there was when he arrived! The 
whole household had been on the 
tiptoe of expectation, and on the 
watch for several days. Georgie 
was the first to hear the sound 
of the approaching vehicle; and 
he was surrounded before he well 
knew where he was. Servants, 
dogs, Georgie’s tom-cat, all joined 
in the general jubilation ; and, in 
less time than it took to write, he 
ceased to be a stranger, or even 
a guest, and became “one of the 
family.” 
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Tue Pilgrim Fathers who landed 
in Plymouth Bay had fled from 
persecution, prerogative, and he- 
reditary privilege. For a full 
generation the troubles in England 
left them a free hand. They could 
arrange a constitution for them- 
selves and decide on their own 
forms of self-government. There 
was a reaction against all that 
savoured of feudal institutions, and 
the tyrannical influences of a high 
clerical caste in intimate relations 
with arbitrary monarchy. There 
was to be no aristocracy in State 
or Church. The men who made 
the voyage in the Mayflower were 
to establish the municipal institu- 
tions of a middle-class democracy 
which had emancipated itself from 
social superiorities, and was pro- 
foundly imbued with religious 
convictions. But though there 
were to be no social superiorities, 
the doctrine of universal equality 
was tempered by the personal in- 
terests of the primitive legislators 
and by shrewd common-sense. All 
men are equal, no doubt, was vir- 
tually the answer of one of them 
to an obnoxious socialist of the 
troublesome type, who would have 
pushed equality to its logical con- 
sequences. One man is undoubt- 
edly as good as another, said this 
legislator, but one is good for one 
thing and another for another. 
Your work is in the forest or the 
field, mine is in the pulpit or the 
council-room. In fact, the bulk 
of the emigrating democracy found 
that they had only changed their 
masters. The ruling oligarchy 
stood no nonsense: they made 
stringent laws, and were deter- 
mined that the laws should be 
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obeyed. In secular matters, and 
in a less degree in religion, that 
autocratic enforcing their authority 
was a question of self-preserva- 
tion. Unity was essential, and 
dissensions would have been fatal. 
What was really a forlorn and in- 
differently equipped little band had 
attempted a doubtful or desperate 
venture. They were literally be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea: 
for on the one side the woods and 
the swamps were swarming with 
warlike savages who were believed 
to be the protégés and instruments 
of Satan; on the other hand was 
the ocean which separated them 
from civilisation, and which might 
wreck the ships that were freighted 
with friends or stores. At first 
it was even a question whether 
the country could feed the settlers. 
They had landed in the depth of a 
severe winter—in the middle of 
December ; they were appalled 
by the rigour of the climate ; 
and, as we showed in a former 
article! it was a joyful discov- 
ery when they found that the 
Indians could successfully go in 
for spade-farming on a small scale, 
and had stored good wholesome 
grain they had grown in a forest- 
clearing. 

The founders of what was really 
a little republic, although nomin- 
ally a Crown colony, were men of 
resolution and men of iron. If 
somewhat hard upon others, they 
seldom spared themselves. They 
shirked neither danger nor re- 
sponsibility. Through the first 
and second generations they were 
always to the front in explora- 
tions, beset with unknown perils, 
in fights, and in skirmishing expe- 
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ditions against the Indian braves. 
They had exiled themselves for the 
sake of civil liberty, and still more 
for the sake of emancipation from 
galling ecclesiastical trammels. 
The lay chiefs, the ministers, and 
the rank and file, were alike pro- 
foundly religious. Fanatics or en- 
thusiasts the more thoughtful and 
better educated may have been. 
Nor was it any wonder. They 
had learned to value the Faith and 
the Gospel pure and undefiled, for 
which they had suffered in Eng- 
land and sacrificed so much. In 
that new country, and amidst 
these savage surroundings, super- 
stition soon obtained a stronger 
hold on a religion which had 
always been emotional and some- 
what sentimental. In clinging 
fogs and under weeping skies, be- 
tween the gloomy woodlands and 
the melancholy sea, they saw 
strange visions and dreamed wild 
dreams. Some of the most prac- 
tical of them, unless they were 
shameless liars, which we do not 
for a moment believe, seem to have 
been doubtful, like the apostle of 
the Gentiles, whether, when in 
their trances, they were in the body 
or the spirit. We may presume that 
the nerves of not a few of the strong- 
est were touched, and that they were 
affected by insidious forms of hys- 
teria. Though it is very evident 
that—as was the case with more 
than one of Cromwell’s most for- 
midable lieutenants; we might 
even say with the great Protector 
himself — their delusions affected 
neither their sanity nor their 
common-sense, nor made them de- 
viate by a single hair-breadth from 
the direction of their far-sighted 
polity. Puritans as they were, 
they were likewise pantheists. 


They believed before all things in 
a personal Satan, and they peo- 
pled the wilds and wastes with 
The Satyr 


malevolent familiars. 
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of the Greek mythology had turned 
to the orthodox New England 
Satan with the hoofs and horns, 
and hairy extremities which popu- 
lar folk-lore had latterly attributed 
to him. But Satan, as he was not 
omnipotent, and might be com- 
bated successfully, could not be 
omnipresent. He had organised 
what we may call an_ infernal 
skeleton army to fight his battles 
with the elect in the Massachusetts 
spiritual militia. As we have said, 
he commissioned subordinate fiends 
on his staff to inspire the malig- 
nant counsels of the savages. He 
sent minor devils to take possession 
of ‘professing Christians, who had 
either strayed far from the path of 
grace, or who had been predestined 
from all eternity to demoniacal pos- 
session; and he had his flying 
light cavalry in the decrepit old 
witches, who, in defiance of 
dress and decorum, bestriding their 
broomsticks, winged their dusky 
flight through storm or moonshine, 
playing the mischief with the 
flocks and the hopes of the dairy- 
maids. 

These men were credulously 
superstitious, and so their sons con- 
tinued to be down to at least the 
second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. But after all, and al- 
though circumstances had given 
their religion a more sinister cast, 
they were little behind their most 
enlightened contemporaries in 
Europe in the reign of the Scottish 
Solomon and his son the Royal 
Martyr. Witch- finding was re- 
cognised as an honourable pro- 
fession, demanding genius or in- 


spiration rather than _ simple 
talent. And as lately as the 
year 1677, five unfortunates 


charged with witchcraft were sent 
to the stake at Paisley, on the 
uncorroborated evidence of a girl 
of weak intellect, both deaf and 
dumb. 
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We may say, indeed, that the 
honest and grave Pilgrim Fathers 
had put back the spiritual clock 
for a few thousand years. They 
totally ignored the New Testament 
and its teachings, and went back 
for their guidance to the Mosaic 
dispensation. Analogies in all re- 
spects were very close between 
the self-banished Puritans and the 
Hebrews of the Exodus. One 
and the other were a_ chosen 
people; one and the other were 
called out into the wilderness, 
and so forth. But the one and 
the other had their special mission, 
and, above all, both had their 
special covenant. Their mission, 
after nourishing themselves, their 
wives, and their little ones, was to 
exterminate, to subjugate, or to 
christianise the heathen aborigines. 
According to the covenant, the 
Lord of hosts would be on their 
side so long as they obeyed 
His commandments and observed 
the prescribed ritual. Keeping the 
covenant involved strict conform- 
ity to the law as promulgated 
and interpreted by its orthodox 
ministers ; hence the ruthless per- 
secution of the Quakers and other 
pestilent sectarians. As for the 
Mosaic ritual, that was simplified ; 
but the burden of the attendance 
on the rites and the ceremonies and 
the interminable diets of public 
worship was made almost intoler- 
able. The preacher in the pulpit 
had it all his own way, like the 
proverbial bull in the china shop ; 
as Boswell said of one of Johnson’s 
vigorous outbreaks, there was 
fine sport in the way of tossing 
and goring, although it became 
monotonous hour after hour and 
Sabbath after Sabbath. The 
heathenish Sunday was proscribed, 
but the day of the Christian re- 
surrection was observed almost as 
rigidly as the Jewish Sabbath. 

In fact, the preachers and the 


grave and potent seniors, if they 
did not exactly compound for sins 
to which they had a mind, were 
unsparing in their condemnation 
of the temptations they had lived 
down, or the vices to which they 
hadslightinclination. Hawthorne’s 
‘Scarlet Letter’ illustrates how 
little toleration they had for those 
amiable indiscretions which might 
sometimes be extenuated if not 
altogether excused. They dealt 
with the immorality which had 
been the scandal of their per- 
secutors, the Cavaliers, with the 
zeal of Phinehas, who executed 
summary justice in face of the 
congregation on the fair Midianite 
and her high-born paramour. They 
held cards and dice in natural 
detestation, though in a com- 
munity that was short of cash 
and leisure there were few in- 
ducements to gamble. Setting 
their faces against immorality in 
every shape was very well, but un- 
fortunately they confounded inno- 
cent amusements with dissipation. 
Their young folks, although born 
and bred to the manner, must 
have had a melancholy time of it. 
They were driven to preaching 
and praying, like the oxen who 
were goaded along the holding 
furrows, and what should have 
been the day of recreative rest 
was made the most repulsive of 
all the seven. As on the Jewish 
Sabbath, the preparations began 
the day before, and when any 
hour of the Sabbath was without 
its stated duties, the intervals were 
to be devoted to yawning and 
doing nothing indefatigably. The 
bald and bare meeting-houses, run 
up in haste from ready materials, 
were the symbols of the chilling 
Transatlantic religion. The Fathers 
had left the stately cathedrals, the 
grand old abbeys, the humble 
village churches, hundreds of 
leagues behind, as_ stoles and 
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surplices had been replaced by 
the black and scanty gown of 
Geneva. Yet intensely Mosaic 
and prosaic as they were, their 
advanced ideas, anticipating our 
latest legislation, must be remem- 
bered to their credit. Beside the 
meeting-house, and even in scat- 
tered and remote hamlets where 
no tabernacle had been raised, 
there stood the _ school - house. 
Frugal in their financing, for the 
best of reasons, they extended the 
advantages of elementary educa- 
tion to all, for they had come to the 
conclusion that the progress of the 
colony depended on the develop- 
ment of its intelligence. They 
were inconsistent, too, in another 
and less creditable respect. They 
denounced old English merry- 
making as a snare of the devil, 
and actually committed themselves 
to one civil war, that they might 
lay the axe to the root of an 
obnoxious May-pole. But they 
encouraged camp meetings like 
their descendants ; they permitted 
“quilting frolics,” and tolerated 
nocturnal courting. So that really, 
in common justice, the ministers 
and ruling elders should have 
seated themselves on the stools 
of repentance, side by side with 
the backsliding Lotharios and the 
frail Marguerites who provoked the 
terrors of ecclesiastical thunders, 
and were pilloried to ignominy 
like Hester Prynne. 

It is difficult to discuss that Puri- 
tanism of theirs altogether serious- 
ly. In their excessive precision and 
minute observances there is so 
much that passes the borders of 
the ridiculous ; and though priding 
themselves with very good reason 
on founding a free republic upon 
an enduring base, there is no deny- 
ing their narrow-mindedness, their 
superstition, and their intolerance. 
But when all is said, we can only 
acknowledge that they accom- 
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plished with very inadequate 
means one of the grandest works 
in the history of the world. We 
are bound to remember, when writ- 
ing of their beginnings, that that 
was the day of small things, and 
to recall their circumstances, and 
how much they quickly achieved 
in the face of discouragements and 
the most formidable difficulties, 
They preached brotherly unity, 
and they practised it. The strong 
were always at the service of the 
weak; the richer were sharing 
their goods with the poor; and 
all classes were willing to partici- 
pate in the sacrifices when it was 
a question of repelling the sav- 
ages or promoting in any way 
the public weal. So in any ar- 
ticle touching on the subject there 
must be a strange intermingling 
of the ludicrous and the terrible ; 
of the grotesque, the grim, and 
the heroic. 

There is the worthy Captain 
Roger Clapp, for example, who was 
born in Devon in 1609, and died 
in Boston after nearly seeing out 
the century. Giving the old 
country his recollections as an 
elderly man, he tells fondly how 
these Puritans had suffered and 
loved one another. He was not 
one of the first settlers; when he 
emigrated there were already some 
scattered ‘townships. Even then 
he reports Massachusetts ‘“‘a va- 
cant wilderness in respect of Eng- 
lish.” He landed in a season of 
destitution, when provisions were 
hardly to be had for money. Try- 
ing as were the privations, he 
gratefully acknowledges the mercy 
of God in making them no worse. 


“Many a time if I could have filled 
my belly, though with mean victuals, 
it would have been sweet tome. Fish 
was a good help unto me and others. 

3read was so very scarce that some- 
times I thought the very crusts of 
my father’s table would have been 
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very sweet unto me. And when I 
could have meal and water and salt 
boiled together, it was so good, who 
could wish better ? 

“Oh the hunger that many suffered, 
and saw no hope in an eye of reason 
to be supplied, only by clams and 
mussels and fish! But bread was 
with many a very scarce thing, and 
flesh of all kinds as scarce. And in 
those days, in our straits, though I 
cannot say that God sent a raven to 
feed us as He did the prophet Elijah, 
yet this I can say to the praise of 
God’s glory, that He”—by various 
dispensations more or less miraculous 
—“did supply the wants of His dear 
servants in their wilderness, both for 
food and raiment. 

“Tn those days God did cause His 
people to trust in Him, and to be con- 
tented with mean things. It was 
not accounted a strange thing in those 
days to drink water, and to eat samp 
or hominy without butter or milk. 
Indeed it would have been thought 
a strange thing to see a piece of roast 
beef, mutton, or veal. Fish, mussels, 
and clams were a relief to many... . 
And when people’s wants were great— 
not only in one town, but in divers 
towns—such was the godly wisdom, 
care, and prudence (not selfishness, 
but self-denial) of our Governor Win- 
throp and his assistants, that when a 
ship came laden with provision, they 
did order that the whole cargo should 
be bought for a general stock ; and 
so accordingly it was, and distribution 
was made to every person in each 
town as every man had need. Thus 
God was pleased to care for His peo- 
ple in times of straits, and to fill His 
servants with food and gladness. Thus 
did all the servants of God bless His 
holy name, and love one another with 
a pure heart fervently.” 


Captain Clapp’s reminiscences 
are of a decidedly gloomy cast, 
and he was unfortunate in his 
early experiences of the settlement. 
Mr Morrell, who must have been 
a Plymouth merchant, may have 
done a good stroke of business in 
salt cod and other notions. At all 
events, he sees things so entirely 
in rose-colour, and is so satisfied 
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with the rich fulness of that land 
of promise, that, like Silas Wegg, 
he drops into rhyme. Keen wild- 
fowl shooters like Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey would, at all events, have 
found it a paradise. 


‘*The fowlis that in those bays and 
harbours feede, 

Though in their seasons they doe else- 
where breede, 

Are swans and geese, herne, pheasant, 
duck and crane, 

Culvers and divers all along the maine ; 

The turtle, eagle, partridge and the 
quaile, 

Knot, plover, pigeons which doe never 
faile, 

Till summer’s heate commands them to 
retire, 

And winter’s cold begets their old 
desire. 

With these sweet 
sweetly fed, 

With these rich feathers ladies plume 
their head. 


dainties man is 


The costly codd doth march with his 
rich traine, 

With which the sea-man fraughts his 
merry ship: 

With which the merchant doth much 
riches get : 

With which plantations richly may 
subsist, 

And pay their merchant’s debt and 
interest.” 


Mr Higginson, who was a far- 
mer and ran a plantation success- 
fully, in an agricultural report 
which he brought out as a pam- 
phlet, is at least as enthusiastic as 


Mr Morell. Steady labour, he 
says, was indispensable, but it was 
richly repaid by the returns. 


“The abundant increase of corn 
proves this country to be a wonder- 
ment. Yes, I reply, increase in 
Egypt is outstripped here with us. 
Our planters hope to have more than 
a hundred-fold this year (1630). And 
all this while I am within compass : 
what will you say of two-hundred 
fold and upwards?.. . So of thir- 
teen gallons of corn which was worth 
six shillings and eightpence, he made 
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about £327 of it the year following, 
as by reckoning will appear.” 


Then Mr Higginson goes on to 
praise the productions of garden 
and orchard in the glowing lan- 
guage of a George Robins ; and as 
for the climate, it was more unfail- 
ingly and more universally benefi- 
cial to all ailments than the most 
widely advertised of modern quack 
medicines.’ So that, collating his 
with more matter-of-fact reports, 
we cannot help suspecting that Mr 
Higginson had an interest in dis- 
posing of land lots in his favoured 
districts. If half he says of the 
fatness of the fat years be true, 
such famines as Captain Clapp be- 
wailed would have been wellnigh 
impossible in that provident so- 
ciety. But forethought was cer- 
tainly not a virtue of the Indians, 
according to Mr Wood, whose 
quaint discourse on aboriginal 
cookery is almost contemporaneous 
with Higginson’s eloquent land- 
prospectus. 


“They be right infidels, neither 
caring for the morrow nor providing 
for their own families ; but as all are 
fellows at football, so they all meet 
friends at the kettle, saving their 
wives that dance a spaniel-like atten- 
dance at their backs for their bony 
fragments. If their imperious occa- 
sions cause them to travel, the best 
of the victuals for their journey is 
nothing but Indian corn parched in 
the hot ashes. If it be in winter and 
snow be on the ground, they can eat 
when they please, sipping snow after 
their dusty victuals, which other- 
wise would feed them little better 
than a Tyburn halter. They keep 
no set meals ; their store being spent, 
they champ on the bit till they meet 
with fresh supplies, either from their 
own endeavours or their wives’ in- 
dustry.” 


Yet although Wood sneers at the 
savages, he pays a reluctant trib- 
ute to their generous hospitality ; 
for “though they be sometimes 
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scanted, they are as free as em- 
perors, both to their countrymen 
and the English.” 

We made allusion to the memor- 
able war of the May-pole. In his 
‘New Canaan,’ Mr Thomas Mor- 
ton tells how the revels at Merry 
Mount—a chance corruption for 
the. Indian “ Ma-re” Mount—be- 
came a sore scandal and a stone of 
stumbling to the godly. The in- 
habitants had resolved to celebrate 
the rechristening of the settle- 
ment in old English fashion. On 
the festival day of Philip and 
Jacob they set up their pole ; they 
broached some barrels of excellent 
ale, and they even provided cases 
of strong waters. They danced 
round the pole, and sang jovial 
songs in chorus. If that sort of 
thing was to be permitted, there 
was no saying where it might stop. 
A sympathiser with those men of 
Belial writes: ‘The setting up of 
this Maypole was a lamentable 
scandal to the precise separatists 
that lived at New Plymouth. 
They named it an idol; yea, they 
called it the calf of Horeb; and 
stood at defiance with the place, 
naming it Mount Dagon ; thinking 
to make it a woful mount and not 
a merry mount.” Mr Morton more 
than hints that the austere Puri- 
tans were jealous of the lucrative 
business that these revellers had 
been doing in beaver-skins. Be 
that as it may, an expedition was 
organised, and Captain Miles 
Standish was in command. Stan- 
dish, whom Morton satirises as 
“Captain Shrimp,” made a forced 
march to surprise the outlying 
plantation of “mine host,” who 
was specially obnoxious as being 
known for a Churchman. Mine 
host managed to give his enemies 
the slip, when “Captain Shrimp” 
rent his very garments for grief 
and anger, while ‘the rest were 
eager to have torn their hair from 
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their head, but it was so short that 
it would give them no _ hold.” 
Ultimately mine host was caught, 
or rather, he was persuaded to 
surrender upon terms; “and so 
eagerly was every man bent against 
him (not regarding any agreement 
made with such a carnal man), 
that they fell upon him as if they 
would have eaten him.” The order 
of the revelling was reversed by 
this military occupation, for “his 
worthies made themselves by their 
outrageous riot masters of mine 
host of Ma-re Mount, and disposed 
of what he had at his plantation.” 

The burlesqued campaign of the 
Merry Mount, though insignificant 
in itself, is significant of the aus- 
tere Mosaic dispensation and the 
severe rule of the clergy. Good 
men and sincere we are persuaded 
they were for the most part, but 
they had no indulgence for the 
frailties of human nature, and, like 
the clerical hero of one of Burns’s 
poems, it was their pleasure to 
preach a “gospel of damnation.” 
They would seem to have positively 
revelled in painting appalling pic- 
tures of the unspeakable torments 
that awaited the lost. In that re- 
spect the grand poet of the In- 
ferno, and Orcagna who decorated 
the Campo Santo at Pisa with his 
spirited but most revolting frescoes, 
were nowhere compared with them. 
From their point of view, they 
were messengers of wrath by virtue 
of their ordination vows. When 
impenitent or careless sinners were 
to be scared to salvation, it was 
only merciful to frighten them ef- 
fectually. But these Calvinists 
carried to horrible extremes their 
doctrines of predestination and re- 
probation. The elect were safe— 
because, we presume, it was a part 
of their preordained privileges to 
be guarded against temptations to 
which they might succumb. The 
devil might roar, but he was as 
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the lions in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’; if they went forward in 
faith, they found that he was 
chained. Beyond the little circle 
of the elect and privileged was a 
living hell of foredoomed horrors 
and despair. To a full half of 
each congregation the voice of the 
preacher must have been supposed 
to be as that of one crying in the 
wilderness: his most soul-stirring 
appeals ‘were directed in vain to 
the hardened hearts and seared 
consciences of the reprobates. The 
most just living of the heathen 
who walked straight according to 
their lights had nothing, of course, 
to hope for beyond some temper- 
ing of the penal fires; and even 
the innocent children who died in 
infancy paid the heavy penalty of 
their fathers’ sins. Although their 
immediate progenitors had been 
among the redeemed, they might 
still be held answerable for the 
sin of Adam, and be the victims 
of the seductive sophistries of the 
wily serpent. No one used 
stronger language than the excel- 
lent Jonathan Edwards. Mr 
Thomas Hooker’s sermons are 
really extremely powerful; and, 
borrowing the imagery of the par- 
ables and the awful Apocalypse, 
he draws most dramatic pictures 
of the future of the impenitent 
beyond the veil, and of the sinner 
shrinking at the judgment-bar of 
the great and terrible King. His 
language, though impassioned, is 
comparatively mild, or at least it 
is always serious and solemn. Thus 
in his discourse on “ Groundless 
hopes of Heaven,” he meets pos- 
sible pleas for mercy as a Calvin- 
istic dialectician. 


“The ignorant poor silly man, he 
pleadeth he cannot think it, he cannot 
conceive it, that God hath created 
any man for to damn him; sure the 
Lord is more merciful than to,” &c.... 
“T answer, therefore, it is true indeed 
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that God did never preserve men for 
this same end that He might damn 
them ; though it is as true, He that 
made men, He will damn most of men 
in hell for their sins committed against 
Him.” 


Nor is it any use thinking that 
having had many troubles in this 
life implies that the penalty for 
sin has been paid. “All these 
grievances, trouble, sorrow, sick- 
ness, are harbingers of those ever- 
lasting torments you shall endure 
in hell. Sodom and Gomorrah, 
they burned in brimstone, and 
they shall burn in hell.” Hooker’s 
language is relatively guarded and 
moderate. Thomas Shephard, who 
succeeded Hooker in the pastorate 
of Cambridge, and who was one of 
the founders and a liberal bene- 
factor of Harvard College, puts 
his cases more pointedly. Like 
Michael Angelo, he wings his auda- 
cious flight into the unknown, and 
deals in confident detail with the 
terrors of the Last Judgment. 


“‘T will show you briefly the man- 
ner and nature of it in these par- 
ticulars :— 

“Thy soul shall be dragged out of 
thy body as out of a stinking prison 
by the Devil, the Jaylor, into some 
place within the bowels of the third 
Heavens. . . . Every sin then, with 
all the circumstances of it, shall be 
set in order, armed with God’s wrath 
round about thee. As letters writ 
with the inice of oranges cannot be 
read until it be brought unto the 
fire; so thou canst not read that 
bloody bill of indictment thy con- 
science hath against thee now ; but 
when thou shalt stand near unto God 
a consuming fire, then what a heavy 
reckoning will appear. .. . 

“Then shall God surrender up thy 
forsaken soul into the hands of Devils, 
who, being thy Jaylors, must -keep 
thee until the great day of account ; 
so that as thy friends are scrambling 
for thy goods, and worms for thy 
body, so Devils shall scramble for thy 
aol, ... 

“When thus the Judge and Jus- 


tices are upon their bench at Christ's 
right hand, then shall the guilty pris- 
oners be brought forth, and come out 
of their graves like filthy toads against 
this terrible storm.” 


There is very much more of the 
same kind; but we have quoted 
enough to give a fair idea of the 
earnest preacher’s fiery eloquence. 
The Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, a 
distinguished graduate and tutor 
of Harvard, who seems to have 
been the unofficial laureate of the 
next generation, sets the same 
awful subject to doleful verse. 
Wigglesworth’s “ Day of Doom” 
makes one smile, although we 
shudder when we remember that 
it embodied the creed and fervent 
convictions of his Puritan contem- 
poraries of the straiter sect. 
The prologue is the sounding of 
the last trump, summoning all and 
sundry to answer for their deeds, 
and to bring forward rebutting 
evidence against the universal pre- 
sumption of “guilty.” Only too 
many so-called Christians and fair- 
seeming professors feel from the first 
that they have not a leg to stand 
upon. Nor is there any intercessor 
to whom they may turn. There 
are others who make a sophistical 
fight, although their courage com- 
mends itself to us more than their 
logic. But it is the answers to his 
pleas of the heathen and the chil- 
dren which are most noteworthy, 
and, as we should say, most ludi- 
crous, were it not that the subject 
forbids jesting. The heathen, who 
must have been suddenly and 
miraculously enlightened, urge the 
want of a written word and their 
total ignorance of revelation. The 
plea does not avail for a moment. 


** How came your mind to be so blind? 
I once for knowledge gave 

Clearness of sight and judgment right ; 
Who did the same deprave ?” 


Which means, we presume, that 
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all the sons of Noah had the com- 
mon advantage of a religious up- 
bringing ; that they had a solemn 
warning when they escaped the 
flood; and that if they or their 
posterity failed to transmit the 
light, their descendants to the last 
generation must be damned for the 
neglect of their fathers. How that 
may be we do not pretend to say, 
and we know that even more emi- 
nent divines incline to the views 
of Mr Wigglesworth, although 
they state their case less crudely 
and support it with sounder argu- 
ment. But the rejection of the 
children’s plea is simply shocking 
and repugnant to the most ele- 
mentary Christian charity. We 
can easily imagine what the babes 
have to say for themselves, though 
they might have found an abler 
advocate than the poet. They 
died in infancy, yet they were pre- 
sumed to be thoroughly well read 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and 
to have the story of the temptation 
and fall at their finger-ends. If 
Adam had never tasted the for- 
bidden fruit, they would have 
reaped the benefit of his self-re- 
straint ; so it is but fair that they 
should suffer with him, for his self- 
indulgence and disobedience. Mr 
Wigglesworth ignores the fact 
that the guilty Adam had another 
chance, by which, through grace, 
he was permitted to benefit, which 
those unfortunate and innocent 
babies never had. They are con- 
demned without appeal, but the 
sentence is softened by extenuating 
circumstances. 


‘* «You sinners are: and such a share 
As sinners may expect, 
Such you shall have; for I do save 
None but mine own elect. 


Yet to compare your sin with theirs, 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less, 

Though every sin’s a crime. 
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A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell ; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.’ 


The glorious King thus answering, 
They cease and plead no longer : 
Their consciences must needs confess 

His reasons are the stronger.” (! ! !) 


These advanced Calvinists seem 
to have agreed with the cynical 
Rochefoucault in thinking that 
seeing the pain of our friends 
gives piquancy to our own pleas- 
ures. The poet indulges himself 
with a foretaste of the joys of the 
saved, representing them as almost 
gloating over the agonies of the 
lost. A single stanza in that vein 
will suttice :-— 


“The pious father had now much 
rather 
His graceless son should ly 
In Hell with Devils, for all his evils, 
Burning eternally.” 


The Calvinists believed in special 
judgments, in which the Indians, 
the sworn servants of Satan, were 
often made the ministers of an 
offended God. The Rev. Mr 
Welde relates how a certain heret- 
ical Mrs Hutchinson had made 
orthodox New England too hot 
for her. She flitted with her 
family to settle at the appropri- 
ately named Hell Gate, celebrated 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker in his 
‘ History of New York.’ The In- 
dians set upon her and smote her 
with her household. It was ru- 
moured that they had burned the 
unfortunate woman; and Mr 
Welde remarks, “ Therefore God’s 
hand is more apparently seen 
therein, to make her and those 
belonging to her an unheard-of 
example of their cruelty.” Fre- 
quently the elements responded to 
blasphemous appeals with sudden 
death or shocking mutilation. 
Profane swearers dropped in fits 
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of apoplexy or paralysis, which 
may be partly accounted for by a 
determination of blood to the head, 
and the effects of unbridled pas- 
sion. But the Rev. Increase 
Mather, second of the famous 
dynasty of divines, and grand- 
father of the more notorious Mr 
Cotton, confesses the difficulty of 
enforcing precepts by these re- 
markable judgments. It is a deli- 
cate matter to give names, as 
“that cannot but be gravaminous 
to surviving relations.” More- 
over, the very Papists have the 
audacity to quote special judg- 
ments in support of their own dam- 
nable doctrines. Nor is it to be 
denied—and that is something of a 
staggerer to him—that the Lord’s 
faithful servants have been the 
subjects of very dismal dispensa- 
tions. However, he concludes 
that “a judgment may be so cir- 
cumstanced that the displeasure of 
heaven is plainly written upon it 
in legible characters;” and he 
appears to claim for the clergy the 
gift of infallible discrimination. 
They saw signs and portents in 
the heavens which indicated the 
course of events, and even the 
turn of the markets. All de- 
pended on the faculty of interpre- 
tation, for ‘ sometimes,” says 
Mather—not always—“ they pre- 
sage miserable deaths and scarc- 
ity.” Pestilences, in especial, are 
frequently thus foretold, when the 
Almighty hath bent His bow and 
made ready His arrows; and he 
refers to a blazing star which had 
appeared sixteen years before. In 
that case, however, there was some 
consolation in the calamity, for 
the plague swept away the Indians 
in such numbers that the living 
were unable to bury the dead. 
“So the Lord cast out the heathen 
before this His people, that the way 
might be prepared to our more 
peaceable settlement.” 


The devil, as we have said, was 
very much on the rampage. As 
one of the divines observed, if his 
chain had not been slipped, it was 
so lengthened as to make him in- 
tolerably dangerous. Individual 
possession was aS common as in 
Palestine in the days of the 
Galilean ministry and the miracle 
among the Gadarenes. Satan had 
his troops of irregular familiars, 
and although their morals may 
have left much to desire, they 
seem to have often been rather 
frolicsome than malignant. Like 
Shakespeare’s Robin Goodfellow 
or Milton’s lubber fiend, they were 
up to all manner of games, and 
interested themselves in the most 
trivial domestic drudgery. Thus 
Mr Mather gives a slight biogra- 
phical sketch of ‘the Demon at 
William Morse his house.” The 
Demon banged doors and shied 
bricks, and even went the length 
of appropriating a pair of William’s 
leather breeches ; he barked like a 
dog and he clucked like a hen, till 
Morse was driven to give his land- 
lord warning. With the exception, 
perhaps, of his grandson Cotton, 
the learned Increase knew more of 
the invisible world than anybody: 
nor did his Christianity ever fail 
to respond to the appeals to check- 
mate the insidious devices of the 
evil one. He discusses infernal 
strategy with the science and 
aplomb of Jomini or Hamley. 
“How often,” he exclaims, “has 
Satan shown himself in the sem- 
blance of some holy man!” Once, 
for example, he went masquerading 
as good Mr Liddel, and another 
time as worthy Mr Drury. ‘ How 
often has he pretended to be the 
Apostle Paul or Peter, or some 
other celebrated saint!” Though 
we are puzzled to know how the 
fiend was identified in those cases, 
nor does Increase condescend to 
explain. In fact, such transforma- 
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tions were so common, that one of 
the sorest trials of the saints was 
the knowledge that the devil, 
disguised in their personalities, 
might be literally playing the devil 
with their reputations. So a 
Cornish parson was sadly troubled. 
«“ A most wicked person in St Ives 
got a knife, and went with it toa 
minister’s house, designing to stab 
him, but was disappointed : after- 
wards conscience being awakened, 
the devil appears to this person in 
the shape of that minister, with a 
knife in his hand, exhorting to self- 
murder.” ‘ Was not this a punish- 
ment suitable to the sin?” The 
sinner may have been suffering 
from well-earned deliriwm tremens, 
but in carrying out the judgment 
on him, it was hard on the minis- 
ter being charged with inciting to 
murder. But in that and many 
other instances, those special judg- 
ments seem to have been two-edged 
swords, sparing the righteous as 
little as the wicked. 

Mr Cotton Mather had made 
witchcraft his special study, and 
was recognised as a leading author- 
ity on the jurisprudence of the ques- 
tion. He was one of the synod 
of twelve clergymen who insisted 
on those Salem trials which sent 
many victims to the gibbet. Un- 
fortunately it was only subsequently 
to these that he became persuaded 
of the unreliability of “spectre- 
evidence,” when he published his 
treatise on ‘Cases of Conscience 
concerning Evil Spirits personat- 
ing Men,’ in which he deprecated 
convictions on that evidence alone. 
But in it he lays down sounder 
rules for the detection of witch- 
craft, and advances propositions 
as to trustworthy testimony. He 
argues with much subtlety against 
the test by water, when the witch’s 
thumbs and toes being tied to- 
gether, she was pitched into a 
horse-pond to sink or swim. He 
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propounds this dilemma: If the 
guilty float, either it is the devil 
that causes them to do so (“as no 
doubt it is”), and the magistracy 
has no business to invoke the aid 
of the devil; or else it is a divine 
miracle, like Peter walking on the 
waves, or Elisha retrieving the 
axe-head — “ And shall men try 
whether God will work a miracle 
to make a discovery?” Some 
folks allege that the devil sucks 
them, thus making them so light 
that they will not sink. “ Well, 
but,” argues Mr Mather very per- 
tinently, “then they are possessed 
with the devil. Suppose so. Is 
the devil afraid if they should 
sink that he shall be drowned with 
them? But why then were the 
Gadaren’s hogs drowned when the 
devil was in them ?” 

Cotton Mather caps his grand- 
father’s extravagances, and goes 
considerably beyond him in cruel 
though honest credulity. Yet he 
was a man of great erudition, and 
of marvellously wide and varied 
reading, as he was one of the 
most voluminous of writers. More- 
over, he did good service to the 
State, and was far before his age 
as a practical philanthropist. It 
was in 1693 that the gifted seer 
took upon him to disclose “The 
Wonders of the Invisible World.” 
True religion had been flourishing 
in New England, so that Satan 
was moved to extraordinary activ- 
ity. Salem, the city of righteous- 
ness, was to be the scene of his 
infernal operations, and Cotton 
comments upon “ Beelzebub his 
plot.” It indicates, by the way, 
the lavishness of invective with 
which he assails the enemy of the 
human race, that he gives him the 
name of the Sidonian god—the 
Lord: of Flies. Though, indeed, 
there is a certain appropriateness 
in the title, as Satan in Salem 
employed the most contemptible 
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instruments, who indulged in the 
most childish and fantastic tricks. 


“An army of devils is horribly 
broken in upon the place, which is 
the centre, and, after a sort, the first- 
born of our English settlements ; and 
the homes of the good people there 
are filled with the doleful shrieks 
of their children and servants, tor- 
mented by invisible hands with tor- 
tures altogether preternatural.” 


Then comes the gist of what 
proved to be a deadly legal in- 
dictment :— 


“Then poor afflicted neighbours, 
quickly after they become infested 
with these dzemons, arrive to a ca- 
pacity of discerning those which they 
conceived to be the shapes of their 
troublers ; and notwithstanding the 
great and just suspicion that the de- 
mons might impose the shapes of in- 
nocent persons in their spectral exhi- 
bitions upon the sufferers (which may, 
perhaps, prove no small part of the 
witch plot in the issue), yet many of 
the persons thus represented being 
examined, several of them have been 
convicted of a very damnable witch- 
craft.” 


The italics are ours. No weight 
was given to that obvious suspi- 
cion, in the universal epidemic of 
panic-stricken credulity, and the 
accused who had been “ examined” 
by mental and bodily torture, 
almost without an exception re- 
tracted their confessions. Here, 
for example, is a specimen of the 
evidence, accepted by grave magis- 


trates and eminent divines. Good- 
wife Clory was charged with 
afflicting certain children. She 


denied it. Whereupon she was 
asked, “Who did?” Very sensi- 
bly she answered, “ How should I 
know?” “She said they were 
poor distracted creatures, and no 
heed to be given to what they 
said.” The magistrates replied 


that it was the judgment of all 
present that they were bewitched, 
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and only she (the accused) said 
they were distracted. ‘She was 
accused by them that the black 
man whispered in her ear now” 
(while she was upon examination), 
“and that she had a yellow bird 
which did use to suck between her 
fingers, and that the said bird did 
suck now in the assembly.” It 
was clearly impossible to rebut 
such evidence when the Bench 
assumed the credibility of the 
accusing children. Mather, in un- 
ravelling Beelzebub’s plot, goes 
on to disclose the organisation of 
his forces, and the qualifications 
of his agents told off for special 
service. “Tis to be supposed that 
some devils are more: peculiarly 
commissioned, and perhaps quali- 
fy’d for some countries, while others 
are for others.” Nor were all devils 
or devilets Mezzofantis. “It is 
not likely that every devil does 
know every language or can do 
every mischief.” From which we 
gather that in his opinion there 
must have been an infernal staff 
college, with professors of all the 
languages of professing Christians. 
As for the heathen, according to 
Mather’s charitable creed, they 
might be safely left to the doc- 
trines of reprobation and un- 
covenanted perdition. 

But when we turn to his report 
of the trial of George Burroughs, 
we are more inclined to execrate 
Cotton than to laugh at him. Bur- 
roughs was a clergyman like hin- 
self, and a man of unblemished 
character. For some reason he 
was accused by many of the be- 
witched. He was said to have 
figured conspicuously at their 
‘hellish rendezvous,” and to have 
been promised a throne in Satan’s 
kingdom. One of the bewitched 
said that a little black-haired man 
who tormented her declared he 
was Mr Burroughs. Others could 
show bites on their persons corre- 
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sponding exactly to Mr Burroughs’ 
set of teeth. One of them falling 
into a trance, and falling likewise 
into language familiar in the gos- 
pels, said that Mr Burroughs had 
carried her up to an exceeding 
high mountain, and offered her all 
the kingdoms of the world if she 
would only give him her auto- 
graph. Why Satan should have 
bid so high in that case is un- 
certain, seeing that witches gen- 
erally sold their souls for such 
trifling comforts as are coveted 
by paupers; but it was on such 
cogent evidence that Burroughs 
was convicted. The trial had 
dragged ; for, as Mather remarks, 
it cost the Court much trouble to 
hear the testimony of the suffer- 
ers, who were continually falling 
into fits. What seems to have 
been a hasty word of the prisoner, 
probably wrung from overstrung 
nerves by natural impatience, 
told seriously against him. The 
chief judge had asked him, as one 
who ought to know, what hindered 
the witnesses from giving their 
evidence. He answered, “he sup- 
posed it was the devil.” That 
honourable person replied, ‘“ How 
comes the devil to be so loath to 
have any testimony borne against 
you?” ‘Which cast him into very 
great confusion.” 

If poor Mr Burroughs had had 
the luck to have been born a 
couple of hundred years later, he 
might have made his fortune as a 
strong man at the Aquarium. He 
was convicted of being able to 
thrust his fingers into a gun-barrel 
and hold out a heavy gun at arm’s- 
length. It was quite impossible 
to get over such a concurrence of 
evidence. The case was clear, and 
the culprit was condemned and exe- 
cuted. But, as Mather concludes, 
“When he came to die, he utterly 
denied the facts whereof he had 
been thus convicted.” Mather 
VOL. CL,—NO,. DCCCCXIV. 
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does not add, what we learn from 
less interested authorities, that 
Burroughs spoke so well and 
prayed so fervently on the scaf- 
fold that he drew tears from very 
many of the spectators, and it 
seemed not unlikely that the ex- 
ecution might be stopped. Nor 
does he mention that Burroughs’ 
eloquence and edifying end might 
possibly have saved his fellow- 
victims. ‘ But Mr Cotton Mather 
being mounted upon a horse, ad- 
dressed himself to the people, 
partly to declare that Burroughs 
was no ordained minister, and 
partly to possess the people of his 
guilt, saying that the devil had 
often been transformed into an 
angel of light.” We have quoted 
the case of Burroughs as being 
typical of all the rest. Nineteen 
persons had been hanged, one 
pressed to death, eight more lay 
under sentence of death, and two 
or three hundred were in prison 
or accused who got off compara- 
tively cheaply. The baleful prac- 
tice of witchcraft had been effec- 
tualiy stamped out, for after these 
examples no one could believe that 
Satan had the power or will to 
protect his votaries. We cannot 
doubt that Cotton congratulated 
himself with an honest conscience 
on the triumph to which he had 
so largely contributed ; though if 
he had not had more of the spirit 
of St Dominic than of St Paul he 
could never have done the Lord’s 
work so zealously. But the crown- 
ing touch is given to these horrors 
by the formal confession by a dozen 
of the jurors that they feared they 
had convicted on false evidence, 
and brought upon themselves and 
their people the guilt of innocent 
blood. Considering that they 
could make no reparation to the 
unfortunates they had helped to 
murder, the last sentence of the 
paper sounds almost ludicrous: 
3H 
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‘‘We do heartily ask forgiveness 
of you all whom we have justly 
offended ; and do declare, accord- 
ing to our present minds, we 
would none of us do such things 
again on such grounds for the 
whole world.” Still more terribly 
significant is the solemn avowal of 
Sewell, the chief judge, who seems 
to have been only brought to a 
saner way of thinking by a course 
of severe troubles. 


“Samuel Sewell, sensible of the 
reiterated strokes of God upon him- 
self and family, and being sensible 
that as to his guilt contracted upon 
the opening of the late Commission of 
Oyer and Terminer at Salem he is 
upon many accounts more concerned 
than any he knows of, desires to take 
the blame and shame of it, asking 
pardon of man, and especially desir- 
ing prayer that God, who has an 
unlimited authority, would pardon 
that sin, and all other his sins, per- 
sonal and relative ; and, according to 
His infinite benignity and sovereignty, 
will not visit the sin of him, or of any 


other, upon himself or any of his, nor 
upon his land.” 


By way of comment on that be- 
lated deed of fruitless atonement, 
we may quote the unctuous epitaph 
on the poor tortured and murdered 
wretches spoken by one of Judge 
Sewell’s valued colleagues. ‘ After 
execution, Mr Noyes, turning him 
to the bodies, said, ‘ What a sad 
thing it is to see eight firebrands 
of hell hanging there!’” Yet we 
should remember that in the blind- 
ed eyes and distempered brains of 
those honest New England fanatics 
witchcraft was the deadliest of dead- 
ly sins, being due to the immediate 
interposition of the great enemy of 
mankind. Considering that mur- 
der and adultery, blasphemy and 
witchcraft, were alike punishable 
by death, it must be admitted that 
they tempered judgment with 
clemency, and that the executive 
was more merciful than the dra- 
conic legislature. 
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LORD LYNEDOCH : 


A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 
** That daring old man.”—-NAPoLEon. 


Or all the British names that the drama of the great French revolu- 
tionary war brought into European prominence, after Wellington, few 
occupy a more proud position than Lord Lynedoch. Descended from 
the family of the Grahams, who from a very early period had played an 
important part in Scottish history, born in 1748, Thomas Graham spent 
his early years in his paternal home of Balgowan, about nine miles east 
of Crieff, and having at the age of twenty-six united himself in marriage 
to Mary, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Baron Cathcart, 
intended to have spent his life as a lord of the soil in the husbandry 
of his ancestral acres in Strathearn. But the sad death of his lady, 
after a happy union of fourteen years, led to a sudden change of pur- 
pose. He determined to remove himself from the scene of his domestic 
sorrow, and seek, like Agricola, as Tacitus has it, a remedy in public 
occupation for personal sorrow. At forty years of age he became 
a soldier, and distinguished himself with Moore and Wellington in 
various fields of the Peninsular war; returned home after the peace, 
crowned with honours, and was raised into the peerage with the title of 
Baron Lynedoch—so called from the lovely property, where he latterly 
lived, on the banks of the Almond water, a few miles north-west from 
Perth. Here he spent his latter days in the exercise of those important 
duties and humanities which belong to a high-souled country gentleman, 
preserving to the last a freshness and a vigour, and an interest in life, 
the admiration of all who knew him. He died in the year 1843, at the 
advanced age of ninety-five—a dozen years beyond the span of his 
great‘ contemporary Goethe, who was born in 1749, and died in 1832. 
His remains were deposited alongside of his beloved Mary in the parish 
churchyard of Methven, to which parish Lynedoch belongs. 

The materials for this ballad used by the writer, besides personal in- 
spection and local knowledge, were (1) ‘ Life of Thomas Graham, Lord 
Lynedoch,’ by Alex. M. Delavoye—London, 1880; (2) ‘ Perthshire in 
Bygone Days,’ by P. R. Drummond—London, 1879; (3) ‘ Historic 
Scenes in Perthshire,’ by Dr W. Marshall—Edinburgh, 1881. 


PRAISE me no poets, dreamers, danglers, 
Flighty, fancy-fevered crew— 

I will sing a man, a soldier 
Strong to dare and deft to do. 


Grahams were ever men high-mettled, 
Royal blood was in their veins ; 

Wallace knew, and Bruce, their temper, 

Mightful arms, and thoughtful brains. 
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By the Earn’s clear winding waters, 
In the land of branchy trees, 

On the slope that fronts the sunshine 
In the freshness of the breeze, 


In Balgowan’s leafy sweetness, 
Fruitful fields and flowery meads, 

There was bred my boy, my hero, 
Full of dreams that grew to deeds. 


Full of ramble, full of venture ; 
Where a line might be to cast, 
Where was scent of fox or badger, 

Thomas never was the last. 


Books he knew, as schoolboys know them, 
Scraps of Greek and Latin lore ; 

But old Ossian’s hero-story 
Touched his Celtic heart-strings more. 


French and German he could handle, 
As a swordsman wields his sword, 

3ut his pride was on the saddle, 
When the strong horse knew his lord. 


Wind nor weather might not balk him, 
Mounted light on snorting steed, 

O’er brown moor and sounding causeway, 
When he flew with breezy speed 


Like a warrior. But no war-trump 
Yet might blare sharp call for him, 
3orn to farm ancestral acres 
By the river’s peaceful brim, 


Not alone: but with him Mary, 
Lovely Cathcart, bright-souled dame, 
In the grace of household duties 
Fitly paired with gracious Graham. 


At the banquet, in the larder, 
In the church, and at the ball, 

In the stable; in the garden 
Training creepers on thejwall, 
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Shaping, sorting, and arranging, 
She was ever at his side; 

But a deathful worm was gnawing 
At her beauty, and she died. 





There no longer might he tarry 
Where each turning stirred a tear— 
He would feed on riskful chances, 
In a soldier’s hot career. 


France was quick with wild upheaval : 
Of all stable things that be 

From old bonds of gilded serfage 
She would shake the people free. 


For such grace of fair redemption 

All should thank free-thoughted France — 
To her hymn of liberation, 

As she piped it, al] must dance. 


But no lordship dressed in Freedom’s 
Robes the gallant Graham might own ; 
Off he sailed with British sailors 
To Gibraltar, to Toulon. 


Thence to Mantua, where the Austrian 
Never weary, ever slow, 

Backward reeled from where -Napoleon 
Flashed his lightning on the foe. 


Then to Malta, where around him, 
In the battle and the breeze, 
Nelson’s name and Abercromby’s 
Sounded proudly o’er the seas. 


At Corunna, where stout valour 
Veiled retreat in robes of glory, 
There he stood in faithful tendance, 
Praised with Moore in deathless story. 


At Barossa, at Barossa, 
Sweeping like a thunderstorm, 

From the heights he drave the Frenchmen, 

While apart, with palsied arm, 
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Stood the Spaniard. From Vittoria’s 
Field of triumph, on and on, 

One in heart and one in doing, 
Brothered with great Wellington, 


Marched the Graham. At Bidassoa 
Faith its full fruition found, 

And he stood with England’s Arthur 
Victor upon Gallic ground. 


And the swelling tide of triumph 
Stronger still and stronger grew, 
Till who strove to scale high heaven, 

Kissed the clay at Waterloo. 


Lynedoch now might nurse sweet leisure ; 
But for us the task remained 

Him to crown with deathless laurels 
In the fiery combat gained ; 


Him to stamp with titled honour, 
That might go from sire to son, 

Fraught with fair and fruitful memory 
Of the brave deeds he had done. 


Where he came loud cheers came with him,— 
Lynedoch sounded through the land ; 
Greeting came from peers and princes, 
Kings were proud to shake his hand. 


And at Perth they placed him proudly 
Pictured in the public hall, 

There to stand a type of manhood 
In the gaze of great and small. 


Wars were ended, breath of praises 
Peaceful breezes round him blew ; 

What remained now for the soldier 
With no soldier’s work to do? 


But the Graham was more than soldier ; 
O’er red fields of needful slaughter 

Calmly smiling, hoe and harrow 
Pleased. him more by Almond water. 
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Where he dwelt all things were speaking 
Of the landlord’s fostering care ; 

Fruitful fields and flowering meadows, 
Leafy verdure rich and rare. 


And the old man in a hundred 
Battles, blanched and hoary-haired, 
Scoured the moors and tracked the forest 
With the lightest youth that dared. 


And he gathered round his homestead 
Friends of old times, leal and dear, 
Who rejoiced as in the sunshine 
When they knew his kindly cheer ;— 


When he flung his grand life’s story 
With light hand in pictured page, 

Mingling wise the sport of boyhood 
With the sober grace of age. 


And they said when they beheld him, 
Tall, with stout unbending frame— 
Surely, surely age is lovely 
When it houses with the Graham! 


But the sun must set. For fourscore 
Valiant years and more than ten, 
Who had served the time so bravely, 

He must die like meaner men. 


And he died; and good men laid him 
As himself had marked the bed, 

In the grassy cirque where Methven 
Keeps the record of her dead. 


Joun 8S. BLAckIE. 
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AMONG COTTAGE PEOPLE. 


A RURAL RETROSPECT. 


In our large towns, life moves 
with such rushing rapidity, and 
one phase of thoughts and ideas 
so quickly gives place to another, 
that it is not easy to realise the 
complete revolution that has passed 
over society during the last half- 
century. In the country it is very 
different. Life passes compara- 
tively so uneventfully, that the 
changes which excite little notice 
in the towns more powerfully 
affect our rural population, who 
are content to move more slowly, 
and to take things as they are, so 
long as their habits of life receive 
no rude shock from any influences 
outside their own limited area. 
In a fifty years’ retrospect of 
country life, one cannot fail to be 
struck with the startling contrast 
between the state of education 
fifty years ago and that which 
exists in the present day in our 
rural districts. “ Eddication is 
the root of all evil,” an old far- 
mer’s widow used to remark; and 
would add with unction, ‘“‘ Thank 
God, I worn’t never eddicated.” 
And probably from her point of 
view she was not far from the 
truth. Before men began to taste 
the (then to them) forbidden fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, it is pos- 
sible that her poultry-yard was 
better tended, and her farm more 
thoroughly worked. The serving 
maids and men had nothing to 
distract them from the feeding 
and dressing of the fowls, the pre- 
paring of the butter and cheese 
for market, and the cropping of 
the ground. Prices were high, 


and the hard work of the farmer’s 
widow secured her a comfortable 
living without further anxiety 


than the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket, the contingencies of the 
weather, or possible accidents to 
her stock might occasion. Now 
the times are changed, markets 
are low, wages are higher; it is 
more difficult to obtain the sort of 
labour to which she has been ac- 
customed; and, to add insult to 
injury, the parish officer comes 
round to collect the school rate. 
Surely these things are hard to be 
borne ; and can one be astonished 
that, never having been “ eddica- 
ted” herself, she .should ascribe 
her woes to the general spread of 
“Jarning and eddication ” ? 
Certainly the schools of our 
forefathers were of a very meagre 
order compared with the “ele- 
mentary schools” under Govern- 
ment inspection of our own day. 
My mother used to tell of a small 
infant school, held in a cottage, 
the owner of which was bedrid- 
den, and eked out her little earn- 
ings by keeping a small shop. 
Bacon, tallow-dips, sugar, lard, 
butter, and the like commodities 
either hung over her bed or were 
placed on a shélf within the poor 
woman’s reach. The same shelf 
was also loaded with the several 
dinners of some twenty or more 
children, consisting either of bread 
and treacle in calico bags, or bas- 
ins of sop left by the mothers 
when they deposited their little 
ones in the morning on the way 
to their field-work. A child of 
ten or eleven was kept as assist- 
ant, to watch that the infants did 
not get into the fire, and to see to 
the general work of the house; 
and, with the aid of a long hooked 
stick, the poor bedridden woman 
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would hook in her stray lambs, 
and bring them to her side, either 
to say their ‘‘spells,” and to re- 
peat their “humes and texes,” or, 
in the case of the babies, to have 
their mid-day nap on her bed. 
Once a-week the vicar’s good wife 
held a little meeting in the cot- 
tage for reading and instruction 
to the neighbours; and by means 
of the long stick and some pepper- 
mints brought by the kindly lady, 
the little ones were always kept 
in quiet order. 

Our memory goes back about 
thirty-five years, to a visit in a 
rectory-house of a village in the 
west of England, unique even 
then in its quaintness and old- 
world ways. There might be seen 
the genuine dunce-cap, as drawn 
in the old-fashioned woodcuts of 
Mrs Trimmer’s date. The village 
school was a room in the rectory 
stable-yard, exactly opposite the 
spare bedroom window; and it 
was the amusement of the guests 
at the rectory to watch the form 
in front of the open school-door 
on which the little miscreants 
had to stand—the conical buck- 
ram cap set on their heads, with 
the words in large letters, “‘ Dunce 
—bad child.” As each little crim- 
inal succeeded its predecessor on 
the form, the master pointed to 
the said window, hoping that the 
sight of the stranger at the rectory 
might increase the shame of the un- 
lucky culprit. The master himself 
is not to be forgotten, with his 
lanky bony limbs, and grey bristly 
hair—a very Dominie Sampson. 
He looked as if he might have 
been the terror of several gener- 
ations. When the rectory visi- 
tors went to see the school—a 
compliment always expected of 
them—he would say, “‘ Would yer 
like to hear the children ’zam- 
ined?” and, without waiting for 
an answer, would invariably be- 
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gin, “Who was Moases?” this 
question being followed by, ““ Who 
was Captain Cook?” and succeed- 
ed by a third, “Who was the 
Cheenies ?” (Chinese). 

In many parishes the Sunday- 
schools, taught principally by the 
vicar and his family, were the only 
means of instruction available for 
the young people ; but there would 
sometimes be a small dame-school 
in a cottage kept by some worthy 
spinster, where, if the teaching 
given were not of a very advanced 
order, it would at all events be 
thorough and useful. As the sub- 
jects attempted were few—read- 
ing, writing, needlework, knitting, 
and a very little arithmetic com- 
prising the whole curriculum—so 
they were often very well taught. 
The reading in these little dame- 
schools would often compare fa- 
vourably with that of the children 
in our national schools. The 
needlework was often exquisite. 
The children were taught the art 
of setting patches correctly, and of 
darning damask in the original 
pattern—an art quite unknown in 
our days. The ladies from the 
rectory or hall would often visit 
and teach in these cottage schools ; 
and, indeed, they were in some 
places considered as a sort of 
appendage to the hall, the mis- 
tress being paid a modest salary 
by the squire’s wife. A large 
proportion of the house linen 
would be made and repaired at 
the school, and the gentlemen’s 
stockings knitted; so that, all 
things considered, it was not an 
expensive charity to the squire, 
and one is reminded of Tate and 
Brady’s version of Psalm cx.-— 


‘© And what his charity impairs, 
He saves by prudence in affairs.” 


The interest in the children often 
extended to their bodily health, and 
the ladies might frequently be seen 
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with jugs of cough mixture and 
other wholesome condiments, which 
they administered to the little ones. 
On one occasion, indeed, the ma- 
ternal instinct of the clergyman’s 
wife was shown in providing basins 
of water-gruel for a school-feast, 
in lieu of what she considered un- 
wholesome plum-cake. 

There is no doubt that, so far as 
the humanising and civilising in- 
fluence was concerned, there was 
far more of it in those days than at 
present exists in the machine drill 
of our elementary schools, where 
the regularity and progress of the 
children are considered too much 
in the light of £, s. d., and where 
any outside teaching that did not 
exactly fit in with the prescribed 
routine would be felt as a hin- 
drance rather than as a help, and 
would be discouraged by the 
teacher, who works with the 
dominant idea of a Government 
grant, and is able to calcu- 
late with great nicety the exact 
amount of cram that pays. It is 
a demoralising principle to put 
before the parents that it is to 
their advantage to send their 
child regularly to school ; not from 
any good, moral or mental, that 
he may obtain, but that he may 
the sooner pass the prescribed 
standard, which will free him to 
be a bread-winner. The conse- 
quence is, that in many cases, two 
or three years after a boy has left 
school, the greater part of what he 
learnt there has vanished from his 
mind: he often almost loses the 
power of reading ; and if he goes 
out into the world, his letters 
home would never betoken that 
he had had any school education 
at all. No blame can be rightly 


attached to the masters and mis- 
tresses, who are so hardly pressed 
to teach against time that they 
never have a moment to refresh 
What wonder, 


their own minds. 
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therefore, that their teaching 
should lack that intelligence so 
essential to make instruction last- 
ing or profitable to their pupils! 
It seems an absurd parody on 
common-sense to see “the little 
cottage girl” of Wordsworth’s song, 
sitting at her school-desk ransack- 
ing her brains to “‘ supply suitable 
co-ordinate sentences, and say 
whether they are copulative, ad- 
versative, alternative, or illative.” 
What possible idea can be con- 
veyed to her mind by the lists of 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek prefixes 


which she has to commit to 
memory, when the influence of 
Greeks, Romans, or Saxons is 


perfectly unknown to her, and 
when the history of language, with 
its multiform interest, never finds 
a place in the school time-table! 
The story of the old dame, who, 
being asked by a newly organ- 
ised school committee whether she 
taught grammar, and who re- 
plied with righteous indignation, 
“Gentlemen, I’ve a-hunted all 
through them Blesseds in the fifth 
chapter of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and I can’t find nowhere where it 
say, ‘Blessed is thick man what 
a-larnt much grammar,’” recurs to 
one’s mind; and though the old 
lady’s views are quite out of date 
in the present day, yet one cannot 
but feel jealous that where time is 
so limited so much should be spent 
on profitless cram, stagnating alike 
to the mind of the teacher and the 
taught, 

And is it not ill-timed to scorn 
the unfitness of the agricultural 
labourer for exercising ‘the power 
of the franchise on the score of 
his want of education, when the 
precious years of his boyhood are 
consumed in filling his mind with 
this unintelligible pedantry, in- 
stead of teaching him, by the 
history of the brave and good, 
his own duties and responsibilities 
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as an English citizen, and trying 
so to form his mind and character 
that when his time shall come he 
may take an intelligent interest 
in his country and fellow-country- 
men? How, for example, can he 
take any part in public measures 
of a sanitary character, when he 
has never been taught the most 
elementary laws of health, the 
importance of pure water, good 
ventilation, effective drainage, and 
something of the nature of in- 
fectious diseases? How can he 
form any judgment on many of 
the vital questions of the day— 
the labour question, the land agi- 
tation, the Irish difficulties, dis- 
establishment of the Church, and 
others — if knowledge of general 
history and home policy is a 
dead blank in his education? Is 
it not of infinitely greater import- 
ance that sound and simple in- 
struction should be given on such 
matters as these, rather than the 
miserable pedantic teaching which 
at present qualifies for the grant? 
It is a strange peculiarity of the 
Government system that it recog- 
nises no variety of taste or circum- 
stances in the children’s lives. 
Town and country have the same 
examination to pass, consequently 
are subjected to the same unalter- 
able drill. Surely the country 
child might have its intelligence 
cultivated and its interests en- 
gaged by teaching more adapted 
to its surroundings. Natural his- 
tory and botany might be intro- 
duced into the school routine, if 
only it were followed up by en- 
couraging the children to watch 
the habits of the birds and animals 
of their fields and woods, and to 
interest themselves with the struc- 
ture and growth of the plants and 
flowers with which they are so 
familiar. That this could be done 
successfully was illustrated by the 
late Professor Henslow, in the re- 


tired Suffolk village of which he 
was rector. He gave regular bo- 
tanical lessons in the village school, 
and the children under his guidance 
collected and classified the flowers 
and plants of the district, which 
collection may be seen in the 
Educational Department of the 
South Kensington Museum. But 
a more genuine testimony to the 
usefulness of his work is to be 
found in the fact that for many 
years after his time, the Hitcham 
girls were known and valued in 
the neighbourhood as useful nur- 
sery-maids; it being found that 
their own minds had been so well 
cultivated, and their powers of 
observation so drawn out, that 
they were intelligent and useful 
companions to their little charges, 
and were capable of relieving the 
monotony of the daily walk by in- 
teresting the children in the flowers 
they gathered, or the habits of the 
insects and birds they met with. 
Of course, the present race of 
teachers would be incapable of 
giving such instruction, as the hard- 
and-fast line they have been com- 
pelled to pursue in their own 
studies has effectually debarred 
them from taking up other sub- 
jects; but if room could be found 
for it in the school time-table, 
there might be in many villages 
some lady or gentleman competent 
and willing to supplement the de- 
ficiency by voluntary teaching. 

To return to our retrospect of 
the last half-century. What a 
curious change has come over our 
rural districts in the matter of 
dress! and certainly, viewed from 
the point of the picturesque, the 
change is not for the better. The 
scarlet duffle cloaks of the old 
women have entirely disappeared ; 
and the drab or white smock- 
frocks of the old men — perfect 
works of art in the elaborate em- 
broidery of the front and back 
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yokes—are nowhere to be found. 
The gay striped sleeve-waistcoats, 
which used to be the ambition of 
the young men for their Sunday 
garb, have given place to the con- 
ventional broadcloth. The good 
old-fashioned pattens, which used 
to make our grandmothers glori- 
ously independent of muddy roads, 
and preserved the younger people 
from damp feet, with their atten- 
dant consequences, are not known 
in our day; and if they were, 
would be only scorned. Bonnets, 
which in their old-fashioned shape 
were a great protection to the ears 
and throat, have in their turn 
yielded to the draughty hat or 
flimsy arrangement of ribbon and 
lace, useless as far as warmth is 
concerned. The railway trains, 
telegraph wires, and parcels post 
of our day have effectually extin- 
guished the rural simplicity of 
which the poets sing. The great 


goddess, Fashion, has penetrated 
into our villages, and is as sedu- 
lously worshipped in our churches 
as in the West End of London. 
The whole spirit of the age has 


changed. The craving for pro- 
gress which, long smouldering, 
started into a more active exis- 
tence at the end of the last 
century; the restless discontent 
which permeates all classes— 
“Who will show us any good?” 
—find their way, last of all per- 
haps, into our rural districts, but 
though late in coming are not the 
less real. The same old farmer’s 
widow who railed at “ eddication,” 
and who loved to deplore what 
she thought the degeneracy of the 
times, said on one occasion, “ Why, 
look at this ’ere dress I’ve got on. 
Now, if you'll believe me, I’ve 
had it this forty year; and I'll 
warrant there isn’t a girl nowa- 
days who'd put it on — they’re 
ruinated now. What with their 
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shinnons [chignons] and their fur. 
belows, they can’t do a day’s 
work.” It was not difficult to 
believe in the antiquity of the 
garment, which was nothing but 
amass of ingenious patches, some 
of which might have seen forty 
years’ service; and it is quite 
certain that no girl of the pres- 
ent generation would have worn 
it. Equally true is it that, for 
some reason or other, no girl 
would be found in the present 
day willing to do (if, indeed, she 
were capable) what this energetic 
old lady, speaking from her forty 
years’ experience, would have called 
a day’s work. 

In cottage accommodation the 
last fifty years has seen a great 
change for the better. Many of 
the larger landowners, actuated 
not only by a spirit of philan- 
thropy, but by a feeling of right 
and justice towards their tenantry, 
have adorned their estates with 
pretty, and in many cases com- 
modious, cottages; while others 
have been influenced by the voice 
of public opinion to build decent 
tenements ; and though in many 
parts of the country much is yet 
left to be desired, yet those of us 
who recollect the miserable hovels 
which were the homes of many of 
our rural poor half a century ago, 
cannot fail to recognise the marked 
progress. 

The labour question, too, has 
been in a.measure revolutionised. 
But little remains of that feudal 
feeling which formerly connected 
the owner with the tiller of the 
soil. The Agricultural Union and 
similar influences have put em- 
ployer and employed on a fairer 
footing as regards marketable 
labour. It may be granted that 
the spirit is less pleasant, but it is 
more healthy. The bargain can 
be struck on more equal terms. 
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The master has a right to the 
service for which he pays, but can 
claim nothing further; and on his 
side the labourer has no right to 
defraud his master of his due, by 
giving him less than the best of 
his time and work. He can no 
longer complain with justice that 
he is ground down, as in former 
years ; for even though, in this 
present time of agricultural de- 
pression, his actual receipts may 
be low, his position is very differ- 
ent from what it was twenty years 
ago, and there is no doubt that he 
has been proportionately less a 
sufferer from the bad times than 
the farmers have been. 

These changes have not been 
effected without a good deal of 
bitter feeling and heart-burning 
on both sides. The subject of the 
insufficient pay of the agricultural 
labourer was brought to the front 
about thirty years ago by the 
vigorous letters to the ‘Times’ of 
“S$. G. O.,” who, as a resident in 
Dorsetshire, made the labourers of 
that county the type of the ill- 
used agricultural workman. In 
1866, the story of the committal 
of a man named John Cross to 
Dorchester Jail for a month on 
the paltry charge of taking a 
piece of broken hurdle from a 
hedge, created a wild sensation 
in many parts of the country. 
Subscription - boxes were to be 
seen on all the stations of the 
South - Western line. Meetings 
of sympathy were even held, and 
collections made, in Manchester, 
and the subject was actually 
caricatured in one of the Crystal 
Palace pantomimes. A sum of 
nearly a hundred pounds was 
raised, to the bewildering aston- 
ishment of the poor man, whose 
ideas had never soared beyond 
his weekly wages of eight or nine 
shillings, and who could never 
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“understand why the gentlefolks 
should trouble theirselves about 
he.” Plenty of angry feeling 
naturally ensued between farmers 
and workpeople, and a bitter 
newspaper warfare was waged. 
One well-known nobleman wrote 
letters to the ‘Times’ describing 
the state of Dorsetshire to be a 
sort of bucolic Utopia. He stated 
facts and figures—on very insuf- 
ficient data— which were proved 
to be incorrect by some of the 
labourers on his estate; one or 
two of whom accurately detailed 
their actual earnings and hours of 
labour in some very intelligently 
written letters to the ‘Spectator,’ 
proving that their standing wages 
were nine shillings per week, or, 
taking harvest earnings into con- 
sideration, an average of nine 
shillings and ninepence, in lieu of 
the fourteen shillings and sixpence 
with which their landlord credited 
them. At that time the wages 
were always paid monthly, and 
often in kind instead of in coin; 
so that on some farms men seldom 
handled money at all, but took 
home their bacon, cheese, or flour, 
as the case might be, the conse- 
quence being that the labouring 
men were always immersed in 
hopeless debt to the small shop- 
keepers, who in their turn, being 
unable to pay ready money for 
their goods, were only supplied 
with inferior articles at exorbitant 
prices. One of the results of the 
“John Cross agitation” in Dor- 
setshire was the substitution of 
weekly for monthly payments— 
a distinct gain to the labourer, 
though it was some time before 
he was fully alive to the advan- 
tages of the change, and he would 
indulge in an occasional grumble 
that “he never saw a piece of 
gold now.” In some parts of the 
country the farmer would hire the 
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man by the size of his family, and 
would pay him accordingly. Ad- 
vertisements were not uncommon 
in the local papers: “ Wanted, a 
carter, with two or three working 
boys ;” or, “‘A shepherd wanted, 
with a working family.” Should 
the boys, thinking to better them- 
selves, obtain work elsewhere, the 
father would stand a chance of 
losing his place, and being turned 
out of his home. 

The enclosing of the commons, 
wherever it could be done, by the 
lord of the manor, was a great 
and just grievance to the poor 
man. Whatever may have been 
the worth of his legal rights to 
them, the prescriptive usage of 
being able to graze his cow or 
his geese was a great help to his 
meagre wages; and the Dorset 
poet, Barnes, in some of his vig- 
orous lines, tells us how keenly 
the loss of a bit of common was 
felt, and how little the grant of 
allotments, in lieu of what the 
labourer had looked on as his own, 
was regarded as any adequate 
compensation :— 


‘* Thomas, I be very sorry 
To hear what they be gwain about. 
sut yet I s’pose there'll be a ‘llotment 
vor ye 
When they do come to mark it out. 
John. No; not vor me, I fear. An’ 
if there should, 
Why, ’twouldn’t be so handy as ’tis 
now ; 
Vor ’tis the common that do do me 
good, 
The run vor my vew geese or vor my 


” 


cow. 


Another grievance to the agri- 
cultural labourer in those days 
was the merging of the small 
holdings into the large farms of 
1000 and 1200 acres, and the 


same poet describes their feelings 
on this subject ;— 
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‘** Robert. But hang it! now the farms 
be all so big, 
An’ bits of groun’ so skeiice, woone got 
no scope ; 
If woone could seiive a poun, woone 
couldden hope 
To keep no live stock but a little pig. 


Thomas. Why, here wer’ vourteen 

men zome years ago 

A’ kept a drashen half the winter 
drough ; 

An’ now woone’s drashels bean’t a bit 
o’ good— 

They got machines to drashy wi’, 
plague teiike ’em ! 

An’ he that vust vound out the way to 
meiike ’em ! 

I'd drash his busy zides vor'n if I 
could. 

Avore they took away our work they 
ought 

To meiike us up the bread our leiibour 
bought.” 


The last half-century has cer- 
tainly extinguished the poetical 
side of the agricultural labour. 
The children of the next genera- 
tion will not be able to find any 
meaning in the poet Cowper’s 
lines :— 


‘*We may discern the thrasher at his 
task ; 

Thump after thump resounds the con- 
stant flail, 

That seems to swing uncertain, and yet 
falls 

Full on the destined ear. 
the chaff, 

The rustling straw sends up a frequent 
mist 

Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday 
beam.” 


Wide falls 


Any one who has been all his life 
accustomed to the cheery sound of 
the flail will not find equal music 
in the whistle and buzz of the 
steam -thrasher; and though of 
course the farmer is bound to avail 
himself of the new lights of science 
in all steam implements which 
may save labour and time, yet the 
superiority of the flail - thrashed 
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corn is still acknowledged in the 
market, besides the advantage of 
securing better straw for thatching 
purposes. And who that from his 
childhood has looked forward to 
the delights of the hay-field, the 
early morning sound of the mowers 
whetting their scythes, and swish- 
ing through the long grass in per- 
fect time with each other, can feel 
otherwise than regretful, to use 
the mildest term, at the substitu- 
tion of the mowing-machine. The 
harvest-field, ‘too, is shorn of its 
picturesque charms. The men 
with their sickles, and the women 
and children binding the sheaves, 
certainly make a more cheerful 
scene in the landscape than can 
ever be offered by the ugly reaper 
with its ungainly arms. 

It is happily not given to us to 
peer into the history of the next 
fifty years. Judging by the rapid 
rate at which life is now being 
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lived, there will be more startling 
changes to record at the end of 
that period than the last half- 
century has shown. The simpli- 
city and quaintness of rural life 
will be a thing of the past ; rever- 
ence for old institutions is fast de- 
parting, and will soon be regarded 
as out of date, and not in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. The 
old faith that sustained our fore- 
fathers in many a weary fight, 
rugged and crude as it often was, 
has been shaken to its foundations 
by the spirit of insubordination 
and the craving for excitement 
which prevail in our own day. 
But all that was pure and noble 
in it is immortal, and must survive 
the storms that appear now to be 
crushing it; and we may believe 
that it will be as powerful and 
true a support to our posterity to 
the end of time as it has been to 
others in past ages. 
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In the central hall of the Natural 
History Museum at South Ken- 
sington there is a remarkable group 
of animals, which strike the eye on 
account of their uniform sandy 
coloration: these animals com- 
prise representatives of many of 
the principal groups ; there are 
birds, reptiles, and mammalia, all 
tinted of the same isabelline hue. 
A reference to the label upon the 
case will show that without ex- 
ception they are inhabitants of the 
sandy desert regions of the world ; 
and the wonderful similarity in 
colour which the animals bear to 
the locality in which they are 
found is well illustrated. This is 
not a unique example of a general 
correspondence in coloration be- 
tween animals and their usual en- 
vironment : close to the glass case 
containing the desert animals is 
another, which exhibits a series 
of arctic animals. It is a familiar 
fact to most people, that the major- 
ity of the few terrestrial animals 
which live in the polar regions 
are either white during the whole 
year or become white in the winter. 
The polar bear is always white ; 
the arctic fox changes its colour 
at the approach of winter. There 
are a number of these foxes at the 
Zoological Gardens at present ; and 
it is a very interesting fact that 
only one of them assumed the 
winter dress, though the bluish- 
brown fur of the rest is slightly 
grizzled. The winter of 1890-91, 
though severe enough for most of 
us, does not appear to have nearly 
reached that ideal of a winter 


which is entertained by the “blue 
foxes.” 

Another strongly marked in- 
stance of “adaptation to environ- 
ment” might be suitably illus- 
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COLOUR IN ANIMALS. 


trated by models at the Natural 
History Museum : it is furnished 
by the inhabitants of the surface- 
waters of the ocean, which consti- 
tute what is known as the “ pe- 
lagic fauna.” 

To any person, whether from 
choice or of necessity, inspecting 
the surface of the sea from the 
side of a boat, the water will ap- 
pear not only clear and transparent 
but barren of life. Beyond an oc- 
casional jelly-fish, hardly anything 
of an animal nature will be seen ; 
and yet the same tract of ocean 
will appear on favourable evenings 
to be lighted up by innumerable 
sparks of phosphorescent light. 
A quantity of the water strained 
through a muslin sieve will leave 
behind a gelatinous residue ; this 
is composed of the bodies of count- 
less organisms, which are invisible 
when freely floating in the water 
on account of their almost perfect 
transparency, and which give rise 
to the phenomena of phosphor- 
escence. So abundant are these 
pelagic animals, that a square mile 
of water contains, it has been 
calculated, 800 tonsof them. The 
inhabitants of forests often show 
a green coloration which is in 
harmony with their surroundings. 
Among the evergreen forests of the 
tropical regions “we find,” says 
Mr Wallace, “whole groups of 
birds whose ground-colour is green. 
Parrots are very generally green, 
and in the East we have an ex- 
tensive group of green fruit-cating 
pigeons ; while the barbets, bee- 
eaters, turacos, leaf-thrushes (Phyll- 
ornis), white eyes (Zosterops), and 
many other groups, have so much 
green in their plumage as to tend 
greatly to their concealment among 
the dense foliage.” It is not only 
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birds which thus resemble in colour 
their surroundings: there are green 
tree-frogs, green tree-snakes, the 
iguanas, and a host of insects be- 
longing to nearly every order into 
which that group is divided. 

Where lichen-covered tree-stems 
are common, we find lichen-coloured 
caterpillars, moths, and other in- 
sects. A pretty moth (Cleora 
glabraria), not uncommon in the 
New Forest, is white, dusted with 
black, and its larva, which feeds 
upon lichens, is of the same colour. 
Some years ago, while collecting 
insects in that locality, I found 
in the same tufts of lichen a small 
black-and-white spider just as 
closely resembling the lichens. 

It is supposed that these vari- 
ous colour resemblances have been 
brought about by the need for con- 
cealment. A caterpillar frequent- 
ing lichens, or a bird living among 
leaves, would be greatly advan- 
taged by a colour resemblance to 
their several surroundings ; hence 
variations in the required direc- 
tion have escaped destruction, and 
there has been through long ages 
a gradual perfecting of the resem- 
blances. This is the most gener- 
ally received explanation: it ac- 
counts also for the coloration of 
animals like the spider, to which 
I have referred, which do not so 
much need protection from their 
enemies as a disguise, with the 
help of which they can steal upon 
their prey. 

We must, however, guard against 
taking generalities for granted with- 
out a careful examination of the 
several cases. Many years ago 
Messrs Kirby and Spence called 
attention to the resemblance be- 
tween lichen -feeding insects and 
their food: “ Many of the mottled 
moths, which take their station of 
diurnal repose on the north side 
of the trunks of trees, are with 
difficulty distinguished from the 
VOL. CL.—NO. DCCCCXIV. 
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grey and green lichens that cover 
them. Of this kind are Miselia 
aprilina and Acronycta psi. The 
caterpillar of Bryophila alge, 
when it feeds on the yellow 
Lichen juniperinus, is always yel- 
low; but when upon the grey 
Lichen saxatilis its hue becomes 
grey. This change is probably 
produced by the colour of its 
food.” The last sentence contains 
a most noteworthy suggestion, 
which may help us in explaining 
many similar cases of coloration 
in a much simpler way than by 
natural selection or natural elim- 
ination. It is well known that 
the pigments, which are often the 
cause of the colours in animals, 
and always, except in the case of 
white, of plants, are extremely re- 
sistent to chemical action. Some 
of these pigments will pass un- 
scathed through the strongest acids 
and the most powerful alkalis. It 
is quite conceivable, then, that 
they. will be equally unaffected by 
the chemical action of an animal’s 
digestive juices. There is, how- 
ever, no need at all for theory 
upon this point; it has been 
shown to be the case in several 
instances. Dr Eisig found in the 
Mediterranean a species of worm 
living in the interior of a sponge. 
The sponge was a brilliant yellow, 
the colour being due to particles 
of a peculiar pigment deposited in 
its tissues. The worm was also 
yellow, and it might be supposed 
that this harmony had been brought 
about by the necessity for conceal- 
ment. An inquisitive fish poking- 
its nose into the interior of the 
sponge, in search of the various 
small creatures which constantly 
take up their lodgings in such a 
spot, would pass over the “ protec- 
tively coloured” worm, and select 
one that ‘was obvious on account 
of its different colours. It was 
found, however, that the colour 
31 
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of the worm was merely due to 
particles of the colouring sub- 
stance of the host, which had 
passed out of the intestine of the 
worm into its skin. 

We have thus a clue to a very 
simple theory of protective color- 
ation, which may, at least, apply 
to lichen-like insects and to some 
leaf-feeders. 

In any case, a necessary prelim- 
inary to all speculations about the 
meaning of colours is an investi- 
gation of the colours themselves. 
This seems to be a truism of so 
obvious a character as to be hardly 
worth mentioning; nevertheless 
one of the most neglected branches 
of zoology at present is the chemis- 
try, and the laws which govern the 
distribution, of pigments. The 
theories of animal coloration have 
outstripped the fundamental facts 
by an enormous distance ; indeed, 
it is almost forgotten that there 
are any such facts. 

With regard to the special re- 
semblance which is seen between 
tree-haunting animals and their 
surroundings, it is surprising to 
find how few instances there really 
are. This assertion may appear to 
be rather bold ; but if we consider, 
firstly, the great prevalence of 
sandy -coloured animals in arid 
and sandy localities, and, secondly, 
the almost universal transparency 
of pelagic animals, the absence of 
a correspondingly large number of 
green animals among trees is not 
a little striking. In our own 
country there are but few green 
-birds. Indeed there is not a 
single bright and uniformly green 
bird ; but we cannot perhaps fair- 
ly make use of this instance, for 
Mr Wallace has pointed out that 
the deciduous foliage would ex- 
pose green birds in the winter, and 
particularly in the early spring, 
when they are nesting and most 
need protection. But insects which 
only survive for a summer may be 
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reasonably taken as a crucial test. 
There is only one tree-frequenting 
butterfly which is green—viz., the 
Green Hair Streak—and there the 
green colour is confined to the 
under surface of the wings; but 
this insect, like other butterflies 
when at rest, folds the wings to- 
gether so as to expose only the 
lower surface: hence the protec- 
tion is just as strong as if the 
entire insect were green. Among 
moths there is not, proportionately, 
a much greater number of green- 
coloured species. There are eight 
species of emerald moths, which 
are of a nearly uniform green 
colour, four or five Jortrices, with 
green upper wings (in a position of 
rest, the upper wings cover the 
lower), the two “ Foresters,” and a 
few Noctuz, in which green forms 
a large component part of the 
coloration, in the upper wings at 
least. Green Lepidoptera do not 
appear to be relatively more abun- 
dant in tropical countries than 
they are with us. There are, no 
doubt, plenty of green beetles in 
all countries ; but on turning over 
the plates which illustrate Mr 
Martin Jacoby’s series of memoirs 
upon the phytophagous Coleoptera 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society,’ one cannot help 
being struck by the marked ab- 
sence of green among the members 
of this group. Mr Wallace quotes 
Dr Giinther to the effect that 
tree-snakes, with the exception of 
the genus Dipsas, are entirely or 
largely green; but the tree-frogs 
comprise a large number of forms 
that are most conspicuous; and 
even among those that are green, 
striking marks of another colour 
must largely do away with the 
protective value of the green 
colour. There is, at the time of 
writing, a large Australian tree- 
frog in the Reptile House at the 
Zoological Gardens, in which the 
utility of the green colour must be 
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largely interfered with by a series 
of white marks and patches along 
the side. These marks might 
suggest a fungus growing upon a 
green leaf to an enemy of a turn 
of mind too inquiring for the 
safety of the frog; but perhaps the 
enemy would be aware that it was 
somewhat unusual to find mildew 
upon a green leaf. As to birds, 
it is quite true that there are 
green arboreal species in tropical 
countries ; but the most that can 
be said about the matter is, that 
there are a good many birds so 
coloured. Arrived at this point, 
the reader will probably assume 
that these few facts have been 
brought together for the purpose 
of trying to throw discredit upon 
the theory that a green coloration 
has been gradually acquired for 
protective purposes. An advocate 
of this theory will at once trium- 
phantly point out a large number 
of omissions from the above very 
scanty list. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that a prevalence of green 
among arboreal animals cannot be 
proved; and thus there might 
appear to be a certain weakness 
in the theory of protective colora- 
tion as applied to these instances. 
Paradoxical though it may sound, 
I am of opinion that the apparent 
weakness of the arguments con- 
stitute the real strength of the 
theory. It is precisely because 
the isabelline colour of desert ani- 
mals and the transparency of 
pelagic organisms is so universal 
that some general environmental 
cause appears to be necessary for 
the explanation of the facts. On 
the other hand, the picking and 
choosing among arboreal animals 
is distinctly suggestive of natural 
selection. There are quite enough 
instances of a green colour among 
tree - living creatures to call for 
some theory to explain the facts, 
but there are not too many to 
render selection improbable. 
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There are, however, two impor- 
tant questions that must be an- 
swered before we can fairly put 
down to the action of natural 
selection the occasional green col- 
our of tree animals. 

Firstly, Are there any grounds 
for referring the coloration to 
the direct effects of food, or to 
any other similar cause which 
might equally affect all the in- 
habitants of trees? As explained 
already, our knowledge of the 
pigments of animals does not at 
present allow of a definite answer 
to this question. This much, how- 
ever, is certain: that the green 
colour of the iguana and of several 
other forms is not the same sub- 
stance as the “chlorophyll” of 
leaves. Indeed, the pigment in the 
skin of the iguana is really yellow, 
or at least some of the pigment is ; 
so the green effect is produced by 
a combination of colours. 

The second question is really of 
equal importance: Is the green 
colour useful? If it be proved 
to be superfluous, there is obvi- 
ously an end of all theories based 
upon utility. Natural selection 
could not be accused of forming 
and perpetuating a plan of col- 
oration that was useless to its 
possessor. ’ 

There is a decided tendency to 
assume that, if a colour resem- 
blance exist, it must be useful. 
A contributor to ‘Nature’ point- 
ed out some years since a singular 
resemblance between a particular 
caterpillar found in India and a 
shrew. The assumption was that 
the caterpillar was protected from 
these very animals by its likeness 
to them. The protection would 
have to be proved first. But in 
the meantime, shrews have a keen 
smell, as far as we can judge by 
the structure of their brain, and by 
the fact that they are highly odor- 
iferous; and even if they were 
taken in by the appearance of the 
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caterpillar, it would not score 
much in the long-run, for shrews 
are a pugnacious race. 

We must therefore inquire into 
each case separately, and not has- 
tily assume a law of general appli- 
cation. The green of the tree- 
frogs may be useful for both ag- 
gressive and protective purposes. 
Mr Poulton, in his very interest- 
ing work upon the colours of 
animals, suggests that “the green 
tree-frog is probably aided in cap- 
turing the insects on which it 
feeds because of its close resem- 
blance to the leaves around it; 
but it is also protected in the 
same manner from the animals 
which prey upon it. Thus Mr E. 
A. Minchin tells me, from his ex- 
perience in India, that tree-frogs 
are sought for with especial eager- 
ness by snakes, which greatly pre- 
fer them to others.” 

It is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to decide upon the 
nature of the vision of insects. 
This is indeed another branch of 
zoology which ought to be fol- 
lowed out before any theories, 
which are based upon what is 
entirely an anthropomorphic con- 
ception of insect vision, are even 
thought of, much less preached 
as gospel. Common experience is 
that insects will buzz round the 
most dangerous enemy of their 
race so long as he remains quiet. 
A slight movement will drive them 
away helter-skelter. Here common 
observation accords with the de- 
tailed investigations of M. Plateau, 
who will hardly allow even the 
highest of insects more than a gen- 
eral notion of light and shadows, 
and a perception of the direction 
of movement of bodies. Besides, 
it has been lately stated in ‘ Na- 
ture’ that tree-frogs show an espe- 
cial greediness for wasps, with 
which they will gorge themselves 
to repletion. Wasps are “ warn- 


ingly” coloured, and need not 
and do not show any particular 
wariness; and in most parts of 
the world tree-frogs could get on 
very comfortably if they were 
limited to a diet of wasp. As 
to the protection from snakes, it 
is not stated in the above-quoted 
passage, nor in the context, how 
far the snakes in question will 
take their prey when at rest. 
Snakes generally make their fatal 
spring upon a moving animal only. 
In this case, no amount of protec- 
tive colour would be of the very 
least use. 

On a priori grounds the protec- 
tive advantage of a green colour 
to the iguana would seem to be 
obvious. Resting as it does habitu- 
ally in a motionless attitude upon 
the branch of a tree, the colour 
would render it invisible. In the 
island of St Lucia, in the West 
Indies, there is a species of iguana 
which is highly prized as an arti- 
cle of food; the white flesh of 
this reptile has been compared for 
delicacy of flavour with that of 
a young chicken. The lizard is 
hunted by means of dogs which 
are quite unable to see their prey: 
they detect its whereabouts, how- 
ever, by the sense of smell ; and, 
indeed, many reptiles have a strong 
odour. Now in South America 
there are also green and brown 
iguanas: a brown colour is quite 
as advantageous for protective 
purposes as a green colour in this 
case, perhaps even more s0. 
They are probably sought after 
by jaguars and other arboreal 
cats. The cat tribe, it is true, 
do not hunt so entirely by scent 
as dogs do; but the structure of 
their brain shows an almost equally 
well-developed condition of that 
part of the brain which is con- 
cerned with the sense of smell. 
In fact, all these mammals have 
been distinguished as ‘ osmatic” 
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from such creatures as ourselves 
and the monkeys, in which the 
“rhinencephalon” is small. It 
seems, therefore, probable that 
here too the protective colora- 
tion is not so useful as it might 
at first appear to be. 

At any rate, the utility of each 
instance has to be clearly proved ; 
though, as already suggested, there 
are considerable probabilities in 
favour of the action of natural 
selection in causing, or at least 
in intensifying, such protective 
resemblances as are shown by 
many green arboreal animals. 

But does the theory hold good 
in the case of pelagic organisms ? 
Here we have an apparent adapta- 
tion to circumstances that is much 
more widely spread—indeed, near- 
ly universal. This very fact is 
against the interpretation that has 
been advanced by Mr Wallace and 
others. We should naturally ex- 
pect to find here as elsewhere 
various means of defence. The 
struggle for existence is just as 
relentless on the smooth surface- 
waters of mid-ocean as in the 
heart of a tropical forest: com- 
petition there is just as keen. 
And yet, with a singular unanim- 
ity nearly all the surface organ- 
isms have, so to speak, selected 
one means of protection—and one 
only. Tried by the test of utility, 
there would seem to be no special 
advantage in transparency to the 
pelagic creatures. Their enemies 
are principally themselves; they 
prey upon one another, and the 
survivors are apt to be engulfed 
wholesale by a whale, or porpoise, 
or by a school of mackerel or her- 
ring. Now, a whale does not stop 
to consider what it shall take and 
what it shall leave ; it simply opens 
its mouth as it rushes through the 
water, and takes what it can get, 
which is plenty. Neither do the her- 
rings or mackerel ; their stomachs 
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contain an abundance of the min- 
ute organisms of the sea, which 
they swallow without regard to 
species or genera, and without re- 
gard to comparative invisibility or 
visibility. An absolutely perfect 
transparency would not avail the 
pelagic organism against a shoal 
of predaceous fish. As to their 
internecine combats, we must al- 
ways bear in mind relativity of 
size. To us the surface - waters 
appear on a casual inspection to 
be devoid of life; but a minute 
shrimp would be able to see through 
a transparent pelagic worm in more 
senses than one. Besides, if trans- 
parency were so advantageous in 
the surface-waters, it would be at 
least as advantageous at the bot- 
tom; and yet we do not find a 
marked prevalence of transparent 
animals adherent to or crawling 
over the rocks and sand which 
form the bed of the ocean. 

We must therefore, for the pres- 
ent, exclude the transparency of 
pelagic animals from those effects 
which may be provisionally put 
down to natural selection. 

And I am disposed to think that 
the sandy hue of desert animals 
must go the same way. 

There are some facts which tend 
to prove that a damp atmosphere 
darkens colour, and that a dry 
atmosphere bleaches it. Melanic 
varieties, as they are termed, often 
occur on islands and other situa- 
tions where the climate is moist 
as well as warm. There is an 
excellent instance of this in the 
Zoological Gardens at present: it 
is a lizard from one of the islands 
of the Canary group, which is 
closely allied to the eyed lizard 
of Southern Europe. The black 


coloration of Simony’s lizard is 
paralleled in the case of some 
varieties which are found in the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 
Frank E. BEepparp. 
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PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANISM AND THE MILITARY REVOLT. 


UntTIL a couple of years ago a 
Republic in Portugal was a possi- 
bility which amongst the general 
public was rarely even mentioned ; 
and if now and then such a thing 
became the subject of conversation, 
it appeared to have but little in- 
terest even for those theoretically 
inclined to that form of govern- 
ment. Under this calm exterior 
there were doubtless many men 
planning and working for ends 
which had apparently little pros- 
pect of realisation ; but the masses 
were too ignorant and backward to 
take fire at the idea, and seemed 
content to go on for an indefinite 
future as they had done in the 
past, distrusting and abusing with 
the utmost impartiality whichever 
party happened to bein power. It 
was only when their endurance 
was more than usually tried by 
some new tax or the neglect of 
some absolutely necessary public 
work, that they sighed for the 
Utopia which, according to their 
confused ideas, a republic would 
at once create. “What is a re- 
public?” a workman was over- 
heard to ask a comrade. “A re- 
public,” was the reply, “is where 
each one does as he likes and no 
one pays taxes.” This may be 
taken as a fairly accurate definition 
of the opinions held by the lower 
classes on the subject. They of 
course knew absolutely nothing of 
history or political economy, and 
would have been incapable of 


understanding the most simple 
explanations of these subjects ; 
thus a republic appeared to them 
as a far-off Paradise, but a Para- 
dise which they had to people and 
furnish according to their own 


ideas of what constitutes happi- 
ness. A step higher came the 
reading and writing class, the 
small shopkeepers and their assist- 
ants : these were largely in favour 
of a change, as were also the arti- 
sans and factory-hands; but the 
time had not yet arrived for them 
to publicly express their opinions, 
and little was heard of them. Af- 
fairs might have continued in this 
state for a long time, but for un- 
expected events which swept the 
land like a moral hurricane, and 
made their effects felt in every 
grade of society. 

The first of these was the pro- 
clamation of the Brazilian Re- 
public. The mutterings of the 
coming storm had been but indis- 
tinctly heard and attracted little 
attention, so that the sudden an- 
nouncement of the revolution and 
its perfect success produced far 
more sensation than if it had been 
generally expected. Brazil and 
Portugal are so closely connected 
that the influence of this sudden 
change, though not showing on the 
surface, must on no account be 
underrated. It was of course a 
great encouragement to the Portu- 
guese republicans ; and more im- 
portant still, it showed the nation 
that a complete change of govern- 
ment might be effected almost 
without bloodshed, and with com- 
paratively little danger or inter- 
ruption to trade. Many persons 
who would put up with what they 
consider the continued failure of 
monarchical government rather 
than risk the terrible calamity of 
a civil war, would have no scruples 
in helping to overturn a tottering 
throne if convinced that it could 
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be done by a sudden overwhelm- 
ing movement, which would make 
resistance impossible. 

The second event was the un- 
fortunate African question, which 
offered precisely the opening which 
the agitators desired. For a month 
or more after the presentation of 
the British Ultimatum, scientific 
societies, commercial associations, 
and municipal councils vied with 
each other in the bragging, loud- 
voiced patriotism of the resolu- 
tions they passed; and the re- 
publican papers did their best to 
keep the popular feeling at a 
white heat. It was at this junc- 
ture that the extraordinary student 
movement began, and in two or 
three weeks reached a point which 
would scarcely be credited by those 
who did not follow the daily course 
of events. The students were the 
first to initiate the national sub- 
scription, and in the beginning 
were most active in rousing and 
keeping alive the general agita- 
tion. They posed as the repre- 
sentatives of the future regener- 
ated Portugal—a nation which 
should be well governed at home 
and respected abroad, and of a 
people who would yet show them- 
selves worthy descendants of the 
heroes who served under Prince 
Henry the Navigator or Vasco 
da Gama. Studies were almost 
abandoned, and they scoured the 
country in search of subscriptions 
for the national defence. This 
continued for a short time; but 
the Academic League was then 
absorbed by a far greater one— 
the “Liga Patriotica do Norte.” 
This association started under con- 
ditions most favourable for its suc- 
cess, and was at once joined by 
persons in the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal, military, and civil positions, 
without distinction of politics. 
Some of the most important reso- 
lutions passed at the preliminary 
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meetings will show the comprehen- 
sive nature of the work undertaken 
by the League. 


“ Article 3.—1. To join the move- 
ment already started for raising a 
national (defence) subscription, and 
to assist as far as possible in collect- 
ing funds and directing their applica- 
tion to that special purpose. 

“2. To co-operate in effecting re- 
forms in the internal administration 
and finances ; to endeavour to in- 
crease and improve manufactures and 
agriculture, and revive the national 
industries of shipbuilding and mining. 

“3. To study the most rational sys- 
tem for increasing the value of the 
resources of the colonies, and also the 
civilising action of Portugal therein ; 
having especially in view the estab- 
lishment in suitable localities of settle- 
ments for Portuguese emigrants. 

“4. To assist in the attempt to 
raise the intellectual level of the 
country, particularly by the reform 
and diffusion of elementary and tech- 
nical instruction, so as to render it 
accessible to all classes. 

“5. To dedicate itself to rousing 
and strengthening patriotism in its 
most elevated form, and to seek to 
establish in the minds of all Portu- 
guese the hope of a powerful renais- 
sance. The League considers the 
supreme object of all efforts to raise 
the economic, intellectual, and moral 
status of the nation to be the eman- 
cipation of the internal and external 
policy of Portugal from all and every 
foreign influence—especially that of 
England.” 





To carry out these resolutions, 
the following committees were 
elected: (1) For raising Funds ; 
(2) Instruction ; (3) Propaganda ; 
(4) Military Defence ; (5) Colonies. 

The importance of the “Liga 
Patriotica do Norte ” consisted not 
only in the social and official 
position of its members, but in the 
surprising rapidity with which 
branches were established all over 
the northern half of the country. 
It was of course warmly supported 
by the public bodies which had so 
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loudly expressed their indignation 
at the “Ultimatum,” and public 
opinion became so strong that most 
persons of position felt obliged to 
become members and subscribe to 
the fund. Some persons, chiefly 
Brazilians, saved their purses by 
the clever expedient of promising 
a monthly subscription “during 
the war with England.” 

In a few cases where a distant 
town council dared to assert its 
independence by not voting the 
usual patriotic adherence to the 
movement, it was comical to ob- 
serve how suddenly some unseen 
power whipped it into obedience, 
and how it sought to atone for 
past sins by passing an ultra- 
patriotic resolution and promising 
material support to the cause. 
The students were received with 
open arms; and when the univer- 
sity and schools were closed for 
the Easter vacation, the members 
were instructed that the new 
crusade was to be preached by 
them individually and collectively 
wherever they went. It will be 
seen that the League had thus the 
means of making its influence felt 
to the most remote parts of the 
district over which it exercised 
authority, and it used this influ- 
ence to the utmost. 

While this was going on in the 
north, a southern “ Liga Patriot- 
ica” had been established in 
Lisbon, but never attained to 
anything like the importance of 
its vigorous elder brother. All 
went well for a time ; subscriptions 
poured in, copies of resolutions 
expressed in terms of frenzied 
patriotism, and violent denuncia- 
tions of England, the “ faithful 
ally” (!), were daily received, and 
the League ruled. Two or three 
months, however, sufficed to wear 
the patriotic garment threadbare, 
and thecloven foot of republicanism 
became more and more apparent. 
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Persons in responsible positions 
began to withdraw, and in a short 
time this association, which pro- 
posed to do so much, and might 
really have done something for 
the regeneration of Portugal, 
utterly collapsed and was dis- 
solved. 

It is scarcely probable that the 
republicans, who constituted the 
really working members and the 
backbone of the League, allowed this 
event to cause any interruption to 
the carrying out of their designs. 
Having been able to work together 
for so considerable a time, and 
under circumstances so exception- 
ally favourable for the develop- 
ment of their plans, they were no 
doubt prepared ; but as far as the 
general public was concerned the 
“Liga Patriotica” was dead and 
soon forgotten. The republican 
papers about this time became 
slightly less virulent in their 
denunciations of the existing state 
of things. A stringent press law 
had been passed, and though 
speedily allowed to become almost 
a dead letter, it served for a time 
to moderate the hitherto un- 
restrained exhortations to the 
people to join heart and hand in 
favour of the one form of govern- 
ment which could save the country. 
The publication of the Treaty of 
the 20th August gave a fresh 
impulse to the movement, and the 
patriots of the early part of the 
year were again enabled to rouse 
the country to the state of excite- 
ment and agitation which exactly 
suited their purposes. This second 
expression of popular feeling, 
though violent, was_ short-lived, 
and calmed down directly the 
obnoxious treaty was withdrawn. 

It will be desirable at this point 
to consider the working of the 
present electoral system in Por- 
tugal, for though theoretically 
similar to that of Great Britain, 
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it differs somewhat in practice. 
There are three distinct qualifica- 
tions, any one of which entitles 
to a vote: these are—(1) a rate- 
able income of £22; (2) being the 
head of a family ; (3) being able to 
read and write. The minimum limit 
of age is twenty-five for bachelors 
and twenty-one for married men, 
so that it almost amounts to man- 
hood suffrage. The average voter, 
however, has not yet reached the 
moral and intellectual standard 
which would enable him to form 
and follow his own opinion as to 
the disposal of his vote, and other 
circumstances which will presently 
be mentioned add still more to his 
difficulty. The result is that 
members are really chosen by the 
upper and middle classes, who for- 
ward the interests of their candi- 
date not by commending his politics 
or personal character, but by their 
own direct and indirect influence in 
the neighbourhood. The former is 
exercised over those on whom they 
have more or less hold, and these 
of course vote as they are ordered ; 
but the most important work is 
to secure those men who from 
their position in local affairs are 
looked upon as safe political guides, 
and can each count with certainty 
on his lead being followed by a 
number of his neighbours. Be- 
sides those who can be driven and 
those who can be led there is still 
a third class, consisting of men who 
acknowledge no chief and must be 
individually sought if the contest 
is likely to be a close one, a con- 
dition which increases the market 
value of a vote, and obliges con- 
siderable outlay before the desired 
promise can be obtained, for the 
secrecy of the ballot is merely a 
legal fiction. In the case of a 


general election, the party in power 
employs on a wholesale scale the 
tactics already mentioned. 

To obtain success, however, en- 
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tails the use of means which are 
as demoralising as they are costly 
to the country. Promises made 
to secure supporters have to be 
kept, and as the principle of a 
permanent staff is adopted in the 
civil service, and every place has 
been filled up on previous occa- 
sions, new and unnecessary de- 
partments have to be created, and 
the horde of public employees goes 
on increasing. This has now 
reached such a point that thorough 
reform is allowed by all to be one 
of the first steps necessary to- 
wards improving the financial con- 
dition of the country ; but reform 
in this direction is precisely what 
no Government dare attempt. It 
is not alone in the higher depart- 
ments that employment has to be 
found for the supporters of a party. 
The Government agents must see 
that the single vote of the. work- 
man is secured beforehand and 
well paid, but short-lived public 
works afford a ready means of ob- 
taining this end. The Govern- 
ment has thus immense power, 
both from the funds at its dis- 
posal and the pressure it can bring 
to bear on every class, so that it 
generally obtains a majority which 
renders its position perfectly se- 
cure, however tottering it may 
have been previous to the appeal 
to the nation. It is impossible 
to overrate the influence which 
politics exercise in Portugal: they 
are regarded as the natural lever 
for obtaining any desired end, and 
must be taken into consideration 
in almost every transaction. The 
Portuguese statute-book attests 
the fact that the Cortes, in an 
extra moral or facetious mood, 
passed a bill prohibiting bribery 
and corruption at elections; but 
the assent of the nation to the 
theory having been duly placed on 
record, the practice was wisely 
ignored, as glass houses are too 
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large and numerous for any one 
to dare to throw stones. 

It has been mentioned that the 
interests of a candidate are looked 
after by the local supporters of his 
party, and it is not usual for him 
to give his personal assistance in 
any way. He neither offers him- 
self as the future mouthpiece of 
the voters, nor to any extent as 
holding independent opinions on 
public questions, but merely as a 
unit of the party to which he 
belongs. Having become a mem- 
ber, he never thinks of consulting 
his constituents as to his vote on 
any important question, probably 
for the simple reason that few of 
them are capable of forming an 
opinion on the subject, and in any 
case are far more interested in 
the local improvements he may 
obtain for them than in the 
national welfare. It follows that 
the masses are practically without 
a voice in the affairs of the nation, 
and that the absurdity occurs of a 
member voting against the wishes 
of the majority of those he rep- 
resents. The people know how 
incapable they are of influencing 
legislation in which their interests 
are concerned, or of obliging the 
Government to attend to their 
requirements; but they do not 
grasp the fact that it is to their 
own want of intelligence and 
desire for the loaves and fishes 
which are to be picked up at 
election times, that the present 
state of things is largely due. 
The near future, however, will 
probably see a change in this 
respect : the working man’s candi- 
date, though utterly defeated in 
his first attempt, will no doubt be 
more strongly supported each time, 
as trades- unions become larger 
and better organised, and gradu- 
ally acquire the power now divided 
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amongst a limited number of indi- 
viduals. 

The present constitution gives 
the voter every facility he can 
possibly require for directing the 
legislation of the country, but is 
rendered inoperative in this re- 
spect by two causes. The first, 
which regards the people, has been 
stated above; and the second is that 
honest upright men, who would 
endeavour to do their best for the 
nation rather than fill their own 
pockets whilst they can, are uni- 
versally considered so rare, that 
the voter who is really anxious to 
make the best use of his power 
does not know whom to trust, 
and, giving up the attempt as 
hopeless, is easily persuaded that 
existing conditions are incapable 
of amelioration, and that a repub- 
lic is the only way out of the 
difficulty. One would think that 
the fallacy of this argument might 
be easily seen, for a change in the 
form of government will not neces- 
sarily be followed by one in the 
national character. The voter 
will still look no further than the 
advantages to be obtained at the 
moment; and the member who 
takes up a political career as a 
profession, valuable chiefly from 
the indirect and illegal profits 
which it renders possible, will still 
seek to make the most of the 
opportunities that may offer, dis- 
regarding the welfare of his coun- 
try in general and the claims of 
his constituents in particular. 
Men will remain the same; and 
if this trite remark required con- 
firmation it would be found in 
the fact, that the names of well- 
known politicians, who have filled 
the highest positions, are already 
mentioned as leaders should a 
new form of government be estab- 
lished. 
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The expression of popular aver- 
sion to the Treaty of the 20th 
August having been successful, 
some months passed, and a!l seemed 
quiet ; neither the language of the 
press nor the untraceable rumours 
which so often precede an event 
of the kind, gave any warning of 
the attempt which was about to 
be made to fire the mine. The 
military revolt of the 3lst January 
was the work of a small number 
of republicans, who took the affair 
into their own hands, and were 
hurried along by circumstances 
which got beyond their control. 
For two or three months before 
the above date there existed a 
schism in the party ; the more en- 
thusiastic and reckless spirits in 
the north desiring prompt and 
violent measures without delay, 
while the cool-headed leaders in 
Lisbon saw that the time had not 
yet come for such a step, and 
counselled prudence and patience. 
The civilian element, albeit con- 
taining many republican theorists, 
could furnish very few who were 
ready to run any risk for the sake 
of their opinions ; but amongst the 
military there was more fruitful 
soil to work upon. The non-com- 
missioned officers of several regi- 
ments were thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the existing regulations as to 
pay and promotion: this led to 
various meetings, which were or- 
ganised by the local republicans, 
Alves da Veiga and Santos Cardoso, 
to discuss the best means of ob- 
taining redress ; and from the con- 
sideration of their private griev- 
ances they were gradually led to 
see the necessity of taking a much 
more important step for the good 
of their country. 

The Government was warned 
that some mischief was brewing, 
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and, as a precautionary measure, 
ordered the transference of sev- 
eral sergeants to other corps, and 
of a regiment to a different station. 
This brought matters to a crisis 
so suddenly, that up to the last 
moment only a few of the military 
and scarcely any civilians had 
definite information of the pro- 
posed revolt. On the night of 
the 30th January, rumours of a 
movement amongst the troops 
began to spread at the theatres, 
but the presence of several officers 
appeared to show that they were 
groundless. Later on the report 
continued to circulate at the cafés, 
but in the same undefined way, 
and well-known republicans treated 
it as unworthy of attention ; while 
even the authorities, though aware 
that a rising was imminent, seem 
to have been quite uncertain of 
the exact form it would take, or 
of how far it might prove success- 
ful. Soon after 2 a.m. the follow- 
ing morning, the 10th Regiment of 
the line and the 9th Rifles paraded 
under the command of their ser- 
geants, and met in a square close 
by the barracks in which the 
18th Regiment was quartered, the 
command being taken by a Cap- 
tain Leitao, who was the officer 
of highest rank amongst the three 
who took part in the revolt. A 
number of civilians— some sym- 
pathisers, but the greater part 
merely spectators— had speedily 
collected, and joined in cheers 
for the republic, while a party 
rang the alarm-bell of a neigh- 
bouring church, with the idea of 
rousing the city and reinforcing 
the movement. Detachments of 
the Municipal Guard were posted 
at the openings of various streets 
leading from the square, and the 
commander, accompanied by a staff 
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officer, tried to persuade the sol- 
diers to return to barracks; but 
was answered by one of the oflicers 
that they had gone too far to 
draw back, and must carry on the 
affair to the end. The arrival 
from various octret stations of 150 
additional men now raised the 
number of the revolted troops to 
upwards of 500, and the Muni- 
cipals were withdrawn to hold the 
approaches to the central telegraph 
station and the headquarters of 
the civil and military administra- 
tion, which, it was reported, would 
presently be attacked. The ab- 
sence of the 18th Regiment caused 
much surprise, and the suggestion 
that they were confined to bar- 
racks led at once to an attempt 
to liberate them. The necessary 
implements for breaking down the 
gate were not at hand; but a 
comic actor named Verdial, who 
took a prominent part in the 
proceedings, suggested that they 
should be sought at a neighbour- 
ing fire-brigade station, and the 
professional instinct being evi- 
dently strong within him, he 
turned to a woman who was 
standing near, and said, “ Here, 
woman, hold my umbrella; I am 
the actor Verdial; presently I 
shall be famous, and you will 
be proud of having done me a 
service.” Alas for fame !—men- 
tion in the papers and three years’ 
transportation! The gates did 
not long resist, and a mixed crowd 
poured into the barracks and 
fraternised with the soldiers. In 
the square great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and Santos Cardoso rushed 
about in the crowd crying out, 
** Embrace the author of all this.” 

As the grey dawn began to break, 
a move was made to a square in 
front of the Town Hall, which 
building was at once occupied, and 
a red flag supplied by a democratic 
association was hoisted on a staff 
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above the roof. Alves da Veiga 
then appeared on the balcony, and 
addressed the crowd on the rights 
of man, and the usual subjects 
which constitute the stock-in-trade 
of the democratic orator. He con- 
tinued so long that his colleagues 
lost patience, and asked one an- 
other, “‘ Will the man never leave 
off?” Owing to his exertions and 
the dense fog which prevailed, he 
happily lost his voice, and was 
obliged to ask the actor Verdial 
to read out the names of the pro- 
posed members of the local provi- 
sional government. It was nearly 
8 a.M. when some one suggested 
that it was time to seize the cen- 
tral telegraph station and other 
headquarter departments in the 
same locality. The troops ad- 
vanced up the Rua de Santo An- 
tonio in close column of fours, and 
this formation was afterwards re- 
ferred to by Captain Leitao as 
proving that he neither expected 
resistance nor was prepared to 
attack. At the top of the street 
there is a small open space, sur- 
rounded by a low wall and iron 
railings, and partly occupied by a 
flight of steps leading to the front 
door of a church. This position, 
which commanded the whole length 
of the street up which the troops 
were approaching, was held by a 
strong force of the Municipal 
Guard ; they were perfectly secure 
from a charge, but much exposed 
should the soldiers open fire. The 
military and civilians advanced 
gaily up the street, the band played 
a republican air, and opposition 
was the last thing thought of. In 
vain the Municipal bugler sounded 
the halt: it was heard by few and 
quite disregarded; but for some 
reason, probably mere bravado, 
two or three shots were fired from 
the crowd, and the reply was a 
volley from the defenders on the 
church steps. The aim was inten- 
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tionally high, but a few bullets 
took effect, and the result was 
the wildest confusion. The mob 
turned and fled, breaking the 
ranks, and knocking over many of 
the soldiers in their headlong rush 
down the hill. Some escaped by 
lanes, and many took refuge in 
shops and houses which had not 
closed their doors. The soldiers 
generally behaved in the same 
way, but some lined the sides of 
the street, or sheltered in the door- 
ways and returned the fire with 
considerable effect: but after a 
time they either got into the 
houses, or retired to the Town 
Hall, where the remains of the in- 
surgent force had collected. The 
approaches to the square were 
promptly occupied by the Munici- 
pals, who opened fire from the 
corners, from behind the trees, and 
from any position which afforded 
cover, the besieged replying from 
the windows of the house they 
occupied. This amusement con- 
tinued for a couple of hours with- 
out much harm being done to 
either side; but then two mountain 
howitzers arrived on the scene, and 
at first used only blank cartridges, 
but quickly proceeded to business 
with round-shot and grenades. 
Captain Leitao, in giving his evi- 
dence, said, “I could not believe 
that the artillery had sided against 
us ; so to decide the question, I said 
to a soldier standing near, ‘ Fire a 
shot’: he fired and hit an artillery- 
man ;” the pieces were then loaded 
with ball, and the first shot struck 
the door with startling effect. 
This quite demoralised the de- 
fenders, who, in spite of the efforts 
of their leaders, began to retire to 
the back of the house, and thence 
into neighbouring yards and gar- 
dens. The howitzers were loaded 
in the shelter of the corner houses, 
then run forward and sighted, 
the aim was corrected by a non- 
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commissioned officer covered by 
the fire of two files, and the piece 
recoiled about five yards, which 
placed it again in a safe position 
for reloading. A small crowd of 
idlers and street-boys had gathered 
as near as the police would allow, 
and looked on at the performance 
with the placid amusement that 
might have been excited by a 
dancing-bear or a Punch and Judy 
show. Throughout the day shops 
were open, trams ran as far as per- 
mitted, and work went on in 
offices as usual. The custom- 
house and all banks were closed 
by order ; but away from the actual 
scene of conflict, there was really 
nothing to show that an unusual 
event had occurred. Utter in- 
difference was the rule, and the 
general opinion seemed to be, 
“things cannot be worse; let the 
republic come.” The bombard- 
ment of the Town Hall was kept 
up for about three hours, and as 
by that time all reply had long 
since ceased, preparations were 
made for the assault. Two com- 
panies of the Municipal Guard ap- 
proached from opposite sides, while 
a third charged across the square. 
The cannon-battered door was 
quickly forced open, and with 
fixed bayonets the men dashed in 
and passed from room to room, but 
no enemy could be found. In the 
back garden many of the rebels 
had piled arms as a signal of sur- 
render, and were found in out- 
houses, in gardens, in any place 
that promised concealment. The 
red flag was hauled down, and the 
familiar blue and white, with the 
crown still over the national arms, 
hoisted in its place. The revolt 
was crushed. 

The occurrences of the 31st 
January present a most curious 
mixture ‘of tragedy and comedy. 
A daily paper estimated the casual- 
ties at fifty killed and two hundred 
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wounded; but taking even half 
these numbers as more probably 
correct, the result is still sufficient 
to show the tragic nature of the 
events which took place, and it 
is scarcely possible to realise the 
terrible consequences which might 
have followed, had the attempt 
been even partially successful. In 
all the principal towns of the 
northern half of the kingdom the 
republicans were ready to rise; 
but the suppression of telegrams 
completely frustrated combined 
action, so that the first positive 
information received of the at- 
tempt was accompanied by the 
news of its failure. The comic 
incidents of the day at once sug- 
gest the “Grand Duchess of Gerol- 
stein,” reproduced in republican 
colours. ‘ Where is our general ?” 
asked Verdial of Santos Cardoso 
after the republic had been pro- 
claimed. “The general cannot 
come because he has no uniform.” 
“You are clever people to have 
chosen a general without a uni- 
form !” was the indignant rejoinder. 
When we picture the actor’s anxiety 
about his fame and his umbrella ; 
the young rebel officer starting to 
the wars on his colonel’s horse, and 
being promptly thrown; the com- 
mander of the Municipal Guard 
giving the order to fire, and then 
retiring to one side and lighting a 
cigarette ; the toy cannon pound- 
ing away at the Town Hall long 
after it had been evacuated, and 
the gallant bayonet-charge into the 
empty house,—we are inclined to 
pause and wonder whether we are 
dealing with a serious attempt to 
overthrow the Government of a 
European country, or merely listen- 
ing to an absurd little farce. The 


courts-martial were in character 
with the rest of the proceedings. 
Civilians were tried by military 
officers on board ship; and the 
harbour being open to the south, 
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the effects of a gale from that 
quarter were as unpleasant as 
might have been expected. An 
unfortunate reporter makes the 
following remarks in parenthesis: 
“Tt is one o'clock. The south 
wind comes in tremendous gusts, 
and whistles through the rigging. 
The awnings flap with loud noise. 
Enormous waves are breaking all 
along the mole. There are per- 
sons sea-sick on board.” In an- 
other number of the same paper it 
is mentioned that the steamers 
rolled so violently that the trials 
had to be adjourned until the mem- 
bers of the court recovered sufii- 
ciently to continue their work. 
Captain Leitéo was sentenced to 
six years’ solitary confinement, to 
be followed by ten years’ trans- 
portation, or the alternative (at 
the option of the Government) of 
twenty years’ transportation. The 
civilian leader, Dr Alves da Veiga, 
escaped into Spain; but his lieu- 
tenant, Santos Cardoso, was ar- 
rested and condemned to one 
year’s solitary confinement and 
eight years’ transportation, or fif- 
teen years’ of the latter. Most of 
the non-commissioned officers got 
three years’ transportation, with 
the addition, in some cases, of a 
short term of solitary confinement. 
The ‘Seculo’ sent a special re- 
porter to inspect the Lisbon Peni- 
tentiary, where it was expected 
that the prisoners would be con- 
fined ; and his account resembled 
an account of the Bastille. Each 
prisoner wears a holland mask, 
which is only removed during his 
daily walk of forty minutes up 
and down a walled-in alley, eight 
yards long. Only absolutely neces- 
sary communications are allowed 
to be addressed to the officials, and 
none at all are permitted between 
the prisoners. It is probable that 
these rules are not strictly en- 
forced ; but the ‘Seculo,’ being 
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the organ of the republican party, 
would of course make the worst 
of the case, and the reporter would 
be told the theory rather than the 
practice of the establishment. 

It was difficult at first to ac- 
count for the utter want of organ- 
isation, the waste of time, and the 
absence of the most ordinary pre- 
«autions on the part of the in- 
surgents; the evidence given at 
the courts- martial showed, how- 
ever, that it was due to a perfect 
confidence that no opposition need 
be expected. It had been promised 
that a retired general would be 
ready to take the command, and 
the adherence of the Municipal 
Guard was considered certain ; but 
the volley at the top of the Rua 
de Santo Antonio rudely dispelled 
the latter illusion, and the moral 
effect was so great that the move- 
ment collapsed from that moment. 

Had the central telegraph office, 
the railway stations, and the cus- 
tom-house been seized in the early 
morning and bravely defended—a 
programme which the insurgent 
forces, if properly led, should have 
been quite capable of carrying out 
—their position would have been 
a very strong one. The repub- 
licans in the provinces, kept ad- 
vised of the progress of events by 
their friends in Porto, would, as 
they have since declared, have 
risen in various places, thus creat- 
ing fresh difficulties for the au- 
thorities. The Government, how- 
ever, by retaining the telegraph 
and railway systems in its hands, 
was able to completely isolate the 
rebellion and concentrate forces to 
stamp it out. 

The rapidity with which troops 
were mobilised was surprising, if 
the way things are usually done 
in Portugal be taken into ac- 
count. By noon on the day of 
the revolt reinforcements from 
nearly every garrison in the north 
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had either started or were held 
in readiness ; and before evening 
fifteen hundred men had been col- 
lected at Penafiel, within little 
more than an hour’s rail of Porto. 
Whether, in case of an action, 
they would all have supported 
the monarchy, is open to doubt. 
The fact that the train alone was 
fired and the mine remained un- 
touched must not be taken as a 
proof that the revolt was a total 
failure. Before it took place the 
republic was a theory, desirable 
or dangerous, according to differ- 
ent views, but still a theory: all 
this is changed. The short struggle 
showed that there were men will- 
ing to run serious risks for the 
sake of their opinions, and that 
the sudden collapse of even this 
premature attempt was chiefly 
owing to the most culpable bad 
management. 

It has proved a terribly expen- 
sive but most valuable advertise- 
ment of the progress of republican- 
ism, and this occupies all minds 
and is everywhere discussed. The 
question now is not, “ Will there 
be a republic?” but, “ When will 
it be?” and the change marks an 
immense advance ; for the opposi- 
tion of a nation, like that of an 
individual, is almost overcome 
when, from familiarity with an 
idea, it is induced to acknowledge 
the possibility of its accomplish- 
ment. The general belief is that 
there will be a republic; dis- 
content with existing conditions 
is widespread, and a feeling of 
uneasiness and expectation per- 
vades the whole country. Many 
regiments are notorious for their 
republican tendencies, and it is 
probable that very few would take 
the field against their comrades. 
The people in general stand aloof 
from the struggle, and would give 
their moral support to whichever 
side appeared likely to win, prefer- 
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ring, for the sake of a change, that 
the republicans should do so; in- 
deed, putting aside the possible 
intervention of foreign Powers, it 
is difficult to see what forces the 
monarchy could rely upon for its 
defence. It is obvious that no def- 
inite answer can be given to the 
second question, but the orders of 
the republican directorate at Lis- 
bon have always been: “ Do not 
sacrifice the country by precipitate 
action ; be patriots first and then 
republicans. Wait until the fin- 
ance question and the quarrel with 
England, the two great difficulties 
of the moment, are settled, and 
then will come the time for de- 
cisive measures.” Many persons 
are of opinion that, as long as 
Spain remains a monarchy, there 
will be no change here ; the Portu- 
guese republicans seem, however, 
rather inclined to lead the way, 
trusting that their friends across 
the border will follow. The “ Ibe- 
rian Union” is a recognised party 
cry, but is little more, as it would 
endanger Portuguese independence, 
which is the last thing to which 
the little nation would submit. 
The diplomatic question with 
Great Britain has now been set- 
tled, but the financial embarrass- 
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ments seem rather to increase; 
and it is to be hoped that this 
may cause further action on the 
part of the republicans to be in- 
definitely postponed. Any fresh 
attempt would aggravate the diffi- 
culties with which the country is 
struggling; and even in the im- 
probable case of the movement 
being so unanimously supported 
as to render resistance impossible, 
the results, though satisfactory to 
reckless or unscrupulous _politi- 
cians, would bitterly disappoint 
the few who, from conscientious 
motives, had helped to bring them 
to pass. The special evils which 
they fondly believed the revolution 
would utterly destroy, would in a 
short time again appear in an ag- 
gravated form. The “ powerful 
renarssance” which the “ Liga Pa- 
triotica ” desired to bring about, 
must be begun by raising the 
moral standard of the individual ; 
and this can neither be helped nor 
hindered by a mere form of gov- 
ernment. It will then be found 
that the present constitution af- 
fords ample scope for the political 
regeneration which a misguided 
patriotism considers is only to be 
achieved under a republic. 
W. Vivian. 
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BeroreE I understood the Latin 
character as well as I do now 
from having lived among a Latin 
people, it had often seemed strange 
to me that George Eliot, the writer 
whom we English regard as one of 
the greatest novelists our country 
has produced, should be so little 
known, and even when known 
should be so little appreciated, in 
France and Italy, and especially 
in the latter country. But on 
considering the matter more pro- 
foundly, I came to the conclusion 
that it is George Eliot’s distinctly 
and radically English character 
that has made her thus unpalat- 
able to Latin minds. Freethinker, 
Mazzinian, positive idealist though 
she was, according to all the suc- 
cessive phases of her development, 
George Eliot nevertheless remained 
all her life true to her race, her 
hereditary bias, and was aw fond 
a Puritan of Puritan England ; 
an earnest, uncompromising adher- 
ent to the views that have moulded 
the English character and have 
made it what it is in its strength 
and in its weakness. She is too 
desperately, too uniformly serious 
to attract instinctively the lighter 
souls of the glad and sunny south. 
She is the product of a country of 
grey skies and heavy atmospheres, 
and even her humour, so constant 
and abundant, is sad in its origin, 
and often nearer to tears than to 
laughter. To read her novels is 
not to find in them the recreation 
in search of which readers usually 
turn to works of fiction. It is 
therefore a surprise as well as a 
pleasure to come across a book 
about George Eliot written by 
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an Italian, and written, moreover, 
in a spirit of most devout admi- 
ration tempered by a cultivated 
critical faculty. The author is 
Signor Gaetano Negri, at one time 
Syndic of Milan. He is not en- 
tirely new to literature, having pub- 
lished some clever thoughtful essays 
and a very able study on Prince 
Bismarck. 

Signor Negri begins his book 
by “putting his hands in front of 
him,” to use an Italian expression— 
that is to say, by anticipating the 
objections which he knows his 
countrymen will make. He says 
he is aware that this author is 
not popular outside of England, 
and is almost unknown in his 
native land; and this 


“ Although modern thought has 
never had a more complete or more 
worthy representative. In her vast 
and lucid intellect, German criticism, 
French positivism, and English ration- 
alism, in which she was successively 
trained, were dominated and directed 
by an active spirit of tolerance, of love, 
and of compassion, and the outcome is 
an individuality profoundly original. 
Her art, like her reason, perfectly 
balanced, trained to the purest real- 
ism, is as far removed from the crude- 
ness now too bitter and again too fine- 
spun of the French, as it is from the 
formless nebulosity of the Russian 
writers. She also looks at life with a 
microscope to discover the fibres of 
which it is composed ; but she does 
not use clouded glasses, and therefore 
she sees and reproduces perfect images. 
Science and poetry unite in her to 
teach us a moral based upon love and 
tolerance, a moral which, instead of 
repudiating modern thought, is de- 
duced from it as a logical consequence. 
This is the reason of the originality 
of this powerful writer, the reason of 
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her charm and her glory, and the 
reason also of this book, in which I 
have tried to trace the salient lines 
of this noble figure.” 


After a brief but able Preface, 
from which the above is an ex- 
tract, there follows a sketch of the 
life of George Eliot, drawn chiefly 
from Mr Cross’s Life and her 
own letters, which are copiously 
quoted. Signor Negri is an excel- 
lent translator, and has admirably 
caught the very spirit of the origi- 
nals. Like all students of George 
Eliot, he is struck by the apparent 
contradictions that exist in her life 
and character. The hard-working 
farmer’s daughter, who is at the 
same time a learned and _ philo- 
sophical thinker; the woman 
trained in the straitest surround- 
ings of English Dissent, who de- 
liberately becomes the life -com- 
panion of the husband of another ; 
the former editor of a London 
magazine, who suddenly springs 
to the very front ranks of living 
writers of fiction,—is an endless 
subject of wonder as well as inter- 
est ; and the Italian critic is right 
when he insists that, after all is 
said, George Eliot remains the 
most interesting figure of all her 
novels. He sees in her devotion 
to George Lewes a form of that 
self-abnegation which lay at the 
root of her morality. The man 
was left with three boys, who 
needed a mother; he had a 
brilliant and receptive genius, 
which seemed to require the com- 
panionship of another and a differ- 
ent class of mind ; his health was 
not strong, and he needed care. On 
all these grounds, and others be- 
sides, Signor Negri, in an eloquent 
paragraph, indites a defence of the 
breach of what he terms “the 
letter of the social law,” committed 
by Miss Evans, saying that we 
must affirm “that in her trans- 
gression of apparent morality she 


remained a fervent observer of 
true morality.” There was no 
question here of interfering with 
the rights of another, for that other 
had irrevocably fallen. No mar- 
riage was ever more perfect than 
that union, which lasted twenty- 
five years, and was broken only by 
death. “She obtained through 
the literary relations of her com- 
panion in her new existence that 
profound knowledge of the world 
and of life indispensable to a genius 
so purely analytical.” Still her 
Italian critic, like many of her 
English critics, does not consider 
that the influence of Lewes was 
wholly beneficial to her as a writer 
of fiction: ‘“ With the versatility of 
his mind he encouraged his com- 
panion in the search after new 
fields of observation, new spheres 
of imagination, where she suc- 
ceeded by force of sheer labour, 
but lost in consequence almost 
always the safe and generous spon- 
taneity of her earlier productions.” 
Referring to her second marriage 
—that second marriage which has 
been a problem to all admirers 
of this great woman—Signor Negri 
says that, sovereign as she was in 
intelligence, it was manifest she 
could not endure the solitude of 
the heart ; and he adds, with per- 
fect truth, that she was, despite 
the virile quality of her genius, 
feminine above all things. Of her 
mind and that of Lewes, he points 
out how they pursued two tracks 
entirely the reverse of each other 
—the man having begun with art 
and ended with science ; the woman 
having begun with science and 
ended with art. Hence arose a 
certain loneliness of mind which 
may be sometimes divined in her 
writings. 

“ Her life,” the critic says, “is 
full of teaching. She has shown 
us by her example how the rea- 
son, when it is free and undis- 
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turbed, can discover the portion 
of truth which lies beneath the 
very opinions and illusions which 
it dissolves—how it is, therefore, 
supremely tolerant and respectful, 
and how it can succeed in replac- 
ing upon a secure basis duty and 
virtue.” Signor Negri’s chapter 
on the “ Art of George Eliot” is 
important, new, and suggestive in 
many points ; and where it is not 
absolutely new in idea it is new in 
the mode of presentation, from the 
fact that these opinions are put 
forward in another language, which 
means through the medium of an- 
other mode of regarding and judg- 
ing—for diversity of language 
implies more than mere difference 
of speech: it involves a different 
method of viewing life. Every 
language that we learn opens out 
and adds a new world to our 
comprehension. The key-note of 
George Eliot’s art Signor Negri 
qualifies as essentially realistic, 
or, as he puts it, veristic—a word 
which it would be well if we could 
introduce into the English lan- 
guage, the term realistic having, 
as our critic says, been of late so 
terribly abused :— 


“The realism of George Eliot is per- 
fect and sincere : it is the realism of an 
observer who approaches life, propos- 
ing to reproduce it without foregone 
conclusions and without preconcep- 
tions, without any intention to force in 
any sense the bearing and significance 
of facts ; of an observer who is inspired 
by a profound and disinterested sym- 
pathy with the truth. It is an artistic 
realism which leans upon a scientific 
conception of life and of the world, 
which takes for its point of departure 
the conviction that all things here be- 
low are composed of the most slender 
elements, of which the sum and the ac- 
tion produce the greatest results ; that 
nothing therefore isunworthy of study ; 
that, on the contrary, criticism and 
analysis which enter into intimate 
companionship with things and reveal 
their minutest parts, are of far greater 
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value than sublime generalisation, only 
too often inflated with wind. . .-. Her 
art is in the highest degree positive ; 
because as science admits no concep- 
tion a priori which cannot be proved 
by conclusions, so this art admits no 
ideality based upon air, no reception 
of phantoms of the brain, and places 
its creative faculty in the discovery 
and reproduction of the relations 
which exist between things. The 
deeper, the more essential, the more 
intimate the relations which the poet 
discovers in realities and reproduces 
by the power of his art, the more is 
he worthy of that name, and the finer 
and the more efficacious will be his 
work.” 

After quoting George Eliot’s pro- 
fession of artistic faith, if so we may 
call it, placed in the opening chap- 
ters of ‘Adam Bede,’ Signor Negri 
goes on to say :-— 


“ This is the first profession of real- 
ism in art which was ever made, and 
it remains the most just and the most 
persuasive. Realism during the last 
thirty years has strangely deviated 
from its fundamental principles: it 
has become rhetorical ; it has become 
idealism upside down—the idealism 
of ugliness, vice, and crime. The 
world having been accustomed to find 
the ideal in the beautiful and the 
good—finding itself confronted by a 
representation entirely antithetic to 
both one and the other—falls into the 
delusion that this is the reality, and 
takes for the expression of it that 
which is nothing but the effect of dis- 
torted vision. This illusion is aided 
by the minute care taken by modern 
narrators to describe the surroundings, 
the places, and the objects in which 
their fantastic personages live and 
move. . . . The descriptions in mod- 
ern romances are masses which take 
away the breath of the most devout 
and patient reader; they seem at 
times like the catalogues of upholster- 
ers and appraisers. With this photo- 
graphic reproduction of the environ- 
ment, the writer makes his readers be- 
lieve that the drama which he places 
among them, the persons and the 
sentiments, are also real; but they 
are often nothing of the kind, not 
being based on psychological analysis 
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of the human mind, which is objective 
and therefore scientific. Their per- 
sonages are artificial, fabricated with 
extreme instincts and passions—they 
are, in short, symbols destined to re- 
present the preconceptions and pre- 
judices of the writers—now they roll 
in the mire, now they are volatilised 
into an acrid and artificial perfume ; 
but for the truly human nature, the 
nature which answers to the voice of 
our own consciousness, we look in vain. 
George Eliot has been wonderfully 
faithful to the programme she set her- 
self: she has really represented the 
world and mankind as they are, in all 
their reality, without making them 
either more attractive or more repul- 
sive than the truth. Even when her 
personages are essentially mediocre, 
they interest us profoundly, because 
it is always an interesting spectacle 
to see a man, however mean in soul 
and intellect, struggling with the 
thousand obstacles and difficulties of 
life. 

“This supremely impersonal and 
objective art, which never detaches 
itself from the truth, but clings to it 
and probes it with all its strength, is 
accompanied in George Eliot by a 
philosophy of life and the world which 
is in truth its primal origin. We 
have seen in her life how our writer 
passed from asceticism to criticism, 
and thence to positivism ; and she 
remained during the rest of her intel- 
lectual career an immovable positivist. 
From the moment that the reality of 
human cognition revealed itself to 
her, that conception never left her. 
No one ever felt more strongly than 
she how man is held by insuperable 
barriers within the bounds of the 
world of phenomena. The reason 
which believes that it can pass be- 
yond them is the victim of an illusion : 
one may take the leap, but one falls 
back to the place from whence one 
sprang. Man cannot pass outside the 
cycle of second causes : it is an inexor- 
able law of his intelligence. This phil- 
osophy produced upon George Eliot 
the effect that it must always produce 
when we do not mix with it our own 
passions and interests—that is to say, 
that of rendering us supremely in- 
telligent and tolerant of the beliefs 
and opinions professed by others. 


For her these were phenomena 
worthy of deep and respectful study, 
like all other real things. She was 
only impatient of hypocrisy which is 
conscious falsehood. For polemic she 
substituted the observation of a natu- 
ralist. It was thus that the romances 
of the translator of Strauss are the 
most moving and eloquent demon- 
strations of the greatness and the effi- 
cacy of the religious sentiment. It is 
not only the right but the duty of 
every man to say that what he be- 
lieves is the truth ; but intolerance is 
the proof of complete blindness to the 
nature of the philosophical and _re- 
ligious problem. Nor is this all. All 
philosophies and all religions must, 
in spite of their diversity of form, 
have a common basis, and this is the 
feeling of the dependence in which 
the individual, and the world as it 
reveals itself to us, are found in rela- 
tion to the superior order of things, 
which, however it may assume di- 
verse names—God, humanity, future 
life, progress—is always at the same 
time real and inscrutable, and always 
exacts the co-ordination of the will of 
the individual with the development 
of social life ; its subordination, there- 
fore, to a complex group of obligations, 
of duties and of responsibilities. All 
George Eliot’s thought, thought in 
its essence profoundly religious, is 
inspired by this intuitive perception 
of a necessary subordination, and it 
is upon this intuitive perception that 
she has regulated her life and built 
her philosophy, her science, her art. 
In George Eliot’s earlier romances, 
‘Adam Bede’ and ‘Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life,’ the religious question is 
directly treated as it were; but in the 
later novels there is no personage who 
offers, like Dinah Morris or Mr Tryon, 
the spectacle of the religious senti- 
ment reduced to its purest essence 
and purified from all dogmatism. 
Even Rufus Lyon in ‘ Felix Holt’ is 
drawn with a touch of irony, and goes 
to prove how doctrinary tendencies 
trouble even the purest inspirations 
and diminish the efficacy of example. 
For this is really George Eliot’s 
fundamental creed, — the complete 
separation of science and religion, 
and the reduction of the latter to the 
intuitive perception of the depen- 
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dence of the individual upon the 
whole, to a sense of reverence to- 
wards an unknown Absolute, to which 
is necessarily subordinated every 
manifestation of daily life, a depen- 
dence and reverence which become the 
strongest corrective to individual ego- 
tism. ... For George Eliot, there- 
fore, the essence of morality is the 
struggle against egotism. ... The 
necessity of things is for her the 
strongest of moral forces, because the 
egotist, the man of hard and narrow 
soul, who gives to his own individu- 
ality a value absolutely dominant and 
incompatible with the truth of things, 
finishes by rushing to ruin, and by 
producing disaster to those very self- 
ish interests which he has so much 
at heart. The egotist lives in a false 
world, seeing it in a glass which dis- 
torts every object, is the victim of 
illusion, and can never attain happi- 
ness, because he seeks it where it is 
not to be found. This is the supreme 
teaching of George Eliot’s writings. 
They are, therefore, a real code of 
positive morality, because in them is 
demonstrated how morality has in 
the world the unfailing sanction of 
necessity. And as this teaching is 
given to us with insuperable evi- 
dence and corroborated by observa- 
tion and analysis, the books of this 
distinguished woman furnish perhaps 
the most wholesome and interesting 
reading in contemporary literature.” 


From this extract, which has 
unavoidably become rather long, 
it is plain that the Italian critic 
contemplates the author under his 
consideration rather from a moral 
than from an artistic point of 
view,—a standpoint all the more 
extraordinary from an Italian, as 
Italians are apt to regard art first, 
and morality as very much of a 
secondary consideration. Accord- 
ing to Signor Negri, George Eliot 
did not desire art for art’s sake, 
nor apparently does he, for he de- 
clares that he finds the art of 
“Madame Bovary ” wearisome, be- 
cause he learns nothing from it. 
This is strange ; for we have the 
testimony of Flaubert’s own words 
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that he desired in this novel to 
show the evils of the very same 
form of wrong-thinking combated 
by George Eliot—the cultivation, 
namely, of ideas and desires in- 
compatible with the surroundings 
in which we find ourselves. True, 
Maggie Tulliver’s ambition is noble 
while Emma Bovary’s is base; 
still they both failed because they 
struggled against the environments 
in which they found themselves, 
and therefore they are both in 
a sense mentally allied. Conse- 
quently, Flaubert’s work should 
set us thinking quite as much and 
as deeply as George Eliot’s, for 
in truth egotism is the theme of 
both. 

The infinite variety of George 
Eliot’s works strikes her Italian 
critic, as it must strike all stu- 
dents of her writings; still, even 
in the variety there is a certain 
sameness. Signor Negri goes to 
the length of drawing from George 
Eliot’s works the conclusion that 
she would perhaps, if she could 
have lived her life over again, 
have remained like Mary Garth 
within the narrow circle of her 
early surroundings. In that case, 
however, he himself admits, “The 
world would have lost George 
Eliot—one of the purest, the most 
original, and the most eloquent of* 
novelists.” The conservative ten- 
dency that pervades the novelist’s 
work is strongly felt by her Italian 
critic, and a little astonishes him. 
He points out how obviously she 
prefers Adam Bede to Felix Holt. 
She had no faith, it would appear, 
in parliamentary or legislative re- 
form ; her faith was all placed in 
the work and in the progress of 
individual man. Signor Negri 
considers that she never speaks of 
the past save with respect. The 
English student of this great 
writer may be permitted to doubt 
whether she considers the condi- 
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tions of English middle-class life, 
which she describes so well, as 
entirely worthy of preservation. 
Signor Negri attributes George 
Eliot’s want of popularity outside 
of England to the very perfection 
of her realism ; and he compares 
her work in this respect with that 
of the Milanese poet Carlo Porta, 
whose work is only truly appreci- 
ated and can only be understood 
in his own city. He says with 
truth that much of the life and 
vigour of her dialogue depends 
upon the dialect in which it is 
spoken. ‘Her phrases never ap- 
pear studied, but are brought be- 
fore us as in real life, with all 
their imperfections of dialect, and 
they reach their mark straight as 
an arrow. A great part, perhaps 
the finest part, of George Eliot’s 
romances could only be translated 
into a dialect.” In conjunction 
with this remark the critic de- 
scribes how Manzoni assumed ior 
the dialogue of his famous ro- 
mance “I Promessi Sposi” the 
language of Tuscany, the very 
spoken speech of Florence, regard- 
ed as the birthplace of colloquial 
Italian. 


“It was in this wise,” he says, 
“that the Italian language became 
adapted to the exigencies of modern 
life and thought ; but if we regard 
this theory in its direct application 
to art and to dialogue, it appears im- 
possible to deny that it is a new 
convention, which certainly destroyed 
an academic jargon, substituting for 
it a spoken tongue, but a tongue 
which is nevertheless diverse from 
that spoken by the personages re- 
produced, unless they should happen 
to be Tuscans, and the clear and pro- 
found impression of reality is in part 
lost. When I hear Adam Bede's 
mother speak her Staffordshire dia- 
lect, so rough, so full of Saxon archa- 
isms, I feel myself face to face with 
truth. But Agnes and Perpetua are 
not clear and distinct figures by rea- 
son of their language, but in spite of 


it. We are too timid, and our dialects 
are perhaps too diverse for us to un- 
dertake what George Eliot has done, 
and make our popular personages 
speak frankly the language they 
really use; and this is one of the 
reasons which induces me to make 
known the complex work of George 
Eliot, an analytical study of which 
may be of more use than a transla- 
tion, which must necessarily be im- 
perfect.” 


After this thoughtful chapter, 
called “The Art of George Eliot,” 
Signor Negri proceeds to analyse 
in chronological order each of 
George Eliot’s works of fiction, 
beginning, of course, with the 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life.’ Of 
these, he prefers the ‘‘ Sad Fortunes 
of the Rev. Amos Barton,” which 
contains, he says, the germ of all 
those complex gifts and tendencies 
which form her artistic individu- 
ality. As one admires a familiar 
object when placed in a new set- 
ting, so one is struck afresh by the 
perfection of this wonderful tale, 
on reading the terse abstract 
written by the Italian critic. 
Nothing more true and touching 
can be read than this concen- 
trated narrative. ‘Mr Gilfil’s 
Love-Story” is too romantic to 
please our Italian—for Italians are 
not sentimental, if English people 
would but believe it. The Eng- 
lish, as a rule, are far more ro- 
mantic and sentimental. The 
Italian of English fiction does 
not exist in fact. Signor Negri 
holds that in this story the writer 
abandoned the realistic theory: 
neither the treatment nor the 
improbability of the theme is 
to his taste. ‘‘ Janet’s Repent- 
ance” he considers heavy, though 
he does justice to its truth; but 
he objects that the vicious habit 
into which Janet falls is not a 
direct and necessary consequence 
of her character, and might be 
relinquished just as indifferently 
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as it was taken up. ‘Adam Bede,’ 
however, meets with his unquali- 
fied and unstinted admiration. He 
considers that only ‘I Promessi 
Sposi’ among modern romances 
has the faintest analogy with it 
in the matter of art, method, and 
style. Manzoni was also a realist, 
and his realism had the same ori- 
gin and the same principles as the 
realism of the English romance- 
writer. For an Italian there is 
no higher eulogy than to compare 
a book with their one great ro- 
mance. 

“We have in ‘Adam Bede,’” 
says the critic, ‘‘a proof that reality 
is the source of all poetry : we see 
real men, real peasants, nothing 
laboured, nothing transformed, 
nothing fictitious, and yet this 
romance may be defined as a ter- 
rible tragedy which is evolved 
in the midst of an enchanting ec- 
logue.” He points out how at the 
spring of George Eliot’s inspira- 
tion we find two principles, one 
religious, the other moral :— 

“The religious principle, which 
afterwards becomes essentially a moral 
one, has its origin, as we saw when 
discussing the fundamental elements 
of her form of thought, in the inti- 
mate perception of the superior order 
of things to which all human passions 
are subordinated, and to which they 
are subjected, losing thereby their 
tendency to egotistic impulse. But 
this, which is a theoretical and philo- 
sophical religion, becomes in Chris- 
tianity, which brings it back to first 
principles, a practical religion, intelli- 
gible to all. From Christianity, which 
is an entirely pessimistic religion, be- 
fore which, therefore, nothing mun- 
dane has any intrinsic value ; a religion 
in which the Creator Himself gives 
the first and greatest example of sac- 
rifice and of self-abnegation ; a reli- 
gion in which the humble and the 
unhappy are exalted above the for- 
tunate and powerful,—there arises an 
incomparable moralising force. 

“George Eliot, who had personally 
experienced the sentiment of Chris- 
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tianity in its purest and most intimate 
form, has created to prove its effi- 
cacy the sweet and admirable figure 
of Dinah Morris. This young and 
beautiful woman, borne up by reli- 
gious enthusiasm, devotes her whole 
life, her ardent soul, her persuasive 
tongue, her courageous labours, to the 
ideal of charity taught her by the 
Gospel. She is above all rigidity of 
form, above all prejudice. A powerful 
movement bears her on : she overflows 
with love and compassion, and in the 
intensity of her feelings this weak 
girl finds a supreme force.” 


Of Dinah’s famous sermon, of 
which Signor Negri reproduces a 
large portion, he says that we can- 
not fail to be astonished that such 
words should have been written 
by a woman who had entirely 
abandoned the traditions of Chris- 
tianity, a woman who had trans- 
lated Strauss and Feuerbach, and 
who professed positive philosophy 
with all its consequences. ‘ What 
a luminous lesson for those narrow 
and short-sighted minds, which, 
lifted up by the conceit of a smat- 
tering of sciences, despise the 
manifestations of the human soul 
when they are clothed in a form 
in which they no longer believe, 
not seeing that at bottom, before 
the ultimate mystery of things, 
the science of one is worth just as 
much as the ignorance of the other, 
namely, nothing !” 

Signor Negri draws a compari- 
son much to Dinah’s advantage 
between her and the Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo in the ‘ Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ The weakness of 
Manzoni’s creation comes, he says, 
from his belonging to a constituted 
hierarchy, of which the forms are 
necessarily mundane and conven- 
tional :— 


“The evangelical conception is su- 
premely democratic, abhorrent to- 
wards all sacerdotal and official forms, 
and hence it still possesses great effi- 
cacy, being drawn from the pure and 
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genuine conviction of human misery, 
The having erected upon this basis 
an ecclesiastical institution with all 
its complicated mundane attributes, 
powerful through its hierarchy and 
its external organisation, is surely the 
most marvellous proof which we pos- 
sess of the power of self-deception 
inherent in human nature. Manzoni’s 
Catholicism injured his Christianity. 
Cardinal Federigo is a Christian at 
second-hand. The humble young girl 
is, if I may be permitted the expres- 
sion, descended directly from the 
sublime Teacher of Galilee ; while the 
descent of the prelate is troubled by 
elements introduced into it by an in- 
stitution which is in its essence the 
negation of the principles of its re- 
puted founder.” 


Signor Negri attributes all Adam 
Bede’s misfortunes to the strength 
of his passion for Hetty, which 
clouds his vision of the truth of 
things. He closes a penetrating 
analysis of Adam’s character with 
these pithy words: “Alas! the 
story of Adam is a very old story, 
and the unhappiness of man is but 
too often a consequence of his own 
blinded will; and so it is that the 
tragedy of human life will continue 
for a long period, in spite of those 
philosophers who are ready with 
their recipes for the avoidance of 
errors of this nature.” 

The critic apprehends with per- 
fect truth that the two prominent 
characters of Lisbeth Bede and of 
Mrs Poyser must ever render the 
adequate translation of this great 
romance an entire impossibility. 
His own words which close the 
notice of the book are exceedingly 
beautiful, and also elude transla- 
tion by reason of their smoothness 
and melody. They describe the 


influence of natural scenery upon 
the human mind, as conveyed in 
the great work which he has just 
been studying ; here, too, he finds 
a further analogy with the art of 
Manzoni. 

The composition of the plot of 


the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ is adjudged 
as inferior to that of ‘Adam Bedc * 
It is, according to Signor Negri, 
too highly developed in some parts, 
too brief in others ; but he esteems 
it as even superior in the strength 
of the types displayed. Maggie 
Tulliver he calls the “ most ador- 
able of girls.” True to his funda- 
mental theory regarding the origin 
of George Eliot’s conceptions, he 
finds the source of Maggie’s un- 
happiness in her failure to sub- 
mit her own individuality to the 
general tendency of things; she 
could sacrifice, but could not 
humble herself. He prefers Tom, 
a preference in which few will 
agree with him, because he con- 
siders that Tom is exclusively 
guided by duty. His remarks 
about the Dodsons are both ori- 
ginal and amusing: ‘ The respect 
for form, for appearance, and for 
family name which are the prin- 
cipal elements of the Dodsons’ 
type are those on which are found- 
ed an aristocratic régime, yet here 
we find them transported into a 
medium essentially middle - class. 
Grafted on this tree, they produce 
every virtue proper to such trees 
—industry, economy, order, and a 
species of exaltation which creates 
tenacity, intolerance, presumption, 
and finishes by furnishing an in- 
finitely comic whole.” To out- 
siders it would appear that the 
middle-class Italians possess many 
if not all these qualities which 
Signor Negri so sharply criticises 
in the Dodsons; and this class, it 
must never be forgotten, Philistine 
though it be, always forms the 
best and most solid foundation of 
a nation. 

*¢Silas Marner,’” says Signor 
Negri, “is based, slight though the 
tale be, upon a granite foundation 
of thought. It is a lovely flower 
blowing on the top of a powerful 
tree, which sends its roots deep 
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into the soil, and draws thence 
a perennial flow of nourishing 
sap.” The beautiful faith of Dolly 
Winthrop is insisted on as another 
instance of George Eliot’s perfect 
comprehension and appreciation of 
Christianity. ‘Silas Marner’ may 
be called the best, the most living, 
and the most spontaneous of George 
Eliot’s works. 

Herewith closes, according to 
Signor Negri, the first period of 
George Eliot’s writing. The second 
period is less spontaneous, less 
fresh, more laboured, more over- 
laid with erudition and scientific 
formula. The new departure in 
her literary career begins with 
‘Romola.’ Notwithstanding the 
fact that probably no English 
person visits Florence without a 
copy of ‘Romola’ in his trunk, 
those who have lived long in Italy 
cannot fail to agree with Signor 
Negri that the book is a mistake,— 
a judgment, it appears, pronounced 
on it also by no less a person than 
Mazzini himself. Romola, as 
Signor Negri points out, is nothing 
but a beautiful statue, and the 
Savonarola of George Eliot never 
lived except in her imagination. 
He criticises the book as a “ hot- 
house flower reared with difficulty.” 
The studied archeology, the pain- 
fully acquired learning, are too 
manifest ; they oppress the reader, 
and hamper the spontaneity and 
truthful presentation. It is a 
book to be admired at a distance, 
or by those who have never pene- 
trated below the surface of Italian 
life ; whosoever knows this a little 
more profoundly, recognises that 
at no time and in no period of 
their history would Italians have 
talked and acted thus. With the 
exception of Tito, certainly one of 
her finest psychological studies, 
these Florentines of the fifteenth 
century are English men and wo- 
men, masquerading in a _ lucco, 
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aping the speech and mode of 
thought of another people, but 
aping it with effort and with their 
newly acquired erudition too plain- 
ly revealed. Miss Blind, in her 
clever ‘Memoir of George Eliot,’ 
says: “Before writing ‘Romola’ 
George Eliot had spent six weeks 
in Florence, in order to familiarise 
herself with the manners and con- 
versation of the inhabitants, and 
yet she hardly caught the trick of 
Italian speech.” (The italics are 
ours.) As if the trick of a speech 
so idiomatic, so rich, so intricate 
and difficult as Italian, could be 
acquired by a foreigner—and that 
foreigner living as a tourist, ex- 
cluded from Italian society—in the 
short space of six weeks, when a 
lifetime spent in the land barely 
suffices to most people for the 
acquisition of the Italian tongue, 
too different in character and ten- 
dency for a foreigner ever really 
to make it his own. This is daily 
seen in the peninsula. Even chil- 
dren of English parents born and 
bred there retain something of 
an English accent, and yet more 
of an English mode of expressing 
their thoughts. Signor Negri is 
undoubtedly right when he holds 
that the Florentines of 1494 never 
talked in the way that George 
Eliot makes them do; and many 
of the things they are made to 
say would not have been said by 
them because they are too obvi- 
ous, and others would only have 
been said under certain special 
circumstances. He considers that 
if Lewes or George Eliot had been 
acquainted with Manzoni’s disser- 
tation on historical romance, great 
advantage would have accrued to 
poetry and art. He gives an ex- 
tract from this dissertation, which 
closes thus :— 

“Let us concede that the author 


shall have succeeded in creating a tale 
which would have seemed probable 
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to the people living at the time it was 
written. Such an effect would have 
arisen from the spontaneous and im- 
mediate comparison of the general 
view given by the author and the 
reality which they knew by experi- 
ence, while it produced the same 
effect upon men of another time. The 
author is reduced to seek to supply 
the place of experience by informa- 
tion, and to give, as it were, in the 
same composition the original and 
the portrait.” 


Certainly nothing could have 
been better said, and it is this 
mixture of art and science that 
causes the tale to lag, and de- 
tracts from its verisimilitude. The 
figure of Romola herself is dis- 
missed by Signor Negri in three 
words, showing that he feels what 
all must feel who know Italian 
women—namely, that Romola is 
not an Italian woman at all, could 
not have been an Italian woman, 
even allowing for the time and the 
circumstances under which she 
lived. She is too intellectual and 
too introspective. Miss Blind 
holds that her character is not 
without hints and suggestions of 
Vittoria Colonna ; but the parallel 
does not hold. Vittoria Colonna 
was a much more human person 
than Romola, and acted in a way 
that Romola would uncompromis- 
ingly have condemned. Pescara 
was as vicious, as cruel, as false as 
Tito; but nevertheless Vittoria 
never abandoned him, and although 
she was amply informed concerning 
his misdemeanours, persisted in 
believing in him and in adoring 
him until his death, and even 
after, as her poems testify. Of 
the inimitable Tito Melema, Signor 
Negri says that it is he who gives 
vitality to the whole book, and 
saves it from utter failure. 

In ‘Felix Holt’ he considers 
that the author has not succeeded 
with the perfect facility of a Trol- 
lope or a Collins in managing a 


plot more intricate than any she 
had yet undertaken. With the 
‘Spanish Gypsy’ he has no manner 
of patience ; he holds that it was 
an entire mistake on the part of 
George Eliot to try her hand on 
a long poem, and a poem of this 
character. What gave her hef 
strength—her reasoning faculties 
and the solidity of her philosophi- 
cal views—have, and could have, 
no efficacy in poetical composition. 
The very fact that Signor Negri 
points out the faults of this poem 
with such unsparing severity, 
proves how faithful and impartial 
he is as a critic. To ‘ Middle- 
march,’ however, which he con- 
siders one of the greatest works of 
pure realism ever written in any 
language, he goes back with all 
his old enthusiasm. 


“Here,” he says, “is the image of 
life. On the surface, small events 
keep regularly within a narrow social 
circle; but in the souls of the men 
who are the actors in these events, a 
whole drama of complicated and pro- 
found passions, as complicated and 
profound as the human conscience. 
How often, finding in this book an 
ever-increasing interest, have I won- 
dered how events so common could 
produce such effects! We have said 
more than once that George Eliot was 
a psychological romance writer par 
excellence. Here her analysis dis- 
solves her characters, as it were, into 
minute threads: their interweaving 
she follows with unerring dexterity. 
This is one of the secrets of her suc- 
cess, the other is her style. The style 
of ‘ Middlemarch ’ is so full of science, 
of culture, of observation, of experi- 
ence, that to follow it in its develop- 
ment, to see how it arises from the 
very heart of things, to gather its 
meaning in the original and incisive 
phrases in which it is clothed, is an 
intense intellectual enjoyment.” 


The conversations Signor Negri 
judges as nearly perfect, and he 
sums up the book as “a moral 
treatise put into action.” The 
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misfortunes which pursue the 
characters arise from a full per- 
ception of the limits of things. 
The book, he considers, divides 
itself into two parts. In the first, 
the figure of Dorothea predomin- 
ates; in the second, that of Bul- 
strode, whose character conduces 
to lLydgate’s great misfortune. 
Signor Negri cannot reconcile 
himself to the fact that Dorothea 
does not marry Sir James Chettam, 
as a well-educated Italian young 
lady would undoubtedly have done. 
His analysis of the numerous char- 
acters of this long novel is very 
able, and especially good is the 
study of the repulsive figure of 
Bulstrode, to whom he devotes an 
entire essay. With great _per- 
spicacity he compares the Feather- 
stones with the Dodsons, he classes 
Mr Brooke with Mrs Poyser, Mrs 
Glegg, Dolly Winthrop, and Rufus 
Lyon. Still, when he has exhausted 
all his praise, he is bound to admit 
that as a work of art ‘ Middle- 
march’ is wanting in unity: there 
are too many protagonists. Never- 


theless, as a whole, it must be re-— 


garded as a precious document in 
contemporary history, and a most 
interesting attempt to rear a code 
of morals upon the basis of the 
necessitarian philosophy. 

‘Daniel Deronda,’ he considers, 
falls sharply into two parts, one 
of which is magnificent and the 
other less successful. In the first 
section he classes the story of 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt, in the 
second that of Daniel Deronda 
and Mirah; and in thus judging, 
Signor Negri once more evinces 
his fine and just critical faculty. 
‘Daniel Deronda’ certainly falls 
below George Eliot’s higher level : 
there is more real Jewish char- 
acter in the briefest poem by 
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Heine, in Amy Levy’s short tale 
of ‘Reuben Sachs,’ than in all the 
long-winded and tedious discourses 
of Mordecai, that species of Jewish 
Mazzini. It may be objected to 
this criticism that Hebrew writers, 
on the publication of ‘ Daniel 
Deronda,’ praised the work: this 
was but natural. The book is a 
panegyric of their race, and no 
Jew could remain impervious to 
such flattery. Nor is there any 
lack of accuracy. George Eliot 
was too conscientious an artist 
ever to be inaccurate; but her 
Jews are as little Jews as her 
Florentines are Italians. They 
are elaborately formulated puppets, 
clothed in a dress and language 
not their own. 

In an eloquent concluding chap- 
ter, Signor Negri sums up his 
ideas on the moral code of George 
Eliot, and holds that it forms a 
subject for hope and confidence in 
the future. His reasoning is so 
close that it is impossible to make 
extracts from it without breaking 
its continuity. He refers to the 
idea of Schopenhauer that the true 
foundation of morals is compassion. 
He finds this idea alive and effec- 
tive at the present day, and draws 
from it a joyful significance. He 
makes special reference to the 
superior truth shown by the great 
writer under his consideration as 
compared with the sterile realism 
of the latest French school, and 
finds herein a proof of the truth of 
the fundamental morality to be 
found in the positive philosophy. 
To translate Signor Negri’s work 
into English would be carrying 
coals to Newcastle; but all the 
critical portions of this book cer- 
tainly merit the attention of Eng- 
lish admirers of that greatest novel- 
ist of our century, George Eliot. 
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The Rights of Capital and of Labour. 


THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND OF LABOUR. 


In order that the real merits of 
the conflict between labour and 
capital, which looms every year 
more largely in the mists of the 
political future, may be easily un- 
derstood, it is desirable that they 
should be set forth in their true 
relation to the economic laws 
which govern the supply and the 
value of commercial productions. 
Men who have to live by the 
investment of their money do not 
always see as clearly as_ they 
might how and why they may 
lose their fortunes if these laws 
are recklessly violated. At the 
same time those whose means of 
living become greater or less, as 
the capital fund from which their 
wages are drawn is wisely em- 
ployed or foolishly dissipated, are 


equally with investors interested 
in ascertaining the actual condi- 
tions which govern the profitable 
application of capital to industrial 


purposes. It unfortunately hap- 
pens that both classes of men into 
which producers may be roughly 
divided, the capitalist and the 
working man, are precluded—the 
one by want of leisure, the other 
by want of opportunity—from ob- 
taining more than a superficial 
acquaintance with the leading facts 
that lie on the surface of the sub- 
ject. An accurate perception of 
the conditions which surround, 
restrain, and influence the labours 
of innumerable groups of men 
engaged in the pursuit of wealth, 
and of the processes by which it is 
created, maintained, appropriated, 
and distributed, is least common 
where it is most wanted. The 
exaggerated importance which the 
labouring classes attach to labour 
as the basis of all industry, and 
their inability to comprehend its 


inseparable connection with capital, 
arise in their partial and deficient 
acquisition of economic knowledge. 
They would not describe the ex- 
change of wages for work, or the 
money given for the product of 
labour, as robbery on the part of 
society, on the ground that the 
workers by their toil produce 
everything necessary for the sup- 
port of existence, if they knew how 
indispensable to the support of 
their own existence is the accumu- 
lation of capital, that is to say, 
the storage of a portion of the 
returns to their labour for the 
purposes of their own mainten- 
ance from month to month. If 
knowledge of this kind were more 
thorough and more general than 
it is, masters and men would alike 
understand that in the nature of 
things there is no antagonism be- 
tween their respective interests, 
and that a system for the distri- 
bution of the profits of capital 
and labour more artificial than it 
need be or should be is to a great 
extent answerable for the acrimony 
of feeling ana the lawless violence 
which so unhappily disturb the 
peace of industry. Both parties 
are actuated, each in its own way, 
by similar motives. With both 
security against the distresses of 
poverty, and the procuring daily 
comfort and ultimate opulence, are 
in different degrees the objects of 
their lives’ work. But as a conse- 
quence of the very distorted views 
which working men generally take 
of their claims on capital, as well 
as from an imperfect appreciation 
of the position which they hold 
relatively to other orders of society, 
and of the actual state of depend- 
ence in which each class stands to 
society in general, they fall into 
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the mistake of trying to improve 
their position by means which, 
if successful, would be absolutely 
destructive of the very founda- 
tions upon which their welfare 
stands. 

The antecedents no less than 
the training which the capitalist 
ordinarily either inherits or ac- 
quires, tends to habituate him to 
the exercise of those qualities 
which secure his ascendancy over 
less educated men, and invest him 
with the function of rule and 
direction in the organisation of 
labour. But it is not rash to 
assert that the self-restraint which 
postpones present enjovment in 
order to make provision for the 
future, the mastery of detail which 
ensures economy in expenditure, 
or greater efficiency where it is 
enlarged, the foresight which an- 
ticipates remote results, the enter- 
prise which goes in search of new 
markets, or the boldness and skill 
which create them,—would all just 
as surely be found among the men 
as they are among the masters, 
were the arrangements under 
which they take their share of 
industrial production calculated 
to act on their moral and intel- 
lectual capacities, instead of steril- 
ising that side of their nature by 
withholding from it the possibility 
of any cultivation. And if more 
enlightened principles governed 
the relations between the two 
classes, the employer would re- 
cognise his own advantage in 
doing something to mitigate the 
hard - and - fast severity of pure 
competition, and at the same time 
much of the misery which the 
working man, from mere ignorance 
of the conditions under which 
alone remunerative labour is pos- 
sible, brings upon himself would 
be averted, and his energies, in- 
stead of being spent upon efforts 
to improve his position, which only 
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result in making it worse, would 
be directed into courses calculated 
to put prosperity within his reach, 
with more certainty than by means 
of labour strikes, abstention from 
work, and resort to violence and 
crime. 

Among the delusions which mis- 
lead working men into wrong 
methods for adjusting the relations 
of labour to capital in their own 
favour, are the beliefs that wages 
ought to be equalised by a uniform 
brevity being enforced in the hours 
of labour for any particular trade ; 
and that the scale of wages can be 
kept up by a limitation on the 
number of men employed, as well 
as by a decrease in the amount of 
work turned out; and that under 
these circumstances the prices of 
the products of labour can be 
made to yield the same _ profit 
as before, on the capital which 
sets it in motion. It is obvious 
that in this case the output must 
correspond with the shortened 
hours of work; and unless the 
smaller product were to sell for 
more than the larger quantity sold 
before, the gross returns would be 
less, and less would be paid in 
wages. In the case of most trades 
and occupations this is what would 
occur: the receipts from the sales 
of the out-turn would be reduced 
in correspondence with its quan- 
tity, and the whole sum available 
for wages in the next operation 
would be less also. The men, as 
a body, in expecting to get un- 
diminished wages from a diminish- 
ing wages-fund would be disap- 
pointed. It might, however, be 
possible, by reducing the numbers 
of those supported by the smaller 
sum of money expended in wages, 
to maintain the original rate for 
those obtaining employment ; but 
this would result in a considerable 
number of hands being excluded 
from getting work at all. 
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Furthermore, as the product of 
labour would be less, it would sell 
for less, and there would be less 
money in circulation in the dis- 
trict, and the receipts of every re- 
tail shop which the workmen’s 
wages had before supported would 
be cut down ; and therefore, as an 
expedient for increasing wages, a 
limitation on the number of men 
employed would cause a greater 
loss under this head and in other 
kinds of earnings in the one direc- 
tion, than it would secure gain in 
the other. In fact, those workmen 
who might succeed in capturing 
the wages-fund would half ruin a 
considerable number of their fel- 
lows, and another large class of 
industrious people besides. Third- 
ly, Would the price of the produce 
of labour under these circum- 
stances cover its cost, and yield 
as large a profit as before on the 
capital employed in the business ? 
Clearly not. The deficiency in the 
supply would be made good by im- 
portation from other quarters, and 
its price would therefore be re- 
duced to a figure which would 
diminish the employer’s profits and 
prevent him paying his men the 
expected rate of wages. Further- 
more, the money spent on pur- 
chases of the imported article, 
which, but for the short-sighted 
proceedings of the wages-earners, 
would have been paid in support 
of native workmen, must go into 
the pockets of foreigners, and 
assist in maintaining foreign com- 
petition in the home market. 

It is not, of course, assumed that 
all workmen will, as a consequence 
of uniform hours of work, get the 
same wages ; there will necessarily 
continue to be different classes of 
workmen and different grades of 
pay. But, say that eight hours 
is fixed as the labour day ; unless 
the highest wages hitherto paid 
for longer hours are given to all 


for the shorter hours, the limita- 
tion would fail in securing its 
object. Workmen who clamour for 
an eight hours day do not intend 
to lose by its concession ; all will 
demand the wages hitherto paid 
to them for the longer hours, and 
the employer, therefore, will be 
compelled to give as much money 
for a smaller product as he did 
before for a larger. His returns 
will necessarily be less, and _ his 
first step towards covering his loss 
will be to reduce the wages of the 
better class of workmen, the in- 
ferior men having already secured 
a minimum wages. Uniform hours 
of work will in this way induce an 
equalisation of wages. Of this the 
result will be that the better class 
of workman will lose an incentive 
to do his best : he will get no more 
for his skill than an inferior man 
for his clumsiness ; the worst kind 
of work will therefore prescribe 
the standard for the quality of 
the product, which will necessarily 
deteriorate at the same time that 
its quantity decreases. If the 
out-turn is partly good and partly 
inferior, as it may be, instead of 
being uniformly bad, the return in 
money to the manufacturer will 
be less than it otherwise would 
have been by the difference in 
value between the two ; but as the 
highest wages which the market 
allows would have been paid for 
both kinds of work, it follows that 
part or all of the wages paid for the 
inferior work would not be recover- 
ed by the employer, and his losses 
would before long, directly or in- 
directly, affect the industry con- 
cerned in a contraction of the 
general wages-fund. If, however, 
the profit made on the better work 
were sufficient to cover the loss on 
the worse, then the better workman 
would in that case provide the 
money for the wages paid to the 
less skilful, and the latter, while 
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not worth his pay, would have 
been working at the expense of 
his fellow-man. Where wages is 
paid not by time but by skill, the 
inferior workman gets less, the 
superior more—each man gathers 
the fruit of his own toil ; instead 
of which, in the case thus stated, 
the value of the worse workman’s 
labour is artificially augmented 
by the value of the better man’s 
work. 

All socialistic methods for ar- 
ranging artificially the terms on 
which things, labour and wages 
among others, shall exchange, fail 
to eliminate those real and actual 
differences of value which natural 
conditions enforce: they only suc- 
ceed in throwing the cost of meet- 
ing them on the wrong party, the 
employer of labour. If he suc- 
ceeds in passing this cost on to the 
consumer, then it is evident that 
he is not paying his men more than 
their work is worth; if he cannot 
do this, and continues to use his 
capital in paying wages, he will 
very soon find it ground to powder 
between the upper and nether 
millstones of labour combinations 
and trade competition. Such 
theories if applied in practice 
inevitably end in the depletion of 
the capital fund of the country, 
which is the life-blood of industry. 

Another specimen of the quack- 
ery of Socialism which ignores this 
certain result is, the doctrine that 
more and more money may be 
divided week by week out of a 
stationary wages-fund, without 
the source of the supply drying 
up. The argument is, that the 
difference in the workman’s re- 
ceipts will be made good out of 
the master’s profits; that as the 
consumer who pays the price from 
which wages and profits are alike 
derived will be asked to pay no 
more for the product, sales will 
not fall off; that there will, there- 
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fore, be an undiminished supply 
of money from exactly the same 
source as before, out of which the 
increased wages will continue to 
be paid; that the masters will 
alone be affected, and only to the 
extent to which they share the 
profit fund with their workmen in 
a proportion more favourable to 
the latter than before. 

But the working man’s view of 
the matter thus stated does not 
cover the whole ground. It takes 
no notice of the replacement of 
capital, of the quantity of the pro- 
duct, or the ratio which its value 
bears to that of the labourer’s 
wages. If business could be con- 
ducted on such easy terms that a 
fair margin of receipts over ex- 
penditure could always be calcu- 
lated upon with certainty ; if the 
gross out-turn of the men’s work 
was increased in bulk in corre- 
spondence with their higher wages ; 
if the more highly paid labour 
would result for certain in a re- 
turn proportionately increased in 
value,—then there would be an 
economic instead of a physical 
basis for the action of the trade- 
unions, in endeavouring to pitch 
the price of labour at the highest 
figure which the exigencies of the 
masters may compel them to con- 
cede. It is not the case, as the 
men so mistakenly assume, that 
their employers can afford to give 
in wages just as much as they are 
strong enough to extort. There 
underlie the apparent issues of 
these disputes conditions more 
delicate and more complicated 
than the men can well conceive. 
They have no knowledge of a 
variety of causes, many of them 
operating in remote parts of the 
earth, to affect the value of their 
labour when its product is brought 
to market. These the employer 
has to foresee and discount, and he 
reserves a margin against adverse 
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influences from which he cannot 
even for a long time together hope 
to escape. This margin the oper- 
ative puts down as “capitalist’s 
profit,” whereas it really con- 
stitutes a guarantee fund for the 
payment of his own wages in the 


future. The intensity of com- 
petition which capital seeking 
investment has set up, makes 


capitalists content with a very 
low return, when that return is 
certain, but not when it is pre- 
carious. In those investments 
where there is no question of 
“replacement of capital,” such as 
the National Debt, there is no un- 
certainty (or very little) in the 
amount of the return ; in the case, 
on the other hand, of investments 
in productive industry, the risk 
that the capital will be consumed 
without being replaced, and the 
great uncertainty of the return, 
are conditions which afford no 
economic basis for comparing one 
kind with the other. Because a 
man will be content with less than 
three per cent from Consols or the 
Indian gold debt, an artisan would 
be very foolish to infer from this 
that the same man ought to be 
satisfied with less than three times 
as much from most of our manu- 
factures. 

In enterprises in which the 
wages-bill is liable to sudden and 
serious enhancement, while the 
intensity of competition is at the 
same time undiminished, this kind 
of risk —of loss of capital —im- 
mediately arises. If other factors 
in the cost of production cannot 
be reduced proportionately to the 
increased expenditure under this 
head, that part of the capital 
which is sunk in wages is gone, 
is irrecoverably lost. Not only 
are there no profits (a serious 
impediment in itself to the prose- 
cution of industrial enterprise), 
but the wages-fund of the trade 
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ceases to be maintained at the 
proper point of vitality, at the 
figure at which it must stand in 
order to supply that aliment to 
trade without which trade must 
starve and die out. Obviously 
a business carried on with capital 
continually dwindling must end in 
atrophy. The history of trade is 
not wanting in instances of manu- 
facturing enterprises which have 
declined from prosperity to stagna- 
tion, and from stagnation to decay, 
in consequence of the capital upon 
which they depended being con- 
sumed faster than it was repro- 
duced. Labour in order to be 
remunerative must be reproductive 
and alittle more: it must have the 
effect of setting in motion more 
labour than itself, by providing 
some capital in addition to that 
spent upon it for the employment 
of additional gangs of workmen. 
When this result is not attained, 
and only the capital employed is 
replaced, production becomes sta- 
tionary ; if less than that employed 
is replaced, then production falls 
off, because a shrinkage of the 
capital fund has begun. 

Capital is but the surplus labour 
of some previous period stored up 
and held in reserve for future use. 
If a million sterling suffices to pay 
the wages of ten thousand work- 
men for a year, owners of that 
sum of money have at their dis- 
posal that number of men, and if 
they use it in paying wages, they 
(speaking in general terms) make 
an effective addition of so many 
labourers to the wage - earning 
class; if the loss on this expen- 
diture of a million amounts to 
twenty per cent, then on the next 
application of their capital to 
production, the capitalists can put 
into motion less labour by the 
sum of two thousand men than 
they could on the first occasion. 
In cases, therefore, where the 
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employers’ capital is not recover- 
ed, a destruction of capital takes 
place, which, when frequently 
repeated on a large scale, im- 
poverishes the nation in more 
than one way. Workmen out of 
employment and their families, 
while they are maintained in 
idleness, consume the earnings of 
their own or of other men’s toil, 
which is the most unprofitable use 
to which industrial returns can be 
applied; at the same time the 
activities of trade are weakened, 
and less and less is produced. 
Inasmuch as the wealth of a 
country depends upon its powers 
of production, upon its capac- 
ity for continually creating new 
things for exchange (to the profit 
of the producers) with one another, 
it follows that with every decline 
in the production of commodities 
the country must necessarily grow 
poorer, as in the contrary event it 
grows richer. When we read in 
the bankruptcy returns that the 
difference between the assets and 
the liabilities of the insolvents is 
ten. millions, we know that the 
country is the poorer by ten 
millions and more also. The 
potential producing energy of the 
whole community is diminished by 
an amount of labour force capable 
of creating commodities to the 
same value as that of the money 
lost. In addition to this, there is 
a further quantity of goods lost 
to the community which, if this 
money had not been dissipated, 
but had been in part reserved 
as profit, would have come into 
existence through the application 
of that profit, as capital, to pro- 
duction. It is nothing to the 
purpose to say that the country 
has just as much money as before, 
that so much as the insolvents 
and their creditors have lost some 
other classes of men have gained, 
that ten millions of money has 
VOL. CL.—NO. DCCCCXIV. 
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only gone out of one set of pockets 
into another set of pockets. This 
is not so. The country is not as 
rich as it was before, because al- 
though, on the whole, the stock of 
money it holds may be no less, it 
has irrecoverably lost the fruit of 
so many millions’ worth of labour, 
which has not come to maturity 
and been gathered for future use. 
The capital fund of the country 
has not in consequence been 
replenished as it would have been 
if the employment of this money 
had produced fresh commodities 
to an equal or larger value than 
itsown. The effect of bankruptcy, 
or of the destruction of capital in 
any other form, is of much the 
same character as that of drought 
on agriculture. A man may sow 
his land with corn, intending to 
reserve the harvest as seed-corn 
for sowing twenty times the 
acreage in the following year; but 
if not a blade comes up, not only 
is the money spent on the tillage 
lost to him, but the community 
loses the food-supply which twenty 
times the area of land sown would 
have produced in the following 
year. As when trade is buoyant 
prosperity advances in leaps and 
bounds, so its decline is hardly 
less rapid when capital, the nutri- 
ment of commerce, is under pro- 
cess of wastage. 

When wages are being paid out 
of capital which is not recovered 
from labour, the fountain runs 
dry at its source, and the sup- 
ply ceases—in other words, the 
business is wound up, and so 
much of the capital as can be ex- 
tricated from it is applied to some 
other industry, where it is not ex- 
posed to similar risks; and the 
unemployed workman remains in 
evidence that of all the injuries 
which he can inflict upon himself, 
the destruction of his employer's 
capital is the most serious. This, 
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unfortunately, is a contingency 
which the working man has seldom 
the necessary knowledge of the 
subject to foresee. His leaders 
may congratulate him on having 
raised the wages of his trade ten 
or twenty per cent by a series of 
strikes; but they omit to point 
out to him that these often cause 
more harm to the general body of 
labourers than they do good to the 
particular groups of workmen who 
immediately profit by them: they 
give him no account of the reduc- 
tion of the capital fund throughout 
the whole country which these dis- 
putes involve, and its consequent 
inadequacy to keep continually 
employed continually increasing 
numbers of his own order. 
Whether commercial capital is 
destroyed by bankruptcy, by the 
action of trades-unions, by the 
tariffs of foreign nations directed 
to prevent the profitable export 
of our manufactures abroad, or in 
two or three other equally effective 
ways, the abounding confidence we 
have in ourselves makes the gen- 
eral public indifferent to the per- 
manent effects of losses of this 
kind. The recuperative energy of 
British industry is relied upon to 
set all this right within a few 
months after each disaster; but 
the steps taken by the capitalist 
class to repair damages and pre- 
vent their recurrence are unno- 
ticed by those who only look a 
week ahead, but at the same time 
are most affected by them. They 
soon, however, have cause to in- 
quire the reason why they are 
standing idle in the streets, and 
why the markets are at the same 
time full of goods imported from 
abroad which were formerly pro- 
duced at home. They overlook 
the circumstance that in an em- 
pire which is said to comprise more 
than one-third of the human race, 
the advantage of numerous cus- 
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tomers involves a correspondingly 
wide field for the profitable use of 
British capital in our dependencies 
and colonies, especially in those 
where labour is plentiful and 
cheap, and the inhabitants are by 
nature or hereditary acquirement 
adepts in the mechanical arts. 
Long before British capital is seri- 
ously reduced by waste, it will be 
much more seriously reduced by 
transfer to foreign countries where 
fiscal legislation induces high prices, 
or to those parts of the dominions 
of the Crown where cheapness of 
labour and the requirements of 
vast populations secure larger pro- 
fits than can be made in this 
country. In such an eventuality, 
if less and less money were, in con- 
sequence, spent in England in the 
purchase of labour year by year, 
the productive power of the people 
would diminish, and at the same 
time the competition in our own 
markets of foreign-made goods 
would become more severe than 
ever. Taking into consideration 
the progress of the rate of increase 
for the working population of our 
towns and cities, it is obvious that 
if any considerable part of the 
national capital is thus driven 
away from our own to foreign 
shores, and used not in support of, 
but in competition with, our own 
industries, the effect on the wel- 
fare of those of our people who 
depend for their livelihood on its 
expenditure at home, would be 
disastrous in the highest degree. 
The way to prevent this is the 
adoption of such a labour sys- 
tem as shall unite both classes of 
producers—capitalists and wages- 
earners—alike in making the em- 
ployment of capital in domestic 
industry as lucrative to both as 
possible. 

It may be inferred from the 
preceding arguments that combina- 
tions among our workmen, and 
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competition among themselves or 
that of foreigners as against them, 
are equally adverse, though in 
different ways, to an improvement 
in their condition ; but this is not 
altogether the case. Combination 
and competition have their uses ; 
and that the men should believe 
that our industrial system leaves 
them without remedy, and with no 
prospect but that of decreasing 
wages and increasing misery, proves 
how much they have to learn about 
the ascertained results of economic 
inquiry, They must, however, 
make up their minds that schemes 
for fixing by arbitrary regulations 
the money equivalent of their 
labour are certain to be more in- 
jurious to them than any other 
method for fixing the exchange of 
work for wages; and that in a 
search after the means for raising 
their position they must keep in 
view the interests of the whole 
community, in securing which they, 
along with all other classes, will be 
best served. Apart from the 
money side of these questions, we 
may well believe that a growing 
feeling of self-independence, the 
desire to exercise a greater in- 
fluence over their own future, and 
to emancipate themselves from 
labour regulations and methods 
which imply that they are ap- 
pliances of production to be worked 
for the benefit of others more for- 
tunate than themselves, rather 
than rational beings capable of 
self-government and _ self-improve- 
ment, to a great extent accounts 
for their dissatisfaction with their 
present position. The tutelage in 
which employers of labour have 
for generations held the working 
classes is giving place to a new 
order, and some perceive with 
surprise and apprehension that 
the revolt against dependence is 
conducted with the acrimony and 
want of reason which such strug- 
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gles generally display. Justice 
and fair dealing are in many cases 
greatly ignored by both sides. On 
the one there is an absence of 
honest pride in giving good work 
for good wages, and a rapacity in 
grasping as much as it can get, 
and giving nothing it can with- 
hold. And on the other, the ne- 
cessity which the employer feels 
of securing himself against the 
vicissitudes of trade by accumu- 
lating reserves of capital, is not 
recognised as an incident of his 
business which concerns his men 
as much as himself. It is held as 
quite proper that no higher wages 
than the lowest which the com- 
petitions of the market prescribe 
should be given, and which, there- 
fore, admit of little or no saving; 
and it is no part of the capitalist’s 
scheme to secure to the labourers 
or to allow them to secure for them- 
selves a provision for their support 
in unprosperous times. Employ- 
ers and employed immediately, 
and society in the next degree, 
are all alike interested in substi- 
tuting for the present system of 
hostility and collision between 
masters and men another, in which 
the association of self-interest shall 
provide for each in his degree the 
same kind of advantages, and in 
which the principle of remunera- 
tion shall be such that those who 
work for wages shall feel the same 
interest in the success of their 
enterprise as those who work for 
profit. 

The study of the true basis upon 
which men can exchange among 
themselves the products of nature 
which they appropriate, or the 
commodities which they create by 
their own skill, discloses at the 
outset a principle of great ethical 
importance—viz., that labour is the 
right no less than the duty of man. 
“Replenish the earth and subdue 
it;” “In the sweat of thy face 
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shalt thou eat bread,” are postu- 
lates of human existence: they 
underlie the whole field of eco- 
nomics, and provide an equitable 
rule for the division of God’s gifts 
among men. The right to labour 
involves the ownership of its ac- 
quisitions, while the duty of labour 
is enforced by the alternative of 
misery and want as a consequence 
of disregarding these fundamental 
conditions of social usefulness. 
The principle that the fruits of 
one man’s labour can only be 
properly exchanged for those of 
his neighbour’s toil, not only sup- 
plies an elementary standard for 
measuring the values of things in 
exchange, but also involves the 
condemnation both of the appro- 
priation by a privileged order of 
the services of a _ servile class, 
which was the great moral and 
economical blemish of society in 
ancient times ; as well as of those 
demands made by the unthrifty, 
the turbulent, and the idle, to 
share, without having earned a 
share, in the proceeds of industry, 
which characterise the socialism of 
our own day. 

As the object of economic re- 
search is to discover and explain 
the rules which govern the inter- 
change of commodities, it neces- 
sarily takes into account differ- 
ences in value between different 
kinds of labour, mental or manual. 
It recognises varieties in the ca- 
pacity of men to produce objects 
of desire, which from the first in- 
volve variations in the returns to 
labour, and therefore in the power 
to accumulate property; and it 
accordingly accepts as inevitable 
those divisions of material wealth 
by which men are classified in 
orders and ranks of society. All 


who are concerned in industrial 
pursuits being on an equality as 
regards the use they may make of 
their own capacities and opportu- 
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nities in the getting of wealth, the 
economic system of this age claims 
for every man the right to follow 
up his own interests as he best 
understands them, and to exchange 
his labour or its proceeds with 
those who will give him the best 
terms. Thus, as the interests of 
the whole producing class is the 
sum of the interests of its indi- 
vidual members, a most efficient 
barrier, so long as freedom of 
interchange is secured, is raised 
against the efforts of a faction in 
any society of workers to oppose 
their own, to the general advan- 
tage of the whole body. 

When the commercial relations 
of men are placed upon the basis of 
reciprocal advantage, the lessonsare 
learned of interdependence, of the 
necessity that one man should relin- 
quish some part of his personal aims 
in order to procure the co-operation 
of his fellow-men, with a resulting 
increase of power and a concen- 
tration of force, without which the 
working classes would be unable 
to control circumstances and make 
them subserve the attainment of 
a common object. If those who 
are pursuing it ignore these con- 
siderations and separate themselves 
into two parties, each seeking to 
get from the other more than it 
can afford to give, effective action 
is paralysed, and when success 
depends upon the undivided efforts 
of both, difficulties which are in- 
herent in every kind of business, 
and which but for this might 
easily be overcome, prove to be 
insurmountable. Loss, disaster, 
and ruin follow, and the em- 
barrassed capitalist, borne down on 
the one hand by the cupidity of 
the working man, and on the other 
by the competition of his rivals, 
finds his fortune dissipated ; or if 
he is driven from the field before 
this happens, carries away with 
him the resources upon which his 
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business and his men’s means of 
livelihood alike depend. 

The capitalist, in respecting the 
natural conditions and inflexible 
economic laws which dominate his 
action and ensure him success or 
involve him in failure in apply- 
ing his money to production, is 
disparagingly described as being 
guided by “self-interest,” which 
many erroneously confound with 
selfishness—a very different and in- 
ferior kind of motive. So far from 
the rule of self-interest in business 
relations being matter for reproach, 
it is just the contrary, for no one 
will deny that the prudential fore- 
sight of individuals is a principal 
element in the wealth and strength 
of the people. The men’s self- 
interest is just as keen, and sure 
to be just as effective as the 
masters’, for the self-interest of the 
one implies a correlative impulse 
of the same kind on the part of 
the other. The point at which 
both impulses meet without en- 
croaching on each other is that at 
which co-operative production can 
be carried on with profit to both 
parties. It is unfortunate that in 
the open competition of working 
men for the wages which capital 
provides, it is only by experiment 
that this point can be ascertained. 
As political economy does not deal 
with fixed quantities or conditions 
invariably constant, it does not 
pretend to measure interests or 
prescribe formulas in which they 
can be stated. There being then 
no a priori grounds for fixing the 
limits outside which the self-in- 
terest of different classes associated 
in production would clash or in- 
fringe upon one another, it follows 
that when one side is dissatisfied 
with the wages it is earning, and 
the other with the rate of profit 
which the business yields, each 
party tries the simple expedient 
of starving the other into yielding 
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something from his share of the 
profits or of the wages, as the 
case may be. This way of ascer- 
taining what either side can fairly 
give and take, is certainly rough, 
costly, and inequitable, and much 
less satisfactory than the method 
of adjustment under which wages 
and profits automatically rise and 
fall together; but it probably 
affords a better security for a 
workable arrangement than the 
benevolent interference of specta- 
tors from the outside can provide. 
Competition is the only check 
which is available in practice on 
bad work or short work ; and work- 
ing men as a class, not being 
exempt from the infirmities of 
human nature, if relieved of its 
pressure, are certain to adapt the 
amount and quality of their work 
to their inclination rather than to 
their capacity. It is also unlikely 
that arbitrators who have only a 
sentimental interest in the justice 
of the cases they deal with, will 
have the knowledge necessary for 
following variations in the prices 
of commodities under production, 
or the complex divisions or the in- 
tricate details of the organisation 
of labour—that is to say, the actual 
conditions under which work is 
being carried on—so exactly as to 
assess from month to month the 
ratio which the value of the work- 
men’s labour bears to that of the 
whole out-turn of the business; 
without this knowledge they will 
be unable to gauge the value of 
the work which they may ordain 
to be the equivalent of a certain 
rate of pay ; and it is also certain 
that they can do nothing to secure 
in the masters’ favour a rigid cor- 
respondence between the character 
and amount of the work and the 
wages they may fix for its pay- 
ment. The masters and men can 
alone count the cost of their un- 
dertaking, and it must be left to 
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them to settle in concert—not in 
conflict—the proportion in which 
the returns to their capital and to 
their labour can respectively be 
divided. 

There are two ways in which 
the State can and ought to inter- 
fere ; that is to say, in completely 
preventing any resort to violence 
or intimidation as a means of set- 
tling trade disputes, and in giving 
such assistance as the law can 
properly afford to the principles 
of “ profit-sharing ” and “ co-oper- 
ative production.” At present 
wages cannot be said to be fixed, 
but rather to vary, at one time 
with the pressure of competition 
amongst the men as against one 
another for the work offered them, 
at another time with the strength 
of combinations among themselves 
to hold out for higher pay. If 
some scheme could be devised 
under which workmen would be 
entitled by law to substitute for 
this system another by which they 
would secure a fixed minimum 
wages, supplemented by a share of 
the profits alternating with the 
value of their work at the mar- 
ket, every description of labour, 
manual or mental, to which it 
might be applied, would be re- 
munerated on a sound economic 
principle, and the deplorable sac- 
rifice of capital, of mechanical 
power, and of national wealth, 
which is now almost daily going 
on, would cease. 

It is too common a practice for 
the public to regard the working 
class and the employers as exclus- 
ively concerned in these questions. 
But the efficiency of production, 
the quality and price of our manu- 
factures, the maintenance of the 
commercial capital of the country, 
no less than the interests of public 
order and the security of property, 
are matters which, while they are 
of vital importance to the whole 


community, are continually put in 
peril by trade disputes. How far 
these should be left for adjust- 
ment to the reasonableness of the 
disputants and to the power of 
public opinion, and how far, and 
in what manner, the law can be 
invoked in aid of these forces, it 
would be premature to. discuss 
here ; but some _ considerations 
may, nevertheless, be usefully 
stated, which show that profit- 
sharing and co-operative produc- 
tion would exercise a beneficial 
influence on the prosperity of the 
working classes, and would re- 
move the causes of these quarrels, 
or at least greatly mitigate their 
bitterness. 

“ Profits” differ from wages in 
that they are the share of the pro- 
duce appropriated by those who 
provide the means of utilising 
labour and making it a source of 
profit to the labourer, and who 
undertake the risk of losing their 
capital in doing so; whereas 
“ wages ” is the certain remunera- 
tion accorded to both manual and 
mental labour, irrespective of the 
loss or gain which may result from 
its employment. The former re- 
fers principally to the nature of 
the responsibilities undertaken, the 
latter to the nature of the services 
rendered. The objection made to 
the workman receiving a share of 
profits is that he incurs no respon- 
sibility or risks anything which he 
has to lose. But this is not alto- 
gether the case; the workman’s 
capital consists in his physical 
powers, and in respect of some un- 
dertakings in his mental capacities: 
both of these wear out with use, 
and although the wastage cannot 
be replaced in kind, he is just as 
much entitled to an equivalent for 
their deterioration as the capital- 
ist is to the return of all the money 
and a little more which he may 
have spent on the same production. 
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This can only be obtained by 
both alike in one way, that is 
to say, by each getting a share 
of the profits out of which capital 
is accumulated. The employer 
may appear to surrender some- 
thing which he would otherwise 
have gained, in sharing profits with 
his men ; but as the motive of self- 
interest in the one case is assumed 
to guide his business capacity to 
its most efficient application, so in 
the other it may be relied upon to 
act beneficially on the quality as 
well as on the quantity of the work 
which the men turn out. ‘There 
is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth,” is a maxim which is true 
of commercial enterprise in more 
ways than one; and if the em- 
ployer “withhold more than is 
meet it tendeth to” his “ poverty,” 
just as much as the perfunctory 
labour of his dissatisfied workmen 
tends to theirs. In this way an 
augmentation of the capital fund 
will be secured, which may be 
greater, and certainly will not be 
less, than that which would accrue 
to. it if the workmen were to re- 
ceive no part of the profits at all ; 
and the capacity of the community 
to create wealth and advance its 
own material prosperity would be 
unimpaired. 

As the rate of wages depends 
upon the proportion existing be- 
tween the capital fund available 
for the purchase of labour and the 
numbers of men applying for work, 
the trades - unions endeavour to 
keep wages up by keeping the 
numbers of men in employment 
down; thus many are prevented 
earning a livelihood at all in the 
only trade they can work at, and 
the productive capacity of the 
country is correspondingly dimin- 
ished. The object of the trades- 
unions would, under the co-opera- 
tive system, be gained without 
labour becoming their exclusive 
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possession, and without any injury 
being done to the whole country 
(as under the present system) by 
a restriction on industrial pro- 
duction ; since on the assumption 
that an extended use of the system 
will result in a continually increas- 
ing capital fund, the numbers of 
workmen maintained by it must 
necessarily increase also. If under 
these circumstances the general 
prosperity of the producing classes 
becomes more assured, the masters’ 
profits and the men’s earnings will 
alike increase, while the working 
population in greater numbers than 
ever will obtain more continuous 
and certain employment, and the 
matter for contention in trade dis- 
putes and the losses occasioned by 
them will disappear together. 
Competition between different 
manufacturers may keep down 
prices; but as low prices induce 
large sales and quick returns, the 
more frequent re-employment of 
the same capital within a given 
time will secure larger aggregate 
profits than if business were to 
move more slowly. The men will 
have a share of this advantage, 
from which they are now excluded ; 
and if in consequence of low prices 
their fixed wages are lower, the 
fluctuating additions made to them 
every time that profits are realised 
will increase their total earnings, 
and maintain them at a higher level 
than can be reached’ in any other 
way. 

As co-operators in production 
with their employers, the men 
would obtain a practical insight 
into the conditions upon which 
depends the success of, and which 
set a limit to the profits of, their 
business ; and the employers at the 
same time, entering into closer 
business relations with their men, 
would understand better than they 
do now how to utilise the apti- 
tude of individuals to the common 
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advantage. They would draw out 
the men’s business capacities, and 
put within reach of the best among 
them those advantages which are 
necessarily the possession of the 
few—that is to say, opportunities 
for organisation, for inventing im- 
provements, and originating fresh 
lines of business, from which fresh 
demands for commodities arise, 
and the field for the employment 
of labour is from time to time ex- 
tended. As each class becomes 
better able to measure with accu- 
racy the relative value of its own 
and the other’s efforts, either would 
be reconciled with parting with 
what he now regards as a portion 
of his share of the profits in favour 
of the other. This is scarcely 
possible under a system of pure 
competition, as the term is now 
understood. Both parties at pres- 
ent try to ascertain the point at 
which their self-interest meets, 
and at which, by united action, 
they might work together to their 
greatest common benefit, by a 
struggle in which the exhaustion 
of the weaker of the two becomes 
the arbitrament of the dispute. 
With an improved knowledge of 
the true economical principles upon 
which the justice of their respec- 
tive claims rests, the competition 
of mutual wrong, the effort of 
each to prevent the other getting 
too much, the selfishness of em- 
ployer and employed organised for 
conflict, would be succeeded by 
the co-operation of organised self- 
interest—neither would regard the 
increasing value of the contribu- 
tion of the other to the product, 
as a deduction from that of his 
own : the skill of hand and the in- 
telligence of the workman would 
be found engaged in friendly ri- 
valry with the wealth, knowledge, 
and enterprise of the employer to 
increase the profits of both by the 
gains of each. If to this argument 


the objection is made that, as the 
employer’s profits, out of which 
his capital is accumulated, would 
not in such a case be increased, 
and that therefore, with a decreas- 
ing wages-fund, the rate of wages 
would decline, the fact (apart 
from other considerations which 
completely meet it) must not be 
overlooked that the men’s savings 
are just as much capital available 
for the purchase of labour as the 
masters’ profits ; and there is little 
doubt but that in each particu- 
lar trade these would be largely 
reinvested in the business that the 
men might be employed in, and 
capital would continue to be con- 
centrated on industrial projects 
when owned by many, to as great 
or a greater extent than when 
owned by the few. The men’s 
earnings would be also affected for 
the better by the automatic action 
of the system, which cannot be 
capriciously disturbed or inter- 
rupted, and this circumstance 
would operate both to give greater 
steadiness to the rate of wages and 
greater constancy to prices. Its 
general tendency must be to elimi- 
nate uncertainties in the returns 
to labour, whereby the habit of 
prevision, of postponing the enjoy- 
ment of the present in order to 
provide for the necessities of the 
future, will be encouraged, and by 
these steps man makes his first 
advances towards material im- 
provement. The practice of thrift 
—upon which, indeed, more than 
upon anything else, depends the 
prosperity of the working man— 
would, instead of being the excep- 
tion, become the rule; for if the 
sum of the wages paid annually is 
correctly estimated at £400,000,000 
sterling, it is evident that a shilling 
in every pound saved would sup- 
ply an annual and progressively 
increasing increment to the whole 
wages-fund of the country of enor- 
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mous amount, and a means of rais- 
ing the rate of wages far exceed- 
ing anything which the agitator in 
his wildest exaggerations promises 
to get for the working man by 
labour strikes and rioting. 

The working classes, on their 
part, must not forget, when the 
counsels of Socialism are urged 
upon their acceptance, that schemes, 
which are so much talked about 
nowadays, for a State organisation 
of industry, for the nationalising 
of land and capital, and so forth, 
have met with less resistance from 
the moneyed classes than might 
have been expected, because such 
ideas have really made very little 
way in public opinion. There is 
no probability of any attempt to 
enforce them in the immediate 
future, or of its success if it were 
made. If employers were aroused 
by a sense of danger, they would 
prove themselves quite able to 
deal with the emergency ; for they 
possess in the system of “limited 
liability,” which so largely per- 
vades all descriptions of industry, 
the groundwork of a coalition far 
more effective to coerce the men 
than that of the trades-unions to 
put pressure on capitalists. The 
latter have on the whole enormous 
funds at their disposal, and in mere 
passive resistance could hold out 
ten times longer than the workmen, 
who, on an extended strike, must 
succumb ina month. The means 
of producing some, and of procur- 
ing other, of the necessaries of 
life, would be held by the moneyed 
classes; and as they would have 
in their control the organised 
force of the country, they could 
maintain order, quell resistance 
to the law, and protect non-strik- 
ers in pursuing their business, 
until the men on strike came to 
a better mind. The working 
classes very much deceive them- 
selves about their ability to put 
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a continuous pressure on their 
employers, or to compel them to 
accept any destruction of their 
capital that they choose to de- 
mand: for if any important class 
of business, especially one upon 
which many other kinds depend 
for their proper prosecution, 
were assailed, a combination, ex- 
tending through the whole of 
the rest of the nation, would be 
speedily arranged, and deal in a 
very trenchant, final, and decisive 
manner with those who, in trying 
to throw the industries of the 
country into confusion in order to 
gain their own ends, declare them- 
selves a public enemy. If, there- 
fore, the capitalist class hold out 
to working men the olive-leaf of 
co-operation, they would be incon- 
ceivably stupid to refuse such an 
overture on the ground that the 
system is either worked at the 
expense of wages or at the ex- 
pense of unionism. We have 
shown that profit-sharing tends 
to increase the worker's earnings ; 
and the dismay of the professional 
agitator at the prospect of labour 
being organised on this system 
bears witness to its efficiency as 
a means of removing the causes 
of strife between masters and 
men. These men know that their 
interests and the workmen’s inter- 
ests are in opposition. They thrive 
upon labour quarrels, and live by 
the waste of the men’s earnings, 
which prolonged agitation involves. 
They therefore insist as strongly 
as upon any other point that the 
men shall refuse to coalesce with 
their employers in the manner and 
to the extent that successful profit- 
sharing implies. The reason for 
this is, that their doing so would 
knock the bottom out of trades- 
unionism. This system, says the 
agitator, will interfere with the 
men’s right to strike. It would 
do so only because no reason for 
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striking would remain; but it 
would do something more effec- 
tual even than that. It would 
teach the working man to set his 
face like a flint against the cajolery 
of the impostor, who pretends to 
be his friend in urging him to his 
own ruin as a means of bettering 
himself. A very short experience 
of co-operative production would 
suffice to prove to the men that 
all that they can get by strikes 
they can get in that way, not only 
without trouble and loss of money, 
but with great and absolute gain 
to themselves. 

These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that as the principle of 
co-operative production extends 
over most or even over many de- 
scriptions of business, it cannot 
but have a most beneficial effect 
on the conduct and condition of 
the working classes. The stress 
of competition tends to concen- 
trate all the interests of each class 
upon itself, and to impel each 
competing group to direct all its 
energies to exclusive acquisition 
and possession ; but when all are 
working together in freedom and 
independence, controlled only by 
a common object, the association, 
instead of the isolation of inter- 
ests, takes the place of these less 
virtuous aims. As in the human 
body an innate sense of its require- 
ments and of what is necessary to 
supply them induces an uncon- 
scious acknowledgment on the part 
of each member of its true relation 
to the movements or the quiescence 
of the rest, so in the mechanism 
of industry we require a motive 
power which will, with a certainty 
analogous to the influence of the 
will over the nervous system, keep 
in their proper places the different 
classes of men which form its 
component parts. This principle 
should regulate their action in 
co-operation with one another with 


a similar harmony, and with re- 
sults approximately as effective in 
its own sphere, as that of the brain 
when it dispenses the aid which 
the organs of the body give to one 
another in sustaining the fabric of 
the human frame. Each member 
fulfils the particular function as- 
signed to it in nourishing the 
whole body, and in doing so main- 
tains its own vitality and provides 
the aliment of its own energies. 
The qualities which we may ex- 
pect to be developed in the school 
of co-operative production,—such 
as reciprocity of consideration and 
forbearance, mutual support and 
individual self-restraint, an emu- 
lation in each man to play his 
part honestly and efficiently in 
forwarding the common success of 
the society he is working in,—are 
excellences which constitute the 
desired elevation of character and 
sentiment, and are calculated to 
supply that central motive power 
and mainspring to industry, for 
want of which the whole machine 
is from time to time thrown out 
of gear, with results which we 
unhappily have so much reason 
to deplore. As the quality of 
work depends on the character 
of the workman, and as there is 
a real connection of cause and 
effect between mental acquirement 
and superiority of product, so the 
influences which act on the morale 
of the men will indirectly deter- 
mine the value of the work which 
they turn out. The better it may 
be, the greater will be its utility ; 
and as utility is the basis of value 
in exchange, its market value will 
be correspondingly enhanced. Im- 
proved value and improved prices 
go together, and it is therefore 
likely enough that prices may, 
under the co-operative system, go 
to a permanently higher level. As 
this condition of things will arise 
neither from a limitation in the 
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supply of commodities, nor from an 
absence of competition among pro- 
ducers, but in consequence of an 
access of value in the products of 
industry and a general increase in 
the wealth of the whole commun- 
ity, no class will be worse off for 
the prosperity of the working 
population. 

But, at the same time, the work- 
ing man’s friends must not forget 
that the co-operative method of 
production discriminates with more 
impartiality than the wages-sys- 
tem between the capacities of in- 
dividual workmen, and draws the 
line between the bad and the 
good, the skilled and the un- 
skilled, more rigidly than is now 
the case. As opportunities ex- 
tend for workmen to become 
masters or partners in business 
firms, and of raising themselves 
from mere hirelings into the posi- 
tion of employers of labour, they 
will show themselves to be ex- 


tremely jealous of any encroach- 
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ment on their advantages by 
any of their fellow-workmen who 
may not be as industrious, or as 
skilful, or as fortunate as they 
have been themselves. Associa- 
tions of labourers with capitalists, 
or of working men among them- 
selves, will certainly exclude all 
those whose low moral qualifica- 
tions unfit them for any position 
but one of dependence. A resid- 
uum of the most helpless of the 
working class will therefore always 
exist in our midst. Such men will 
be proper objects for the solici- 
tude of the benevolent, not as 
victims of misapplied economical 
principles, but as those to whose 
lot misfortune and poverty have 
fallen as their inheritance in life. 
It is in dealing with the unfortu- 
nate, not with the capable but 
wilfully idle, that the philanthro- 
pist will find a field where he 
can put in practice, with the best 
results, the virtues of sympathy, 
compassion, and charity. 
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—the Pamirs and their relation to 

Russia, 757—Captain Younghusband’s 
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explorations, 758— the Chinese claim to 
the Alichur and Rang- kul Pamirs, 
759—English garrison at Gilgit, 760— 
boundary accepted by Russia in 1873, 
ib. — delimitation struggle regarding 
the Pamirs, 761 — Badakshan and 
Wakhan and their position, ib.—con- 
troversy regarding them, 762—opera- 
tions of the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission, 763—the Upper Oxus frontier 
difficulty, 764—Sir Charles MacGregor 
on a new Russian frontier, 765 — 
Russian diplomatic fencing, 7.—place 
of China with reference to Russian 
intrigue, 766— aggressive designs of 
Russia, 7b. 

SEAL-FISHERIES QUESTION, THE: Pro- 
SPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE, by F. 
H. H. Guillemard, 603—the Bering 
Sea difficulty,'zb.—breeding-grounds of 
the fur-seal, 7b.—the cession of Alaska, 
604—prosperous days of the Russian 
American Company, 605 — poaching 
schooners, 606—political history of the 
seal question, 607—change of front of 
the United States Government, 608— 
the real difficulty, 609 — what steps 
should be taken? 610 — the Commis- 
sion on the Seal Question, 611—the 
fate of the fur-seal, 612. 


SESSION, THE, AND THE GOVERNMENT, 


299—increase of verbose and _ persist- 
ent bores, 7b.— work of the session, 
300—the Tithes Bill, .—Mr Balfour’s 
Irish Bill, 301—Free Education Act, id. 
—attitude of the Nonconformists, 303 
— prominent action of Sir William 
Hart Dyke, 304—popularity of the 
Government policy with the Conserva- 
tive party, 305—division in the Home 
Rule camp, 7).—organisation of the 
Unionist party, 306—elasticity of the 
British constitution, 307— claims of 
the Salisbury Government, 308—the 
change in Ireland, 310—the Nation- 
alist failure, 311 — unholy alliance 
against the Government, 313 — Glad- 
stonian misrepresentations on Home 
Rule, 314—the duty of Unionists, 7b. 
SmirH, THE Ricut Hon, W. H., 749— 
his death and character, ib.—idea of 
duty held by, 750—contests for West- 
minster, 751 — parliamentary career, 
ib.—appointed Leader of the House, 
753—beloved by all, id. 

Sones AND BALLADS OF FIFE, THE, by 
Eneas Mackay, 334—characteristics of 
Scottish songs and ballads, ib.—Blind 
Harry, the earliest Scottish poet, 7b.— 
Henryson’s allegories, 337 — ballad 


Index. 


literature of the Reformation period, 
338—early collections of ballads, 339 
—the circle of courtier poets, 340— 
Cavalier and Jacobite songs, ib.— 
authorship of Sir Patrick Spens, 341 
—characteristics of humorcus songs 
prior to Ramsay, 343 — recent Fife 
songs, 344—age of song not past, 
347. 

STALKING, A Nore oN: A BLAcK SraG 
IN Monar, 441, 

TELEPATHY, by Reginald Courtenay, 
D.D., 125— meaning of the phrase, 
ib.—mental sympathy, 126—telepathic 
action, 128 — hallucination, 130 — 
dreams, 131—dying man’s wish, 132— 
development of telepathic impressions, 
133—complex cases, 134—a _ remark- 
able dream, 7b, —intereommunion of 
spirits, 138. 

Tobogganing at Davos-Platz, 534. 

‘Une Gageure,’ par Victor Cherbuliez, 
reviewed, 46. 

Von Mo.rKe’s Franco-GERMAN WAR 
oF 1870-71, by General Sir Archibald 
Alison, 679—undertaken at the request 
of his nephew, id.—style of the work, 
ib.—preparations for the campaign, 680 
—ofticers in German army allowed 
great latitude, 681—the excessive loss 
of officers in the German army, 683— 
the battle of Sedan, 684—situation on 
the fall of Sedan, 686—the investment 
of Paris, 687—the French people com- 
mence their struggle, 688—drawbacks 
of the history, 689—his strategy in the 
campaign, 690. 

WINTER STATION, A, 525—the ancient 
town of Davos-Platz, 7.—journey to, 
after Zurich, 526—arrival at land of 
promise, 7b,— invalids at Davos a 
minority, 529—life of the invalid, 530 
—sunshine in the valley, ib.—degrees 
of sickness and health, 531 — uphill 
cure a mysterious remedy, 532—driv- 
ing expeditions, 533—tobogganing at 
Davos, 534—the International Race 
Meeting, 535—skating, 536. 

Woopcock, SNIPE, AND PLOVER, by A 
Son of the Marshes, 238—the wood- 
cock, i.—the wood-pigeon and falcon, 
239—varieties of woodcock, 240—the 
snipe, 241—food of, 242—the peewit’s 
hum, 243—the jack-snipe, 244—pro- 
test against capturing birds and their 
eggs, ib.—the stone-curlew, 245—the 
grey plover and its breeding-places, 7b. 

YANGTSE- Kranc, TWELVE HuNDRED 
MILEs ON THE, by Walter B. Harris, 
787. 
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fare) HE four great English Monthly Reviews — Tue 
Ka 2 NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
cas THE CONTEMPORARY ReEvIEW, THE WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW 





are the recognized mediums for the interchange of 
progressive ideas. ‘They stand in the front rank of reform. They 
re edited by the ablest publicists of England, and represent the 
oremost thought of the time. They are essentially 


PRESENT-DAY PERIODICALS 





reating of the most timely subiects in the most thorough way. 
They give the reader the best articles by the best writers on 
ubjects of pressing living importance, and they are the only 
publications which enable one to keep abreast of current events, 
bf the progress of social, educational, political, scientific, literary 
and artistic affairs. 

The topics treated each month are of great variety and 
are from the pens of the most distinguished writers of Europe 
and America. The subjects are more timely, the authors better 
nown and of higher authority than will be found in other 


deriodicals. 


**We have nothing in this country to place alongside 
bf The Nineteenth Century or The Fortnightly and The 
ontemporary, to say nothing of The Westminster Re- 
view.”—The Examiner. 
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No Prospectus 


for 1892. Why? Because these Reviews aré 





essentially periodicals of the present day. The 
chronicle every advance in human progress, ever 
new discovery, every new movement in science 
art and literature as well as the latest phases f 
religious and political discussion. ‘The reader i: 
not kept waiting for the preparation of elaboratd, 
articles, but every month is supplied with the 
freshest thought of the world’s great writers and | 
thinkers. ‘These reviews are devoted so exclu 


sively to matters of present and current interest) 





that “features” which form so large a part of 


magazine programmes can have no place in them 


The Reviews stand alone on this platform. 


Specimen copies free on application. 
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SOME OF BRENTANO’S NEW BOOKS, 





The Baby’s Biography. By A. O. Kaptan. With illustrations by Mrs. Frances M, 
Brundage. Large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, in box, $3.75. 
In this volume may be kept a record of baby’s birth, weight, first words, first dresses, the appearance of its 


first tooth, its first day at school—in short, of baby’s life from birth to majority. The book is beautifully printed 
in colors, and forms a very appropriate gift for young mothers. 


Songs from the Operas. A series of books suitable for Holiday Gifts and for presenta 
tion at any season, suggested by the favorite arias of the great operas. Illustrated pro 
fusely by Mr. Frank M. Gregory, and accompanied in each instance by the music arranged 
for piano. Text adapted from the original by J. KENDRICK BANGs. 

I. Carmen. The “Toreador” Song. With over 30 designs by Frank M. Gregory, of the Salmagundi 


Club, printed in various colored inks from the finest photographic clichés in fac-simile of the original 
aquarelles. 


TI. Faust. The “ Flower Song” and the “ Spinning Song,’’ with over thirty vignettes and full-page 
illustrations by Frank M. Gregory. Uniform with Carmen. 


III, Lohengrin. By Richard Wagner. “‘7he Swan Song,” “The Bridal Chorus,” and the famous 
“Love Duet.’ Uniform with the above. 
Each volume, large quarto, 11 x 814 in size, with illuminated covers, boxed, $1.50. Same, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.00, 


Magnificat, Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory. Photogravure covers, full gilt edges, in 
box, $1.50; in bevelled boards, $2.00. 


Onward, Christian Soldiers. Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory. Uniform with ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat.” 


Each volume contains twenty-five full-page plates and vignettes, head and tail pieces, while the music for 
each hymn is printed at the end of the book. 


The Black Police. A Story of Modern Australia. By A. J. VoGAN. With illustrations 
and map by the author. Crown 8vo, boards, $1.00. 

Under the guise of a thrilling story of adventure in the bush, the author gives a many-sided view of Aus- 
tralian life, throwing a piercing light upon the dangerous tendencies of this democracy of the future, as seen in 
its life in the cities, and exposing the revolting cruelties perpetrated by the so-called Christian settlers upon the 
natives. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


Che Bachelors’ Club. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 348 Pages, $1.50. 


WITH 32 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES: 


STepuHEN Fisxe.—" I think ‘The Bachelor's Club’ one of the cleverest books I have ever read.” 


Ex-Mayor Oaxey Hatrt.—“ It challenges the best quaintness. of Artemus Ward, the most original drolleries of 
Mark Twain, the happy thoughts of Bernand, and for laughter-moving topics the wit as well as humor of 
Lever’s ‘Dodd Family Abroad.’ The book manages without any apparent effort or intrusion of authorship 
to shoot every social folly that flies. There is not one tedious sentence in it. I should liken its discharge 
of delicately put jokes to a feu de joie. There is a travesty in it of the society ballad-singer and of th 
nonsense of the modern melodious song, together with a_ burlesque of a Shilling Shocker, which are inimi- 
table. I should vote that the anonymous author is either Gilbert Abbott-a-Becket of Punch, or Willie Wilde, 
to whom Oscar has the honor of being brother.” 


Daity Grapuic.—‘‘A genuine humorist. We own to having laughed heartily and appreciated the cleverness 
and cynicism." ‘ 

Star.—* Mr. Zangwill has an original way of being funny. He is full of clever and witty, paradoxical and epi- 
grammatical surprises. His book is a splendid tonic for gloomy spirits.”’ 

Scotsman.—* Any one who has listened to what the wild waves say as they beat the shores of Bohemia will read 
the book with enjoyment and appreciate its careless merriment.” 

Srortinc Times.—‘* No end of fun. Nota dull line in the book.”’ 





The above ave for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of the price, Wy 
the publishers. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CALIFORNIA. 








CaLiForNIA, IRVINGTON. . ; 
Washington College. A fine School for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Several Courses leading to Degrees. 
Good Boarding Halls and School-Buildings, Delightful 
Climate, Thorough Instruction, Christian Home, For 
Catalogue, address J. C. Keirn, President. 





DELAWARE. 





DELAWARE, WILMINGTON, Franklin Street. 

The Misses Hebb’s English, French and 
German Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1891. 





ILLINOIS. 








Ituinors, CHICAGO, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 
Girls’? Higher School, Sixteenth year. Board- 
ing and Day School. English, Classical and Modern 
Language Courses. Prepares for College. 
Miss R. S. Rice, Priacinale 
Miss Mary E, Beegpy, ; =. 





MARYLAND. 





MARYLAND, ANNAPOLIS, 

St, John’s College. Eight Departments and 
Four Courses of Study. Students permitted to board 
in clubs if desired. Terms very moderate, Preparatory 
School attached. Special attention given to fitting 
boys to enter the university, or the military or naval 
schools of the Government. Situation most beautiful 
and healthful. For catalogues address the President. 

Tuomas Fett, LL.D., Ph.D. 





MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore. Rev. 
John F. Goucher, D.D., President. An institution of 
highest grade for the liberal education of young women. 
— programs containing full particulars address as 
above. 





NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, BripGETOon. 

Seven Gables. Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding-School 
for Young Ladies. School Certificate gives full admis- 
sion to Smith College without further examination. 
Health record of Bridgeton first in the State. Gymna- 
sium. Illustrated circular. 





NEW YORK. 





New York, ALBANY. 

St. Agnes School for Girls. Under the charge 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Doane. 21st year. Courses 
of Study from Kindergarten through the Harvard 
Course for Women. 34 instructors. Charges $400 a 
eary. For Catalogues address St. AGNEs ScHOOL. 





New York, Ki1nGston-on-Hvupson, 


Golden Hill Preparatory School for Boys. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., viecigal. 





New York, New York, 280 and 282 71st St. and West 
End Ave. (annex adjoining). 
Van Norman Institute. (Founded 1857.) 
Home and Day School. Medal Paris Exposition, 1889. 
Mme. Van Norman, Principal. 





New York, WATERTOWN, 

The Irving- Home School for Girls. Number 
limited to ten, Thorough preparations for all Women’s 
Colleges. 

Mrs, E. L. Knickerpocker and Epitn L, Cooper, B.S. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Nortu Caro.ina, RALEIGH, 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
0 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev. Bennett Smepss, A.M, 





OHIO. 
























Oun10, GLENDALE. 

Glendale Female College. Fifteen miles north 
of Cincinnati. Best facilities, with careful family 
supervision and care. Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG. : 
Wilson College for Young Women, Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 
per year for board, room, etc. Large Music College 
and Art School. Handsome Park, rge Buildings, 

Steam Heat, Gymnasium. Address 
Rev. J. Evcar, Ph.D., President. 





WASHINGTON. D. C. 





WasuincTon, D. C., 1827 I St.. N. W. 
Mrs. Myers’ School. Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies and Little Girls. Number limited. 
Reopens October 6, 1891. Address a 
Mrs. Evizapetu H. Myers, Principal. 





WasuincTon, D.C. 
The McDonald-Ellis School, English and 
French, Boarding and Day School for Me | Ladies 
and Little Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley Col- 
icge. Address the Principal, Miss Anna ELLIs, 
1624 Massachusetts Ave., 1305 Seventeenth St. 

and 1623 N St., N. W 


FRENSH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIA 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks wi 
out Jeaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meistersc 
System. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 








presence of the teach 
Terms for members’ 
All que 


guage. 
tions answered and all exercises corrected free of charg 
Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars, 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING GO. 
conse Se LM [Q) WEEK 


Easily opened, even 
with gloves on! 








No more Breaking of Finger Nails! 


BETES 





Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of Price. 


THE 


AutomaticKnife } 


COMPANY, 
GREEN STREET, 


Middletown, Conn. 


The Automatic 
Knife opens Money refunded if 
by simply pushing a knob. not satisfactory. 
Gorham Sterling Silver Handle................. $3 00 
le Er Fre 
OT Mi i5n4 0040+ 050060660neessehenuseunen 
Silverine Handle 
PO PE itnnndccctbacedesciabancnd > 
Aluminum Handle, does not tarnish, light and 
stylish, Palm Leaf, Flower or Heraldic design, 
8 Te [1 oo 
AGENTS WANTED. 
GS” Rererence: First Nationar Bank, 











A PERFECT LADIES’ 
KNIFE, 
















Advertising Department. 
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Standard ;— + ~ Flavoring 


RACI=> 


Meer rR 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testi- 
monials below, from cooks of 
national reputation, 


Joseru Burnett & Co., Boston : 
Gentlemen: | have used your Extracts for yeazs, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impureand deleterious 
Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the past two 
years of my lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly prefer 
those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, 
above all others.’ 


BURNETT'S EXTRACTS are for sale by Gro- 
cers and Druggists generally throughout the 
United States ; also in many foreign countries. 

Do not accept the poor substitutes sometimes 
offered, but insist upon obtaining BURNETT'S, 
as they are THE BEST. 





GOLD MEDAL, PAE PARIS, 1878. 


“ile W. Baxer & Co. 


from which the exce 
oil has been remov: 


Is Absolutely P '¢ 
and it is Solubce. 








4 


x 


No Chemicals } 


My) are used in its prepar 
i ation. It has more 


strength of Cocoa : 
mixed with Starch, 


Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far j 


more economical, costing less than one cent a © 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





IHE PICTURESQUE ERIE, the Solid 
Train Route between New York and Chi- 
sago, is the only Trunk Line to Chau- 
tauqua Lake. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE—1400 Feet above 
the Sea—is the highest, handsomest and 
healthiest navigable lake in the world. 
Every summer it is visited by more noted 
people than any other resort in America, 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE has superior 
hotels, including the new Kent House 
ard Sterlingworth Inn at the ideal sum- 
mer city of Lakewood, N. Y., the Hotel 
Atheneum at Chautauqua, N. Y., seat of 
the famous Chautauqua Assembly, and 
the Grand Hotel, Point Chautauqua, 
charmingly situated at the head of the 
lake, 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE is described in 
books and circulars, which may be ob- 
tained from any of the hotels named, or 
upon application to the Passenger De- 
partment of the Erie Railway. 


WV RI NEARSON, 





W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
PEN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better quality, 


MUTUAL on — — at less 
PB dr an elsewhere. 


LIF E 921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a 





Pp4ABis HOME FOR INVALIDS.—A com=* 
fortable Home in Paris, with medical care, may. 
$? 


be had in the house of a physician. 


Apply by letter to J. B., 
Box 170, New Y« 


Mr. Gladstone 
The ‘Fature Lifr 


“Ancient Beliefs in the Future State.” 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, OCT., /891. 





One of Mr. Gladstone’s most remarkab. 
articles and well worthy the attention of ever 
thinking man and woman. 


Price, post-paid, 40 cents. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co. 























Advertising Department. 


The Best Work 
by the 
Simplest Means 














in the 
Shortest Time 





Constant Improvements make it the most Modern 
machine on the market. 





SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wvckof,, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York. 


NN Age, stability, sound methods; ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
cash values, incontestable pol- An important series of papers on the President by 
'" TU AL icies; the best extension | Theodore Stanton in the Westminster Review, June, 
system ; low cost. July, August, September. Price, $1.20 per four issues, 
E Address a .,,. | LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
92I- 3-5 Chestnut =. Philad a. 231.Broadway, New Yerk. 











( in buying periodicals by subscribing 
iV through our authorized agency for all 


American and Foreign Periodicals. If 





you want any Newspaper, Magazine, Paper or Review, or a Period- 
ie::] of any kind published in this country or abroad, in English or a 
Foreign language, write to us and we can save you both time and 
honey in making your subscription. 

Our Mutual Rate Catalogue contains a selected list of popular 
periodicals at much reduced: prices. Sent, post free, to all men- 


tioning this publication. 


MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 


BOX 170, NEW YORK, 








10 Advertising Department. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, THE GOUTY DIATE. 
ESIS, NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 








Dr. Wm. A. Hammond’s Sanitarium for Treatment of Diseases of Nervous System, 14th St. and Sheridan Ave, 
Washington, D. C, 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, Washineton, D. C., 


Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of Diseases of the Mind 


and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc., says: “I have for some 
time made use of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In cases of affections of the nervous system, complicated with Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys or with a gouty diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfac- 


tory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but 
the 


Buffalo Lithia Water Certainly Acts Better than Any Extemporaneous 
Solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, Moreover, 
Better Borne by the Stomach. 











I also often prescribe it in those cases of cerebral hyperemia resulting from over 
mental work—in which the condition called nervous dyspepsia exists—and generally 
with marked benefit.” 





Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Galion Bottles, $5.00, F. O. B. 
Here. For Sale by Ali First-Class Druggists. 





THOMAS F. GOODE, Prop’r, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. | 
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** The boldest, ablest and most original magazine 
in America.’’—Jewish Times and Vbserver. 


“THE KING OF THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY REVIEWS.” 


Subscription price . . $5.00 


FOR 1892. Arena Art Portfolio . 4.00 





9.00 
Wesend The Arena and ° 
Portfolio, postpaid, for $5.20 





THE ARENA for 1892 will eclipse its previous brilliant record in the strength and ability of its 


contributions. 
review of the age. 


As in the past, it will continue to be the most aggressive, fearless and outspoken 
All great living issues will be fully, freely and impartially discussed by the 


foremost thinkers of our day. Great wrongs and growing evils will be unmasked without fear or 
favor, while the root problems underlying civilization will be more fully discussed than in the 


pages of any other review. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1892. 


I. **A Spoil of Office,’ by Hamlin 
Gerland, which opens in the January ARENA. 
This is, without question, one of the greatest 
novels ever written by an American author. It 
deals with the social, economic and political 
conditions of the modern West, and is charac- 
terized by beauty and strength. A golden 
thread of love runs through the woof and web 
of this great story, which opens in Iowa, shifts 
its scenes to Kansas and closes in the National 
Capitol. ‘‘A Sport oF OrFice” will be the 
most talked-of story of 1892, and you should 
rad tt. 


II. Popular Social and Economic Prob- 
lems. It will be an encyclopedia of social, 
economic and political information, giving its 
readers a masterly exposition of the true con- 
ditions and needs of the present, depicting the 
evils of the hour, and suggesting remedies cal- 
culated to secure a wider meed of justice and 
liberty for the great toiling millions of our land. 
From its inception THE ARENA has been THE 
STEADFAST CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE, abso- 
lutely fearless in its denunciation of plutocracy, 
monopoly and all means and measures which 
wrong the multitude or infringe upon the liberty 
of the humblest citizen. 


III, Psychical Science. During 1892, 
THE ARENA will have the ablest, most authori- 
tative and brilliant series of papers ever pub- 
lished on psychical science, by leading thinkers 
of the New World and the Old. 


IV. The Condition of Woman Through- 
out the World, Recognizing the fact that the 
present is the cycle of woman, THE ARENA for 
1892 will contain a brilliant and powerful series 
of papers on the condition of woman through- 
out the world. The opening paper appears in 
the January number, by Prof. A. N. Jannaris, 
Ph.D., of the National University of Greece. 
It ison ‘* Women in Mohammedan Lands.” 


VY. Scientific Papers. Popular papers on 
scientific subjects by the most profound thinkers 
of the age will also be a feature of THE ARENA 
for 1892. The first paper of this series appears 
in the December ARENA, by the eminent French 
astronomer, Camille Flammarion, on “ Recent 
Discoveries in the Heavens.” The second is 
by the great English scientist, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, on ‘‘Human Progress, Past and 
Future.” 


VI. Religious and Educational Problems 
and social Conditions will be fully and freely 
presented by the master spirits in each depart- 
ment of thought. 

VII. Short Stories and Biographies. 
Each issue will contain, in addition to Mr. Gar- 
land’s great novel, a brilliant short story ora 
biography of some eminent person ; thus every 
member of the family will hail the arrival of 
THE ARENA with delight. 

VILL, Full-page Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Each issue will contain superb full-page 
portraits of distinguished personages, with auto- 
graphs, printed on heavy plate paper. 


A FEW CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ARENA. 


In order to indicate the breadth, scope and authori- 
tative character of the contributions to THz ARENA, we 





mention a few recent contributors: Pres. Chas. W. 

Eliot, of Harvard, Alfred Russel Wallace, D.C.L., | 
Camille Flammarion, Emilio Castelar, Rev. Lyman | 
Abbott, D.D., Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age, Count Leo Toisto!, Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard, | 
Henry George, Edgar Fawcett, Rev. R. Heber Newton, | 


Hamlin Garland, Helen H. Gardener, Prof. J. R. Bu” 
chanan, Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, Hon* 
Henry Cabot Ledge, M.C., Hon. David A. Wells, Hon* 
w. rod P. Breckinridge, Ex-Senator Wade Hampton, 
Helena Modjeska, Helen Campbell, C. Wood Davis, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Chas. F. Deems, 
Prof. W.S. Scarborough, Frances E. Willard, Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler, etc., etc. 


OUR MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM. 


Every subscriber to Tue ARENA for 1892, who pays 
twenty cents extra for package and postage, will receive 
the magnificent Arena Art Portfolio, containing 
twenty-four portraits of the world’s greatest thinkers, 
such as Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, 
Camille Flammarion, Count Tolstol, Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, James Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Rev. 
Minot J, Savage, Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, of Harvard, 
Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Oliver Wen- | 


Subscription price of The Arena, with premium, 
is $5.20; single copies, 59 cents. 


dell Holmes, etc. Each portrait is printed on the heavi 
est coated plate paper, with India Tint, on sheets 8 x 10 
inches. The autograph of each person is also given. 
They are bound in a beautiful portfolio tied with white 
ribbon. The retail price of the porttolio is $4.00. We 
furnish all annual subscribers to THe Arena the abore 
magnificent portfolio, who remit twenty cents extra to 
help defray the expense of packing and gorase. 
Sample Copy of Tue Arena seut for 20 Cents. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





Adventising Department. 


Safest Fastest & Finest 


TRAINS IN AMERICA 


RUN WIA 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO pATLROAD 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and W: ase 











ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage Ca 
Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 
THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAL 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains between 





Lon 


| : 


| l 


M i & Chieage 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 


Ey) PALACE SLEEPING-C ARS 


Running Through Without Change. 


= = a BN 
a 


Crorst 8 
QOH 


ERE 
? 


i " \ 
My: ALL B. & 0. TRAINS 


BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND WEST 
“RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


a1 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


415 Broadway, New York. Corner 4th and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
| N. E. Cor. oth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


! 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
GeneralSManager. General Passenger Ag 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


10s North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


























Full Dress Suits } TO-DAY. 


From $25 to $40 § Published Weekly at One Dollz 


Equalin fabric, style, workmanship,fitand ? | Year. Vol. III. (Whole No. 62.) 
few to $75 and $100 suits of leading q 
uses, 


Why this is possible: + Weekly Résumé of Politics: Le 
We are the only Tailoring house in the U. ; = : 
S. making a specialty of Full Dress Gar- ¢ tive, Judicial, Industrial. 
ments oma haveevery facility for producing f 
at lowest possible cost. Itis well known i 
that ‘Tailors regard the Dress Suita mere ¢ Special and complete Reports 0 
incident in their business and accordingly $ 
charge prices greatly out of proportion to f 


wines sui ewcompettionfor¥ | All the State Legislatures. . 


¢ : ‘ 

The Dress Suit is to-day an abstracts of proceedings in Con} 
Absolute Necessity ‘ me : 

to gentlemen attending Weddings, Recep- —British Parliament—French C 
tions, Parties etc. It is not only the Cor- ‘ 


rect Dresson such occasions but often other iec___ ; 
forms are absoliitely prohibited. Every { ber of Deputies German Reich 


gentleman mc Nee ene _ aod 
Comparatively few cloths are suitable for i i aang i d 
as Sar ape ne ge Editorially—The only guide to si 


; 

{ 

} 

il fi lication with samples of +4: . . 

| trimmings and. complete Secameetiane for politics in the United States. 
) 
’ 
) 
) 
} 
! 


self nme pee eye o one need be dis- ) 
couraged at the self-measurement require- P 
ment for our system is very simple. : Subscribe at once. 


Our Customers Risk Nothing. , i 


ae Garments may be returned to us for any : 
Bees cause and coe des returned, we obligate 4 Trial, 1o cents a month. Addre 


ourselves to pay all Express charges, We are general tailors and 
i il les of le of goods desired, For ¢ 

cm fr Eyal ie of pata of ern) TO-DAY, 

KAHN TAILORING CO., 14 E. Washington : 

BOX Y , INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, M 














Denver and Rio Grande 


RAILROAD 


Has Conquered all Obstacles and Completed its Standar 
Gauge Railroad. 


Across the Rocky Mountain Ranges 


And is now open for Through Traffic, with a Full Equipment of 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS, aay 
HANDSOME DAY COACHE;! 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
The New Line passes through LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS, ASPEN, 
GRAND JUNCTION, SALT LAKE CITY and OGDEN. ; 
This change of line does not lessen our claim to the title of the 


“SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD,” 
as the New Line is replete with Scenic attractions not equalled by any line across tl 
continent, 


E. F. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 
President and Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. Ag 
Gen'l Mang'r._ . Denver, Col. 
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_cod-liver oil were as pleasant as cream there 
Idn't be codfish enough in the sea. 
ind there wouldn't be any diseases of thinness, 
that are diseases of thinness? 
Sonsumption is the worst of them, and the best 
rainple of them. ‘They are the diseases in which 
e say, not to, but of, our friend: “ He is not look- 
g well; he is thin.” We feel the importance of 
1€ loss of fat, though we do not get the full sig- 
ficance of it. 
The time to treat thinness is when it is nothing 
t thinness. If cod-liver oil were in every-day 
sé as a common food, this thinness might get cor- 
cted without a thought. But cod-liver oil, though 
really is a food, is medicine too; and this might 
it its use even if it were as sweet as cream. 
-We cannot take out the taste; we cover it up. 
e shake the oil with glycerine till it is broken 
to drops. as fine as water-drops in fog. The 
ycerine wraps itself around these tiny drops and 
‘them apart; it also keeps the oil from touch- 
7% he tongue. This is how the taste gets lost; 
this is Scott's Emulsion. 
he lost taste is more than comfort gained. A 
‘stomach cannot digest what it loathes. 


Las 































lant book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free if you write for it to Scott & Bowne, 
2 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


2° Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. > s+ 
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